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ILD flowers were freely sprinkled 
among the herbage of an inter- 
vale, where an arched stone 

bridge spanned the north branch of the 
Contoocook, near Antrim. Puffs of wind 
blew over the meadow grass causing it to 
ripple like the surface of a pond. Cumu- 
lous clouds rolled up above the surrounding 
hills, gleaming, white as wool, against a sky 
of that clear ultramarine tint so common to 
New England. No softening haze veiled the 
greenness of the landscape, yet the wild 
flowers and the blue stream relieved it from 
monotony. 

The north branch has its source in Long 
Pond, at Stoddard, fifteen miles away. Its 
first stage leads through rocky gorges over- 


hung by dark hemlocks and pines, then 
through more cheerful woodland reaches, to 
the valley. At the beginning its progress 
is turbulent and hilarious, becoming gentler 
and more playful as it descends; bathing 
the feet of maples and beeches; toying with 
arrowheads, and caressing the ferns and 
flowers upon its margin. Reaching the 
intervale, it pursues its winding course, 
giving ‘little evidence of movement, until, 
at a rift below the bridge, it breaks into 
sparkling, light and gurgling laughter. Ob- 
serving the little stream flowing joyously 
between its moist and flowering banks, en- 
veloped in the heat, and surrounded by the 
verdure of summer, one might readily 
imagine it reflecting the crimson and purple 
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and gold of au- 
tumn; bound 

in chains of ice 

in winter; or, 

in spring, burst- 

ing those fetters 
and sweeping in a 
great flood over the 
meadow. If he were 
to study the modest 
plants which adorn 
its banks as they 
bud; or put forth 
blossoms and fruit; 
or sleep beneath the 
snow, he would find 
that they pass through 
changes quite as in- 
teresting if not as IN 
spectacular. 

Some of the flowers which grew about 
the bridge, such as the purple eupatorium 
and meadow sweet, were conspicuous enough 
to attract the attention of a casual 
server, while close. to the rude masonry 
grew a clump of cardinal flowers whose 
glowing red challenged admiration; and the 
quiet water mirrored and multiplied them. 
Beyond, upon the plashy shore, were clus- 
ters of sedges and rushes bending their 
strong but pliant stems to the breeze. The 
great power of resistance to wind, and 
storm and drought, shown by wild growths, 
as compared to cultivated plants, is re- 
markable. I have often noticed the frail- 
est flowers of the roadside and meadow 
lifting their rain-washed faces unharmed 
after a storm which had torn branches 
from sturdy trees. 

Close to the reeds and rushes grew a great 
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mass of ; ick- 
erel-weed, _ its 

feet in the - hal- 

low water,itss) iked 
head of blue ‘| los- 
soms stan«cing 
straight amony its 
dark-green — arrow- 
shaped leaves, an: so 
perfectly reflected ‘hat 
the shadow — seemed 
as real as the sub- 
stance. Isaak Walton 
says, speaking of pikes, 
“Tt is not to be doubt- 
ed but that they are 
bred, some 
ation, and 
as, namely, of a weed 
called _ pickerel-weed, 
unless learned Gesner be much mistaken, 
for he says this weed and other glutinous 
matter, with the help of the sun’s heat, 
in some particular months, and some 
ponds adapted for it by nature do be- 
come pikes.” Though anglers of the pres- 
ent day may not accord to this plant 
these wonderful powers, they know that 
where its reflected leaves dapple the sur- 
face of the water is a good place to cast a 
nook. Growing close to the pickerel-weed 
I found the arrowhead, with its more finely 
cut arrow-shaped leaves, and its whorls of 
waxlike flowers, which are composed of 
three white petals and a golden yellow 
center. It clung timidly to the bank, 
wading into the stream here and there, but 
less boldly and recklessly than its coarser 
companion. In subsequent rambles, of 
which I took a very great many up 
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and down the river I often found these 
flowers keeping very close company. 

On the other side of the bridge was a 
bank falling abruptly to the water’s edge, 
and on its steep declivity grew a precious 
tangle of golden rod, evening primrose, 
thistle, burdock, milkweed, bindweed and 
doubtless many other weeds. Gleaming 
everywhere against this background were 
the bright orange pendants of the jewel- 
weed, or touch-me-not. I well remember 


when a child, gathering a cluster of these 
flowers to take home to my mother, and 
the keen disappointment I felt on seeing 
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them wilt immediately in my hand. The 
sensitiveness of this dainty plant is further 
shown by its seed capsules which burst :nd 
scatter their seeds widely at the slighres 
touch; hence its name, touch-me-not 
peculiarly appropriate. One needs bh 
glance at this beautiful pendant blo 
to be convinced that its other nam 
jewel-weed is a fitting one, for surel) 
gem so beautiful was ever fashioned 
man. Reaching up the rough stones 0 
bridge, until it clasped the guard rail, 
a vine of wild clematis, sometimes ¢: 
maiden’s bower or traveler’s joy. \ 
near to this plant its ; 

balls of bloom appear s: 

what gross, but, when 

at a distance, draping 

stone wall as wit! 

mantle of lace; moun 

into the nearby a 

tree to mingle its | 

soms with the foliag 

the tree, from wi 

branches it here «nd 

there casts itself iree 

and trails downwird, 

swaying in he 

breeze, it is beauti- 

ful and graceful. 


se 


ELECAMPANE TOWERING ABOVE ITS HUMBLER COMPANIONS.” 
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Becoming enamored of the rustic beauty 
of the old bridge and the flowers which 
bloomed about, I placed my easel by the 
roadside and began a painting of it. The 
owner of the premises seeing me there, and 
wishing to clean up and improve the place 
for me, went with a scythe while I was rest- 
ing after dinner, and cut down all the 
“weeds” within my chosen view. One 
may imagine the disgust with which I 
viewed the commonplace appearance which 
the scene then presented. Having ex- 
pressed to him the vexation which I felt as 
mildly as I could, he assured me he would 
not have cut the weeds had he had any idea 
I wanted them. After examining thought- 
fully some studies of the despised weeds 
which I showed him, he said, “It never 
struck me so before, but they be kinder 
pooty things.” He afterwards proved an 
awakened interest by bringing me specimens 
which he found about his farm, and by 
leaving in the pastures occasional fine ex- 
amples when “trimming up.’ Fortunately 
I had profited by similar experiences in the 
past, and had made sure of the “weeds” at 
my first sitting. 

A few rods north of the bridge the limits 
of the meadow were marked by a wood from 
which the stream emerged together with the 
road which accompanied it. Between the 
irregularly curved lines of the two lay a strip 
of waste land. Bushes had held undisputed 
possession here until a few years before when 
the roadmaster cut them down to a point 
where the water’s edge gave them immunity. 
But they persistently refused to be dis- 
possessed, their live roots sending up pro- 
testing shoots every year, so this arrogant 
notice to quit was served annually. I know 
of no aspect of nature more depressing than 
a recently denuded tract of land, whether 
it be the site of a noble forest with its ghastly 

stumps and decaying br: anches, 

or that of a thicket with its 

clusters of small stubs 

bleaching in the sun. 

But kindly Nature 

soon comes with 

her ever ready 

apology for the 

destructive- 

ness of man 

and sprinkles over the soil beautiful grasses 

and sedges, creeping and twining vines and 

“THE PURPLE FRINGED ORCHIS myriads of wild flowers which cover the 
WHICH GREW UPON A SHADED BANK.” seene with a delicate mantle of loveliness. So 
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this scarred and tortured strip of land proved 
to be no less interesting than the luxuriant 
hedge which bordered the river, and where 
grew the alder, the red osier dogwood, the 
elderberry and the button bush. This last 

yas in great profusion and in full prodigality 
of midsummer bloom, its blossoms giving 
forth a rich perfume, which filled the air about 
it, attracting many bees, that blundered 
eagerly over its great balls of tiny flowers, or 
droned lustily as they came and went. 
Having need of a bumble bee I went to one 
of these bushes where I found him clinging 


TURTLEHEADS. 
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dejectedly to the blossoms. He was so 
drenched with dew that he could not free his 
hairy legs, or raise his filmy wings from the 
weight of water. His zeal for the prosperity 
of the little colony in the burrow beneath 
the meadow grass had caused him to pro- 
long his day’s work, forgetful of danger, 
So he became a prisoner for the night, and 
was forced to pose as an artist’s model until 
the sun dried him and set him free. 

Upon the land side of the hedge tie 
flowers grew most luxuriantly. Wild ros:s, 
flowering raspberry, and spikes of turtlehe « 
mingled their stems and blossoms with | 
foliage of the bushes, while the wild morni: «:.. 
glory, or bindweed, twined about a 
trailed over them all. As I investigated : 
mysteries of the hedge a startled musk: 
rushed from his shadowy lurking place | 
neath, plunging into the water. Anot! 
surprise which rewarded my quest was : 
curious vine which looked like a_ brig! 
orange colored string, and which b« 
clustérs of small white blossoms. This vi: 
wound itself about a jo-pye-weed, an alder 
bush, a button bush and a wild mornin 


glory, with many convolutions, attaching 
itself to and mingling so closely with the 
wild morning-glory that I at first mistook 


the foliage of the one for the other. Close 
inspection showed it to have no leaves, and 
no attachment to the earth. It was a 
parasite called dodder, or love vine. I also 
found the wild bean or ground nut, one of the 
most richly beautiful wild flowering vines. 
It grows from a tuber which is said to 

be edible. Upon the opposite side of 

the stream could be seen the trail of 

a brook which emptied into it, that 

is, when it had anything to empty, 
though I found it dry, except in its 

pools which still held some water. 

It was a winding mountain stream smoth- 
ered in wild flowers, many varieties which 
I have mentioned appearing, while in the 
stagnant pools the spatter dock or yellow 
water lily, raised its sturdy flower cup and 
floated its beautiful leaves upon the surface. 
This flower lacks the refinement of the white 
pond lily, and has a disagreeable odor, but 
when seen upon the surface of quiet water 
the rich gold of its petals and the gray green 
of its leaves render it a charming object in the 
midsummer landscape, and yet Hawthorne 
called it obscene.* The blue flag raised its 


** It is a marvel whence this perfect flower (the white pond lily) derives its loveliness and perfume, springing 
from the black mud over which the river sleeps, and where lurk the slimy eel, and speckled frog and the muc 


turtle, whom constant washing cannot cleanse. 
its obscene tife and noisome odor. 


It is the very same black mud out of which the yellow lily sucks 


he Old Manse—HawTuHorne. 
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WILD CLEMATIS OR TRAVELER'S JOY 
“DRAPING THE STONE WALL AS WITH A MANTLE OF LACE,” 


sword-like leaves upon the bank, while all 
along the brook the wild carrot. trailed its 
dainty veil of Queen Anne’s lace. 

At a point near which the brook was 
crossed by a wooden bridge, an unusual 
culmination of floral display caused me to 


linger. Jim Dow, who lived nearby, climbed 
over the wall from the road, and seating 


himself near me on a rock, called out: “ Wal, 
neighbor, you can meander along this brook 
as much as you like so long’s you keep close 
up, and don’t go tredin’ down them oats 
back there. No, the brook ain’t what it 
used to be. When I was a boy it went jab- 
berin’ by the corner of our house big as life 
all summer long, and when I woke up in 
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the night I could allus hear it, and it was 
kind er company. Trout! Jumpin’ Jack- 
son! Why I could ketch all I wanted with 
mud worms and an alder pole. Now it goes 
dry every summer. Them fellers that talk 
so much about preservin’ the forests seem 
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“THE ARROWHEADS CLUNG 


to think that cuttin’ down the-trees has 
somethin’ to du with the brooks dryin’ up, 
and I vow I begin to think there’s some- 
thin’ in it. You'd like to see water in the 


brook? Wal, you will, and plenty of it 


of the Field 


too, if you stay raound here till we git a 
good soakin’ rain.” 

One of the subtlest charms of the woods 
and fields lies in the consciousness of the 
presence of animal life. A consciousness 
which is often awakened by the slightest 








TIMIDLY TO THE BANK.” 


movement; the dropping of a fragment of 
bark; the flash of a bit of color which does 
not belong to the landscape; or the shadow 
of a wing flitting across one’s vision. I was 
reminded of it emphatically by a red squirrel 
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which rustled out of the ferns and dashed 
n a rock in midstream as though to get 
tter view of the intruder. He stood as 
trified for a moment, chattering noisily, 
‘ing with his hind feet in an energetic 
ludicrous fashion. Finding that scold- 
lid not frighten me away, and impelled 
the curiosity of his kind, he returned 
ral times during the afternoon, coming 
tle nearer at each visit, and omitting 
tirade which he at first hurled at me. 
ther welcome visitor was a_ kingfisher, 
with anxious look and tousled head, 
ehted on a dead branch of driftwood, 
uttering a harsh rattle while he took a long 
look and then flew away. After my siesta, 
I began a search for 
wild flowers, finding 
many, but none more 
delicately beautiful 
than the purple fringed 
orchis—a most exquis- 
ite flower which grew 
upon the shaded bank. 
Penetrating a darkly 
shaded nook, I found 
Indian pipe, also called 
spirit flower and ghost 
flower. All the parts 
of this little plant are 
of a pure waxy white, 
and when seen in the 
forest depths, it ap- 
pears to radiate a faint 
spiritual light in the 
gloom. 

Towering high above 
its humbler compan- 
ions, grew a stately 
group of elacampane, 
carrying its bright sun- 
ny blossoms high above 
the wall, its large ses- 
sile leaves giving it an 
appearance of richness 
and amplitude. Un- 
like most of the wav- 
side weeds, elacampane 
is respected by the 
farmers, its roots being 
used by them as a 
medicine for horses. 
In a nearby field was 
a melancholy — ruin 
marked by the crumb- 
ling remnant of a chim- 
ney rising from a cellar 
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half filled with bricks and rubbish. Chip- 
munks plunged chattering into the debris. 
Apple trees stood by neglected and forlorn, 
yet bearing traces of ‘the touch of a van- 
ished hand.” From the ashes, upon whose 
enrichment it thrives best, grew a splendid 
spike of fireweed. Its pink flowers were 
lighted into flame by the setting sun, arous- 
ing a suspicion that the spirit of the fire 
which consumed the homestead had come 
back to haunt the scene of his crime. 

I tarried long in the neighborhood, mak- 
ing many short excursions in the immediate 
vicinity of the bridge, chatting with the 
little boys who came there to fish, and 
watching with them for the big mud-turtle 


ASHES GREW A SPLENDID FIREWEED,” 
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which was said to inhabit the deep pool 
beneath. I stood upon the bridge in the 
dimness of early morning and observed the 
white mist which hung over the water like 
a ghostly vestment until the coming of the 
breeze scattered its torn and frayed frag- 
ments upon the side of Campbell Mountain. 
At midday the super-heated air rose in 
visible undulations from drought-smitten 
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whipped the surface of the gentle stream, 
Later, the same evening, its bosom reflected 
a flaming sunset, and at night the stays, 
These phenomena of nature excite the 
imagination and awe, but fail to weave the 
spell of a tranquil spirit. This last, this 
richer and gentler office, is left to less spec 
tacular and more lasting influences, wl 
must be sought because often small and yu: 














“1 BECAME ENAMORED OF THE RUSTIC BEAUTY OF THE OLD BRIDGE.” 


fields, and the cows in the pasture lowed 


for the springs which were dry. Soon a 
thunder storm came booming down the 
valley, blasting a mighty elm and laying 
waste the corn-fields, while the hissing rain 


obtrusive. Therefore, when I would realize 
content, I frequent the woods, observing 
the vegetation which bourgeons about me; 
or walk the hillsides or meadows, there to 
contemplate the flowers of the field 





ANGLING IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


By Emerson Hough 


AN S an angling region, the Middle West is 
not in the least to be sneezed at. In- 
deed, taking the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, for instance, it is 
muc!: to be doubted if any three States in 
the Union offer greater variety or greater 
excellence in the sport of the rod and reel. 
It is true there is no salmon fishing in any one 
of these States, and a resident of any one of 
them would need to go far from home to 
inte: view the leaping tarpon or the tireless 
tun; yet there may be found there, in num- 
bers not equalled in any other part of the 
United States, the giant muscallunge and 
his cousin, the Great Northern pike, in size 
sufficient to give the boldest angler a purple 
moment or so. In brook trout all three 
States abound to a certain extent, more 
especially Wisconsin and Michigan. There 
are no great numbers of ideal fly fishing 
streams, yet there are literally hundreds 
of streams which are very decently stocked 
with nice trout, even in these degenerate 
days, and in some of the bolder rivers, more 
especially in the State of Michigan, the rain- 
bow trout are now reaching very heavy 
weights. Thus there have been taken in 
the Muskegon River of Michigan two rain- 
bow trout, one of which weirhed over eight 
and one nine and one-half pounds. Speci- 
mens of this species weighing three, four and 
five pounds are not uncommon in the Board- 
man, the Pére Marquette and others of the 
better streams of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan. All over that lower peninsula 
there is a network of bright, clear, sandy 
bottomed streams, and there is no equal 
area in the United States better adapted 
to a good stock of brook trout or rainbow 
trout. The State of Michigan is moreover 
making great advance in the matter of raising 
trout and in stocking streams. There is not 
the slightest occasion for any western an- 
gler to feel anything but entire satisfaction 
with the trout situation in Michigan. 

The State of Wisconsin is also singularly 
favored in the matter of naturally fine trout 
waters. A few of these, such as the Menom- 
inee Brule, the Upper Brule, the Ontano- 
gan, the Escanaba, ete., are boating streams, 
though they can to some extent, be fished 


without the use of boats. There are yet a 
few other streams, such as the Pike, the 
Paint, the Fence, etc., where one can get 
very good wading and fly casting. My own 
pet Wisconsin stream is the Prairie River, 
than which I think a prettier trout stream 
never ran out of doors. It is rarely so deep 
that one needs to take to the shore, and it is 
wide open enough to permit of perfect fly 
casting. The bottom is hard and _ not 
treacherous, like many of the Michigan 
streams. Moreover it has, or did have last 
year, enough trout, weighing from a half 
pound to a pound, to give one usually a 
dozen and very often a couple of dozen to his 
basket in a good stiff day’s work in decent 
weather. There are a great many streams 
in Wisconsin deeper, bolder and more 
tangled, where one can take many more 
fish, such as the Evergreen, which was once 
hit frightfully hard by the market fishers 
and whose upper reaches show good fly fish- 
ing now; yet for sheer sport it is hard to find 
conditions much better than those on the 
Prairie. This stream is coming to be fatally 
popular of late and perhaps it may not last 
more than a year or two longer, though it is 
carefully stocked and jealously guarded by 
the residents, who declare that they do not 
fish for market, and who really do not en- 
courage any bait fisher coming in on the 
stream. Mr. William Cooke Daniels, of 
Denver, Colorado, who has fished pretty 
much all over the fishable globe, and who 
has a fishing lease on the river Itchen, in 
England, a couple of years ago turned his 
back upon the magnificent trout rivers of 
Colorado, went up into Wisconsin and put 
up a little lodge on this Prairie River, to 
which stream I had recommended him. He 
spends a month there every year pursuing 
his favorite sport of dry fly fishing. Some- 
times he makes a fine basket and very often 
he does not, but he declares the conditions 
on the stream to be very satisfactory from 
the point of view of the dry fly fisherman. 
The State of Minnesota does not abound 
in trout streams, though there are some very 
good brooks, many of which are preserved 
by citizens of the State. The bulk of the 
angling traffic of Minnesota comes across the 
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line into the State of Wisconsin, where scores 
of good streams are available at no very 
great distance from the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

In regard to the angling for muscallunge, 
one is obliged to write somewhat in the past 
tense. We still have muscallunge fishing 
in Wisconsin, though little or none in Mich- 
igan. Minnesota has a number of muscal- 
lunge waters within her borders and indeed 
is to-day attracting the greater portion of 
the attention of the trolling cult. Yet, 
prolific as are these waters, there is no com- 
paring the results of to-day with those which 
were common ten, fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Pen cannot chronicle the unspeakable 
butchery which took place over all the Wis- 
consin wilderness when the railroads first 
penetrated that virgin country. Never has 
the brutishness of human nature been more 
fully exemplified than it was up in the dark 
forests of the pine country, which was at 
that time but little known. It was exceed- 
ingly simple. One went up the railroad to 
almost any little logging town, took a little 
used trail to almost any little lake tributary 
to the Mississippi River system, anywhere 
in the Manotowish, Turtle Lake, Tomahawk 
Lake, or St. Germaine region, indeed on any 
one of those lakes which drain into the 
Wisconsin or the Flambeau River, and 
having secured any kind of a boat from a 
birch bark to a lumbering batteau, he simply 
took to trolling almost any kind of a spoon 
hook in almost any part of the lake. The 
merest novice might take a dozen, a score, 
indeed two scores of magnificent muscallunge 
in a day’s fishing, if he did not tire out. One 
party composed of men from Louisville, 
Ky., and from Chicago, on one trip piled up 
over a ton of muscallunge on the sandy 
shores of one of the lakes near Three Rivers, 
Wis. They returned year after year and 
repeated their shameless performances, until 
at length even the guides revolted and told 
them that they must come there no more. 
A great deal of this was hand line fishing, with- 
out the first element of sport attached to it. 
One learned gentleman, who adorns the med- 
ical fraternity in the city of Chicago, invented 
a sort of spring box, so arranged in the stern 
of the boat that when a muscallunge struck 
the spoon he found himself played auto- 
matically on a big coiled spring, like a 
mammoth watch spring. By means of this 
contrivance, with the hand line in one hand 
and a couple of poles sticking out over the 
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side of the boat, this gentleman angler 
managed to satisfy his idea of sport. No 
one can tell how many tons of fish this one 
party of ruffians have killed. Members of 
the party used to boast of their perform- 
ances, up to within a few years past, at 
which time they began to hear so much 
plain talk regarding themselves that 
now never refer to those distant days. 

To-day we do not hear of thirty and forty 
pound muscallunge as a common thine in 
Wisconsin. The fish run very much smaller 
and very much fewer. It is the same old 
story. If a good fish, say an eighteen or 
twenty pounder, is taken at any of the s1im- 
mer resorts, the news is multiplied by ‘wo 
and sent down to the newspapers and sp rt- 
ing goods stores of the city. Really I doubt 
if there was a fish taken over forty pounds in 
Wisconsin last season, and perhaps not !:alf 
a dozen, recorded or unrecorded, that went 
over thirty pounds. The largest muscallunge 
of which I have ever heard in these waters 
weighed fifty-five pounds and it was taken 
some fifteen years ago. 

In Minnesota the muscallunge traffic set 
in at a much later date than it did in Wiscon- 
sin, hence the angler found a region in 
which the lumbering operations had been 
well advanced for many years and where 
lumberman and Indians had done their en- 
deavor to keep the muscallunge supply from 
becoming too great. The annals of the rod 
in Minnesota, however, do not carry such 
bloody butcheries as the Wisconsin story 
can show. Three years ago in some of the 
waters of the Cass Lake chain, adjacent to 
the head waters of the Mississippi, there were 
a number of very fine muscallunge taken 
and the average weight of the fish was fairly 
double that of Wisconsin at the same season. 
Then suddenly the fishing fell off, and for 
the last two years one has not heard so much 
of the muscallunge fishing there, though 
every once in a while news turns up of a nice 
fish. This sudden decrease in the numbers 
of muscallunge brings up the old question 
as to the causes of the apparent disappear- 
ance of that fish. There is very good reason 
to believe that the species is not extinct or 
anywhere near extinct in Minnesota, nor in 
Wisconsin, nor does it stand in any special 
danger of becoming extinct. The fish com- 
missions have never been able to do a great 
deal towards planting these fish, yet mem- 
bers of the fish commission of Wisconsin 
have established to their own satisfaction 


hey 
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that there are more muscallunge in certain 
waters than are dreamed of in the philosophy 
of 2 great many anglers. While setting out 
their pound nets early in the year of 1900 in 
the st. Germaine region of Wisconsin, mem- 
bers of the fish commission took numbers of 
very large muscallunge, several over forty 
pounds and one over fifty pounds. They 
were of the belief that the muscallunge in 
these waters had become educated and had 
seen so many boats and spoons passing back 
and forward over their feeding beds that they 
had ceased to take any interest in the spoon. 
It is very likely that there is much truth in 
this supposition, and that in any water con- 
tinually fished with trolling boats the mus- 
callunge soon becomes very wary or indif- 
ferent to the lure. This may be in part the 
reason for the slump in the Minnesota mus- 
eallunge fishing. 

Over the divide in Wisconsin, in waters 
which flow into Lake Superior, into Lake 
Winnipeg or the Rainy Lake district, the 
Great .,orthern pike is to be met with, 
and he is just as good an angling fish as 
the muscallunge—some say better. There 
are all kinds of stories out regarding the 
size of these giant pike in the Leech Lake 
chain and in some of the upper Wisconsin 
waters. One angler who first went up 
into that country said there were fish so 
large that no tackle could stop them. He 
was a hand-line fisher, and wist not of the 
compelling nature of a good rod and reel. 
A few of the cognoscenti have had fine sport 
in Lost Lake, below Ashland, Wisconsin, 
in fishing with live bait for the Great North- 
ern pike. The method is to take a big perch 
or sucker and to suspend it by means of a 
float somewhere near the face of a bar 
along which the fish are known to feed. 
The angler then slips out his line through 
the guides and backs his boat off forty or 
fifty yards from the float. When he gets 
a strike it may be from a fish weighing 
twenty to twenty-five pounds, and if he 
strikes one of that size he will very quickly 
learn the difference between the pickerel and 
the Great Northern pike. 

If we should take the three States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota we 
could draw a sort of isothermal line some- 
thing like midway between their north and 
south extremities, and be dble to divide 
the region into two halves, in one of which 
the fishing is good or fair, and in the other 
of which it is medium or poor. It all refers 
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back to the question of civilization. The 
ancient pine forests, swept away as they 
have been by the axes of the American 
lumbermen, have none the less left behind 
them a wilderness into which even yet 
farming man is making but a slow progress. 
In the southern or more open parts of these 
States agriculture has been pushed faith- 
fully for more than a generation, and the 
population has therefore thickened, so that 
the demand upon the fish supply has been 
very much greater. Yet here we may 
see the truth of the assertion that the fishes 
hold their own better than the game birds. 
There are hundreds of fine bass waters in 
the agricultural regions of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, not so good as may 
be found in the rugged pine wilderness of 
the same States, yet good enough and ac- 
cessible enough to attract hundreds of the 
anglers who dwell in the more crowded 
centers of civilization. The city of Chicago 
itself lies near the center or within the con- 
fines of a very decent bass region. To the 
north and northwest are the lakes of upper 
Illinois and lower Wisconsin, originally as 
good bass waters as ever lay out of doors; 
below and to the southeast of Chicago are 
the lakes of upper Indiana, and east of 
these, in the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
there are many very fine lakes and streams 
which carry both small-mouth and large- 
mouth bass. Indiana formerly had some 
good bass waters, but both Indiana and 
Illinois have been seriously injured, perhaps 
permanently so, in their best fishing re- 
sources by the startling growth of that 
chief of all angling nuisances, the German 
carp. It is humiliating to think that those 
clear streams which once knew the birch 
bark craft of Hennepin, Joliet, La Salle 
and Marquette, are now defiled into a sea 
of mud by this swine-like fish, which not 
only ruins the fishing, but also the duck 
shooting of any country where it once takes 
hold. 

As to the bass fishing which may be found 
in the wilderness lakes of both peninsulas 
of Michigan, in the upper part of the State 
of Wisconsin, and in upper Minnesota, the 
mind can hardly picture the unspeakable 
abundance of bass which still prevails there, 
and this in spite of steady fishing for the 
Chicago markets, which have their men 
out in hundreds of localities in our north 
woods. In time we shall see the history 
of bass fishing in this country follow that of 
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the muscallunge fishing, line for line. For 
instance, there is the history of Lake 
Gogebic. When the railroad first got in 
there men came back and told of schools 
of bass which would snap at a piece of 
flannel, at any kind of bait or lure, even 
at the naked hook trailed on the surface of 
the water. There were tons of these bass 
also piled up upon the sand to rot. Go 
to Gogebic to-day, and they will tack your 
boat onto a steamer and drag you off a 
dozen miles, where they hope you may 
perhaps get a dozen bass. I once came 
in the winter time to a little lake in the 
Manitowish chain known as Laura Lake. 
My guide and I got into an old, abandoned 
shack of a house, not very warm, but better 
than nothing at the time. I asked him why 
the place had been abandoned and he gave 
a very satisfactory reason. “Why,” said 
he, “ the fellow that used to live here couldn’t 
make a living any more. He used to catch 
bass out of here till you couldn’t rest, but 
he fished the year through, and the fact is, 
he sold all the bass out of this lake, until 
he couldn’t make a living any more. You 
can hardly catch a bass here now.” So 
much one family can do when it moveth 
itself aright. 

We may, perhaps, without disrespect to 
the good folk of Grand Rapids, Mich., or 
to the twin cities of Minnesota, or to the 
metropolis of Wisconsin, say that Chicago 
is the center of population for this angling 
country which we have in view. Chicago 
does not go in for salmon fishing, and there 
are, perhaps, not a half dozen salmon 
streams owned by Chicago parties. She 
takes a languid interest in yellow tail and 
tuna, a little keener interest in the tarpon 
fishing of Florida, and once in a while in 
that of Texas. As to trout, she boasts a 
goodly clientage. First of all, however, 
Chicago is a bass-fishing town. She has 
studied the gentle big mouth until of all 
cities she is the big-mouth savant. We 
have originated a school of bass fishing out 
here, which is to say that we have simply 
developed the ancient art of bait casting 
from the free reel, which was discovered 
a century ago down in Kentucky. The 
old Kentucky system of bait casting was 
with a rod eight feet or longer, and of a 
somewhat flexible character, which was used 
with a sweeping cast, starting at a point 
below the e!bow and ending at a point about 


the level of the face. The Chicago big- 
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mouth fishers, finding that their environ- 
ment was somewhat different from that of 
the country where bait casting began, set 
forth, after the fashion of angling man from 
the beginning of the world until now, to 
overcome that environment. The bulk of 
our bass casting has for many years }een 
done in bright and shallow lakes, wich 
cannot be fished from the shore, since ‘he 
shores are lined with a fringe of mud «nd 
shallow water, and beds of bulrushes ox- 
tending out from twenty to one hun:red 
yards. In this shallow water, among the 
tangled weeds and under the lily pads, ‘he 
big-mouth bass come to search for 
natural food, the frog. The water is bi 
and clear, so that the bass can at times 

an angler at a distance of from ten to t! 
yards. The problem of the Chicago 
caster was, therefore, how to stand a 
some twenty-five or thirty yards fron 
feeding ground of the bass and yet be 

to deliver the frog with accuracy into 
little pockets or open places among 
lilies and rushes. Moreover, it was neces 
sary to snail that bass out from the ent 
ling weeds into the open water after he | 
struck and gorged the frog. No reel 
too good for the Chicago angler. He 
sends often to Kentucky or to Missour: 
his casting reels, since, singularly enou 

it seems to require a southern man to make 
a reel good enough to please some of thise 
northern men. In the matter of rods, 
however, the northerner would have nothing 
of the southern ideal. He shortened his 
rod to eight feet, then to seven feet eight, 
then to seven feet six. Then he cut off 
something of the butt below the reel and 
got his rod down to seven feet. A few have 
even gone below that, and to this day the 
six-foot split bamboo casting rod is not an 
uncommon thing in the rod case of the Chi- 
cago bass enthusiast. Such a rod_ hardly 
deserves to be called a rod at all, since it 
is too stiff to give much real sport in playing 
the fish. It has just enough spring at thie 
top to make it a perfect catapult tor throw- 
ing frogs. When the frog has struck the 
water, and when there has come that great 
surging, plunging strike, which is all there 
is to big-mouth fishing anyhow, the bait 
caster simply waits for the “second run’ 
of the bass, and then he begins to lift his 
fish strongly up and out. His tackle is 
strong enough to stand the strain, and thiut 
is about all there is to it. 
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Some of the Chicago anglers are tiring 
now of this big-mouth game and are turning 
more to river fishing with the casting rod 
and the minnow, or are going in for fly 
fishing for bass. It is doubtful if any city 
in the country can produce so large a num- 
ber o! skilful users of the free reel and the 
stiff! casting rod, and now, with western 
thor-ughness, these same men are extend- 
ing tieir repertory and doing a lot of zealous 
prose!ytizing. The angling industry in Chi- 
eago is on the increase, and as much may 
be suid for any one of the larger towns of 
the ihree States above mentioned. The 
little city of Grand Rapids, Mich., is one of 
the “sportiest’”” towns in America. As for 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, you should go 
out there if you want to get into a country 
where a man can really carry on business 
and sport at the same time. Every other 
man you meet there is a sportsman, and 
an astonishingly large number are catholic 
in their tastes, so that the man who shoots 
in the autumn is apt to be also the man who 
fishes in the spring. 

Fly fishing for bass is in itself in its in- 
fancy in the Middle West, though this is not 
to say that there are not hundreds of good 
fly fishers in that region. The difficulty 
exists in the bias of the practical western 
mind, which wants to bring something home 
in the basket, and which does not like to 
spend an entire day dancing attendance on 
any capricious inhabitant of the waters. 
There are not very many localities in the 
West where fly fishing for bass is regarded 
as the correct and also the most successful 
method. Yet there is one locality where 
this peculiar state of affairs obtains, and, 
oddly enough, it is upon a spot where the 
very best bass fishing in America is to be 
had, namely, the upper portion of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and more specifically those 
reaches between the foot of Lake Pepin, Minn., 
and the city of La Crosse, Wis. The small- 
rzouth bass of the Mississippi River have 
double the fight in them which any lake 
bass of any State whatever can show. This 
fishing simply is not to be discussed in the 
same terms as that of the ordinary fly fishing 
or bait fishing for bass. It has been going 
on for fifteen years, and has only been 
brought to general notice within the last 
three or four. The boatmen of La Crosse, 
or any of a dozen little towns about there, 
have nothing but contempt for a man who 
will use bait in bass fishing, and many of 
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them will not allow a man to use bait at all. 
They all insist upon the use of the artificial 
fly, and one may testify that the fly can 
prove a deadly lure at the proper season of 
the year on these waters. Yet the boatmen 
and anglers of that country fairly overreach 
themselves, and lose sight of some of the 
basic principles of the sport. Like the 
Chicago bait casters, they have evolved a 
practical system of their own. They use 
a salmon gut leader about three feet long, 
and strong enough to hang an ox; their 
rods are powerful eight or ten ounce fly 
rods, and their fly is a black and white 
heavily feathered monstrosity mounted on 
a hand-forged O’Shaughnesy hook, whose 
squared wire will not get loose in the jaws 
of a fish. . With such a fly one cannot really 
cast at all, and, indeed, the art as practiced 
there can hardly be called fly fishing. One 
goes along in his boat about twenty or thirty 
feet from the cut face banks and smacks his 
fly close up against the bank. The bass is 
supposed to take it for acrawfish. Certainly 
he can take it mighty quick, whatever be 
his notion regarding its character, and when 
a Mississippi River small mouth does strike 
a fly, then look out for trouble. How he 
gets round, or under, or past the boat no 
man has ever been quick enough of eye to 
tell, but he gets out somehow into the full 
body of the current, and when one is hitched 
to a three or four pounder in fifteen feet of 
swift, heavy water, he may expect a half 
hour of fight, and look to see his fish go into 
the air six or eight times before he gets him 
once in the boat. Now grant one of these 
splendid fish a decent chance with reason- 
able fly tackle, and I question whether you 
can, even on the salmon streams of America, 
have any experience more justly to be called 
grand sport. There will always be certain 
numbers of bass taken in this way along 
that part of the Mississippi River, but the 
fishing is thought to be falling off in pro- 
ductiveness as it becomes more popular. 
As to outfitting for trout, there is no place 
in the world where more perfect gear can be 
obtained than in the cities of the West. 
Our flies in this region do not need to be 
very large for trout fishing, No.8 is about the 
average size, though many prefer a smaller 
fly. The shops show the same kaleidoscopic 
range of color, all the way from Grand 
Rapids to St. Paul, but the large and gaudy 
flies used in trolling in the waters of Canada 
and Maine do not appeal so much to the 
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western angler. Some say the Parmachene 
Belle is a good fly, but the average western 
trout angler does not care much for it 
though now and again on certain streams, 
such as the Thunder Bay River of Michigan, 
it turns out a good take. It is a singular 
fact that the members of the Turtle Lake 
Club, who go into their waters from Alpena, 
Mich., have found that the bright flies, such 
as the Jungle Cock, Grasshopper, Jock Scott, 
Parmachene Belle, etc., are usually the most 
killing. These are wild streams and not 
fished very hard by the fly fisherman, though 
now and again they are pretty well hit by the 
bait fishers. The salted minnow is a deadly 
lure used early in the season by the Michigan 
native who needs a hundred pounds or so of 
brook trout. 

There are more and more good trout 
waters going into preserves in the Middle 
West. The Castalia stream of Ohio is his- 
toric. In Michigan the Kinne Creek, Fonti- 
nalis and other clubs have taken good streams 
under their charge, and the late General 
McNulta, of Chicago, had just before the 
time of his death, secured a good tract of 
trout country back of Charlevoix, Mich. 
In Wisconsin there are several preserved 
streams in the lower part of the State. The 
Upper Brule and tributaries show the pre- 
serve tendency; parts of several lumbering 
streams, such as both forks of the Pike, are 
controlled by clubs, and there are many 
beautiful little streams owned by individuals. 
One such stream is the Pine River, out from 
Waupaca, Wis., one of the best natural trout 
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streams out of doors, and rivaling the Cas- 
talia or the famous Caledonia stream of New 
York in the great abundance of its natural 
trout food. This stream is controlled by two 
gentlemen, Mr. B. K. Miller, Jr., and Mr, 
John D. McLeod, of Milwaukee. It is vod 
for twenty, thirty or forty fine fish a day, and 
they have taken them up to three pounds, 
The rainbow trout are not allowed in this 
stream, and the fish are all the genuine 
speckled trout. 

All in all, the great freemasonry oi 
angler is nowhere better represented | 
in this portion of the United States. 
have more and more anglers every year, 
better anglers. While we have not so n 
fish as we once had, we are slowly lea: 
wisdom, and there is yet abundant 
obtainable for all. Our fish laws are gr.i| 
ally becoming stricter ; and, best of all, p 
sentiment in these matters is changin; 
that our good anglers are becoming to r 
that the fighting black bass, the savage pike 
or the painted trout is an excellent thing to 
have included among the available resources 
of the land. The sentiment in regard to the 
protection of our western game and fishes 
has improved very rapidly in the last two 
or three years, more in that time than it did 
in the dozen years preceding. When the 
western man makes up his mind to do a 
thing he generally does it in a hurry, and 
it is likely that in half a dozen years from 
now we shall have better protection «and 
by reason thereof better fishing than we 
have even now. 
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"1872, yet it was quite twenty years 
later before it was anything but a 
rich man’s pastime. But in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century the popularity of 
]o increased immensely, partly by reason of 
improvements in the game itself and partly 
due to the diffusion of information about 
it by writers like the late Moray Brown, 
who first published readable reports in 
Land and Water and Bailey’s Magazine. 


poss was introduced into England in 


(14.2), and settle disputed points as they 
arise. All clubs must be registered at 
Hurlingham if their members wish to take 
part in any of the chief tournaments. Thus, 
as the Hurlingham code of rules is every- 
where adopted, the actual governing body 
of English and of most colonial polo is a 
committee of players whose headquarters 
are at the club-house at Fulham. Beside 
Hurlingham, however, there is another 
body—the County Polo Association which 
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We have in England no central polo 
association such as in America, in India 
and New Zealand watches over the interest 
of the game. But just as the Marylebone 
Cricket Club has in the course of time 
grown up to be the ruling body in matters 
relating to cricket, so the Hurlingham Club 
has come to make our polo rules, measure 
our ponies, give certificates of height 
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looks after the interests of the large number 
of county clubs that have sprung into 
existence during the last few years. Of 
such clubs there are at the present time 
about forty. The County Polo Association 
does not concern itself with the rules of 
play, but it regulates the great annual 
contest (open to all England) for the County 
Cup. For the purposes of this contest 
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England is divided into four districts. At 
a central ground in each district the various 
clubs within its limits meet annually for a 
tournament, the winning team having the 
right to represent its district in the final 
ties played off at Hurlingham. A mag- 
nificent challenge cup is held by the win- 
ning county for the year. For this con- 
test certain rules and restrictions in order 
to secure genuine county players are laid 
down. This has been found necessary 
for if some precautions were not taken 
clubs near to London would almost in- 
variably win, since their members would 
have opportunities for more high-class polo 
than is possible to provincial clubs. 

The County Cup, though a most interesting 
tournament, is not the principal one of the 


year. Of these the others are the Chai 
pion and the Inter-regimental Cups 

Hurlingham, and the Hunt and Open Cups 
at Ranelagh. The championship is 

present held by Rugby, which is one 

the strongest clubs in England both 

players and ponies. This cup may indeed 
be said to be always held by the four best 
players in England. The teams that compete 
are carefully selected by some competent 
captain and though the players chosen 
need not be members of any particular 
club, they must of course all belong to some 
registered polo club. The Rugby team 
indeed, the present holders, are the only 
genuine club team possessing a ground of 
their own that have ever held the cup. Of 
former holders the Sussex club existed only 
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in name, the Freebooters had no ground 
their own, but played chiefly at Hurling- 
am, and the Old Cantabs are only linked 
‘ether by the fact of their having been 
mbers of the University of Cambridge. 
‘ius the selection of the championship 
iyers is in the hands of the captains of 
se teams that compete and the choice 
nade from among the very best players 

of the day, each four being grouped round 
some famous polo man, For example, 
Captain E. D. Miller would choose the Rugby 
four; with Mr. Buckmaster would rest the 
choice of the Old Cantabs, and with Captain 
Daly that of the Freebooters. One result 
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or Ranelagh and wear the colors of the club. 
In fact there may be and often are three or 
four Hurlingham or Ranelagh teams playing 
at different clubs in and round London on 
the same day. These two clubs which are 
well known to all American visitors to Lon- 
don, are the centers of polo, but they are also 
leading social clubs. Both are on the River 
Thames, the Hurlingham club at Fulham 
and Ranelagh on the other side of the river, 
nearly opposite the Bishop of London’s 
palace. Both were formerly country houses 
and have interesting historic associations. 
More especially is this true of Ranelagh, 
which was the country seat of Jacob Tonson, 
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of this is that though polo is so popular in 
the army no regimental team has a chance 
for the championship, because the choice 
in such cases being limited to the officers 
of the regiment, there is not sufficient field 
of selection. Beside it so happens that the 
best players, the crack polo men, are at 
the present time civilians. 

Such clubs as those of Hurlingham and 
Ranelagh have no particular team to repre- 
sent them. In practice any four members 
who combined to play a match away from 
the club would call themselves Hurlingham 


““ 


MATCHBOX.”” 


Dryden’s publisher, and the headquarters 
of the famous Kit Cat Club. 

In these two clubs there is a series of polo 
matches from May to August, two or three 
a day and for five days in the week. The 
finals of great tournaments are always played 
on a Saturday afternoon, and thena large 
and smart crowd troops down on drags and 
in carriages, on the humbler bicycle, or by the 
district railway. A few, be it whispered 
low, may even patronize the democratic 
omnibus. There are about fifteen hundred 
members in each of these clubs, of whom 
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the polo players number about one-sixth, 
roughly speaking. Play, however, is not 
confined to members. We have seen how 
once a year the chosen county teams meet 
to contest the County Cup, and all through 
the season the pick of our soldier teams are 
to be seen there. Polo in England was in- 
deed a soldier’s game before it was taken up 
by civilians. Most cavalry corps and many 
infantry regiments have regimental polo 
clubs, and these are not only associations 
for play, but are co-operative societies for 
supplying the officers with ponies. Of the 
prices of ponies I shall have to speak later, 
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the regimental team in matches. So well 
has this club been managed that whereas a 
few years ago it owed £900, now its membcrs 
have £1,200 with which to start a new club 
in India, whither the regiment is going from 
South Africa. In this way men of very 
moderate means can and do manage to play 
polo in the army. The Inter-regimental 
tournament, which always takes place at 
Hurlingham, is one of the great social func- 
tions of the year, and the club resources are 
strained to the utmost to accommodate the 
crowd which assembles. I do not know if 
the same system prevails in similar clubs in 
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but though for average ponies the cost is not 
excessive, yet a man who would play in a 
first-class match must have at least four 
ponies. As this is beyond the means of 
many young officers, they form a club for 
the purpose of providing suitable animals 
for the game. Of such clubs the one kept 
up in the Twelfth Lancers is an excellent 
example. To begin with, £900 was borrowed 
on the joint security of the members. Each 
member paid ten shillings a month and £10 
on having a pony assigned to him. The 
club has a right to the use of the ponies for 


“ PATRICIA ” 


America, but each member of Hurlingham 
or Ranelagh has two ladies’ free vouchers 
for every day of the year, and a practically 
unlimited supply of other vouchers on which 
guests have to pay sums varying from 
2s. 6d., on off days, to 10s. 6d. on big days, 
such for example as the final of the Inter- 
regimental tournament. 

Although for the Inter-regimental the 
competing teams are usually drawn from 
our crack cavalry corps, such as the Tenth 
Hussars, the Royal Horse Guards, the 
Ninth and Twelfth Lancers, the Seventh 
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and Thirteenth Hussars, the best army 
team of our time was that of the Dur- 
ham Light Infantry. This team was com- 
posed of poor men who were supplied with 
ponies on the club system, and showed a 
perfection of play to be produced only by a 
most rigid drill and discipline. The war 
unfortunately broke up the team before the 
men had shown what they could do in 
England. The number of ponies allowed 
to each member of a regimental team in a 
tournament is four, while those belonging 
to a civilian player in any first-class game, 
are only limited by his purse, yet in practice 


improved more steadily in England than in 
the schooling and conditioning of ponies. 
A few years ago it was the exception to see a 
well-schooled pony, now they are not easily 
to be counted. The difference between the 
play of a man riding a well-trained pony and 
one that is half schooled is quite fifty per 
cent. There is no regular school for ponies 
or players, but a good many first-class men 
who are not well off, buy the raw material, 
school the ponies, and find a profit in it. 
Rich and busy men naturally buy ponies 
ready made. The nearest approach to a 
systematic school is the establishment of the 


* MR. W. S. BUCKMASTER’S “ BENDIGO.” 


not more than three or four ponies are used 
in a first-class match, though they will be 
crack ones. Thus Mr. Walter Buckmaster, 
our very best player to-day, would certainly 
give his faithful old Bendigo an extra turn 
in a hard-fought match, and Captain Daly 
used always to ride Wig at a pinch, and 
there is a legend that Mr. John Watson once 
played a favorite pony for forty minutes. 
Every polo player in fact knows that he is 
better on some one of his ponies than on 
another. 

Now let us turn from the players to the 
ponies. There is nothing in which we have 


Messrs. Miller at Springhill near Rugby. 
These gentlemen have the gift of making 
polo ponies, which means they have temper, 
patience and good hands. The Messrs. 
Miller have sold nearly all the high-priced 
ponies of recent years. For example, The 
Sailor, which fetched 750 guineas; Sermon 
which went for about the same sum, and 
many others at prices varying from 350 to 
500 guineas, came from their stables. These 
vonies were good animals, no doubt, but in 
many cases a great part of their value had 
been added by skilful training on and off the 
polo field. A first-class pony cannot, how- 
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ever, be made entirely by training. It must 
have certain qualities of shape, make and 
disposition, which will be best tested by 
play. 

Actual play in England is now, as a rule, 
fast, even in second-class games. The Eng- 
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lish game is, in some respects, different from 
the American, though well-taught American 
players, like Mr. Foxhall Keene, Mr.. F. J. 
Mackey, or the brothers McCreery, have 
taken kindly to our game. With us com- 
bination is the keynote of polo, the surest 
road to success. A place for every man and 
every man in his place, is the motto of a good 
captain. Each season the individual player 
is of less and the unity of the team of more 
importance. Four moderate players, pro- 
vided always that the back is trustworthy, 
will often beat a team each member of which 
is more individually brilliant than the’ cor- 
responding men in the other team. Thus 
we have no personal handicap, because the 
goals made are few in proportion to the good- 
ness of the play. To wit, in the match which 
by common consent, is the best of recent 
years, when in 1898 the Rugby team beat 
the Freebooters for the championship, it was 
only when fifty minutes of the hour had gone 
by that Rugby succeeded in making one 
goal, the only one made. This, perhaps, 
shows that in English polo the defence is 
stronger than the attack nowadays. The 
offside rule places the back in a position of 
advantage as regards the forward players on 
the opposite side. So markedly is this the 
vase that in consequence the offside rule has 
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some opponents. It has indeed been pro- 
posed to do away with it altogether. Riding 
off is largely practised, and short of hitting 
with your head or jamming your elbow into 
your opponents’ ribs, umpires put. little 
check on it. It is one of the most exciting 


A POLO MATCH. 


and interesting features of a good tourna- 
ment to see eight players racing on the ball 
in locked pairs, or again to watch the skilful 
way a fine horseman, such as Mr. Buck- 
master, will put an opponent over the 
boards and take the ball from him. If 
riding off were to be stopped, it would, | 
think, destroy one of the most interesting 
elements of English polo and lessen its value 
as a school of horsemanship. The very 
small number of accidents that take place 
shows the danger is not great. Stick crook- 
ing still prevails and is likely to do so, but it 
is a foul to crook a man’s stick above the 
pony’s back, or underneath. Regarded as 
a trial of temper stick crooking has its ad- 
vantages, for I know nothing more exasper- 
ating than to have your stick crooked from 
behind just as you are in the very act of 
hitting the ball, with possibly a clear run to 
the posts before you. 

On some points the game differs from 
the American polo. Our grounds are rather 
larger, 300 yards by 200 being the regula- 
tion size. In practice, however, it is found 
that 150 to 170 yards is broad enough. 
If the ground is full-sized the ball does not 
go out of play soon enough, and ponies and 
players become tired out. With us the 
periods of play are nominally three of 
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twenty minutes each. In practice six of 
ten minutes make up the hour’s play. At 
the end of every ten minutes a bell is rung 
and ponies are changed. In England there 
is a very strict offside rule and a number of 
rules dependent on it. And we, of course, 
allow stick crooking, which is not permitted 
in America. There is no provision in the 
English rules for matches of less than four 
aside. So accustomed are English players 
to four a side that they would find it difficult 
to play the modern game with greater or 
Jess number. So much depends nowaday 
on skilful placing of the ball for your own 
side and on accurate passing from one to 
another that a really first-class team would 
be lost without, say, No. 3 to support the 
forwards or assist the back. These are 
the main points of difference. 

Lastly, as to the ponies, where do they 
come from? The answer is, they come 
from all over the world. To my knowledge 
there are now playing Arabs, Americans, 
South African, Argentine, Barbs, Egyptian 
and Indian country breds. A certain num- 
ber of ponies—and these are, as a rule, the 
best—are bred in Ireland and England. 
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is unknown, but whose courage and pace 
show they have the best of blood. For 
my own part, after some experience, 1 think 
the best ponies are Irish or English half- 
breds, then come American or Argentine, 
while Arabs are fair but do not like the 
soft ground (which is common at rich 
clubs where regular watering is the rule.) 
There is a society for encouraging the 
breeding of the polo pony. The members, 
over four hundred in number, desire to breed 
ponies of riding type with good shoulders, 
a nice fore hand, sloping pasterns and 
galloping quarters, not too long to turn or 
short for freedom. There is a stud 
book which of course is still open, and the 
Society holds a show for pony stock in 
London in the spring, beside subsidizing 
classes for riding ponies at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s show and other country 
shows. The Society has had considerable 
success but to create a breed true to type 
takes many years, and in the meantime 
we shall be glad of as many good well-bred 
animals for the game as America can spare 
us. Fancy prices, however, must not be 
looked for, those are paid only for ponies 


too 
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The produce in almost every case of a 
thoroughbred or Arab sire out of a mare 
with a small dash—often not more than 
two-eighths—of pony blood will make a good 
polo pony. There are a few thoroughbred 
dwarfs like Little Fairy, Confession and 
several of Lord Shrewsbury’s that it would 
be hard to beat, but as a rule ponies bred 
as I have mentioned are the best. Such 
were Fizzer and Sailor, such to-day is 
Mademoiselle by Loved One, Matchbox, 
Dearest, and many more whose breeding 
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with reputations at the game. I should say 
that the average price of a good-looking 
unmade pony at auction runs from £55 to 
£70. 

I have striven, with due regard to space, 
to sketch out the present position of polo 
in England and to give such facts respecting 
the game as may be interesting and useful 
to our American fellow sportsmen and polo 
players. Our favorite polo motto would 
apply equally well in both countries: “ Ride 
hard and straight and keep your places.” 





INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICA’S CUP 
ON DESIGNING 
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HEN the America’s cup races be- 
gan, the American sloop was a 
wide, short, shallow vessel, de- 
pending chiefly on her breadth for her 
stability, carrying her small amount of 
ballast inside, and having a centerboard, 
which was supposed to be absolutely essen- 
tial to smart windward work. Her lower 
mast was long and her topmast was short. 
She showed a great hoist of mainsail and a 
long, but not highly peaked gaff. She car- 
ried a single big jib and a jib topsail. She 
was very fast in moderate winds and smooth 
water. When the water was lumpy she 
could not go, and when it was rough she 
stayed at home. The typical British yacht 
was long and narrow and deep. She had no 
centerboard and carried most of her ballast 
outside. She had a comparatively short 
lower mast and along topmast. Her main- 
sail showed less hoist than ours and more 
peak. She invariably had a double head 
rig, and she steered with a tiller instead of 
with a wheel. She was fast in very light 
airs, but not in moderate breezes. We 
could run away from her in our own weather, 
but when it began to blow she could drown 
us out. To-day the models of the two 
countries are so nearly alike that only an 
expert can tell the difference. We have 
made our yachts narrower and deeper, 
abandoned the centerboard and adopted 
outside ballast, while the British have made 
theirs wider and have taken other ideas 
from us. 

The Cup was won by the famous old 
schooner America in 1851, and for thirty 
years not a single vessel was turned out for 
the express purpose of sailing in a contest 
for that cup except Mr. James Ashbury’s 
second venture, Livonia, an English schooner 
yacht, built in 1871. Mr. Ashbury had tried 
to win with Cambria in the previous year 
and had been defeated by the New York 
Yacht Club’s crafty scheme of racing its 
whole fleet against him. Mayic won, and 
Mr. Ashbury went home and built Livonia. 
She was just an ordinary English schooner- 
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yacht of her time, smart in brisk winds and 
a jump of a sea, but no match for our craft in 
the smooth waters and soft airs of summer 
off the Hook. The New York Yacht Clab 
set four schooners against Livonia, name'; 
Columbia, Palmer, Sappho and ebiidlees. , 
the idea being to select on the morning of 
the race the vessel best suited to the condi- 
tions of the day. Mr. Ashbury had to take 
the weather as it came. The result was that 
he caught the skimming dish Columbia in a 
freshening breeze in one of the races, and 
beat her, thus gaining the distinction of being 
the only Englishman that ever won a race in 
a series for the America’s Cup. 

It was not, however, till 1885 that the 
designing of yachts to fight for the Cup 
really began. In 1881 the first race between 
sloops had taken place, the contestants being 
the Canadian sloop Atalanta, and the New 
York iron sloop Mischief. But before this 
race there had entered into yachting, ele- 
ments which had no little influence on the 
designing of American craft. The influ- 
ences had not yet had time to work out their 
full results, however, and Mischief was not 
far from the typical model of our sloops. 
She had perhaps a little more depth and 
carried a trifle more ballast. She was 67 
feet 5 inches over all, 61 feet on the water 
line, 19 feet 10 inches beam, and 7 feet 
9 inches draught. Before her advent, how- 
ever, the strenuous advocates of the deep 
and narrow cutter model had begun to 
make themselves heard and seen along 
the Atlantic seaboard. In July, 1878, the 
cutter Muriel was launched, built by Henry 
Piegras for Mr. James Stillman, of the New 
York Yacht Club. She was 45 feet over all, 
9 feet beam, 7 feet 9 inches draught, and 
carried 6 1-3 tons of outside lead ballast. 
In the following year, Mr. Roosevelt Schuy- 
ler had built at the Piegras yard the cutter 
Yolande, 32 feet over all, 25 feet on the 
water line, 7 feet 6 inches beam, and 5 feet 
deep. Mr. Schuyler, who was the most 
ardent of all advocates of the deep, narrow 
model and outside lead, kept his little craft 
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jn commission well into the winter and 
showed that she could go out when all 
centerboard skimming dishes had to stay at 
home. But the shallow fellows could lose 
him in fair sailing weather. Trial races 
were held in 1881 to select the defender of 
the Cup, and four vessels, none of which 
had been designed for the purpose, started. 
These were Gracie, Mischief, Hildegard and 
Pocahontas. The last named was the only 
new one of the four. Mischief was chosen 
and in two raves (November 9 and 10) beat 
the Canadian handily. Meanwhile on Au- 
gust 16, 1881, the Anchor line steamer 
Devonia came into port carrying on her deck 
the Scotch cutter Madge. My dear old 
friend, Captain Roland Coffin, the best 
yacht racing reporter that ever trod a deck, 
was of the opinion that this yacht was 
brought to this country by the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club’s cutter enthusiasts to prove 
that the cutter model was superior to our 
slooop pattern. At any rate Madge in a 
series of races with Schemer and Wave fur- 
nished food for deep thought to American 
yacht designers and did more to revolution- 
ize their ideas than any race for the America’s 
Cup had up to that time. Madge was 38 
feet 9 inches on the water line, 48 feet 1 inch 
over all, 7 feet 9 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches 
deep and 8 feet draught. She was a Watson 
boat. 

The next announcement of challenges 
for the America’s Cup came in the winter 
of 1884-85 from Sir Richard Sutton, of 
the cutter Genesta, and Lieut. Henn, of the 
cutter Galatea. The latter learning that 
Sir Richard had preceded him in the intent 
to challenge gave way and said that he 
would come the next year. So there we 
were confronted with the fact that two great 
cutters in the ninety-foot class were about 
to cross the sea in search of the now his- 
toric cup and that we had no single-stickers 
of their own size to meet them. Some- 
thing had to be done, and the men were 
not wanting who should do it. A syn- 
dicate of Boston gentlemen, headed by 
Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes and Gen. Charles 
J. Paine, entrusted to Mr. Edward Burgess 
a commission to design for them a ninety- 
foot sloop to compete for the honor of 
defending the Cup, and Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, then Commodore of the New 
York Yacht Cub, and Mr. William P. 
Douglass, the Vice-Commodore, engaged 
Mr. A. Cary Smith to design a vessel for 
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them. Mr. Burgess created the famous 
sloop Puritan and Mr. Smith turned out 
the excellent iron sloop Priscilla, which 
would have been regarded as a remarkable 
production, if the other yacht had not 
existed. The laying down of the’ lines 
of these two vessels marked the beginning 
of direct designing of yachts to defend 
the America’s Cup. Therefore let us ex- 
amine in what respect the chosen champion 
differed from the previously accepted type 
of American sailing yacht. Priscilla may 
be left out of the question, for it was con- 
ceded that she was outclassed at her very 
birth. She was tried out in a Goelet Cup 
race in nasty weather off Newport and again 
in formal trial races off Sandy Hook, and 
in all save one trial, the Boston creation 
showed her superiority. 

There was no haphazard work in the 
preparations to meet Genesta. We had 
learned our lesson from Madge. We had 
gone out to meet her with “any old thing,” 
with canvas setting, as Captain Coffin justly 
said, “like a purser’s shirt on a hand- 
spike,” and with a craft fit for holiday 
sport, but not for hard thrashing to wind- 
ward in a seaway. Now we had to meet a 
yacht confessedly able in out-of-doors 
weather, and it behooved us to be ready. 
The sequel showed that an ounce of pre- 
paration was indeed better than a pound 
of cure. A great deal of nonsense has been 
written about the races of Puritan and 
Genesta, but I, who watched them closely, 
assert that we had no walk-over. The 
smart British cutter took a lot of beating; 
and in the final race, in a thirty-mile breeze, 
rising at one time to forty, only a fortunate 
shift of wind made victory certain for us. 
If we had been racing with one of our old- 
fashioned models, we should have been 
beaten. We used to smile at the extremist 
views of such gentlemen as Mr. Roosevelt 
Schuyler about the deep model and out- 
side ballast, but we have had reason to thank 
them for having first called our attention 
to it. Puritan was a scientifically designed 
yacht. She was 81 feet 14 inches long 
on the water line, 22 feet 7 inches beam, 
and 8 feet 8 inches draught. Compared 
with Mischief, she showed that with 20 
feet 14 inches more water line she had only 
2 feet 9 inches more beam and 11 inches 
more draught. Mischief depended largely 
upon her initial stability for her stiffness, 
as did all the wide shallow yachts. But 
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these craft would not hold their way in a 
sea. Puritan was a compromise. She car- 
ried a centerboard, which was formerly 
believed to be the whole secret of the smart- 
ness of American yachts in going to wind- 
ward, but it worked through a keel, which 
was well loaded with outside lead. The 
use of this made it possible to lower the 
bilges a little and give the vessel less beam 
on her length. Her opponent, Genesta, 
represented the extreme cutter type. She 
was 81 feet long, 15 feet beam and 13 feet 
draught. 

Our sloop had borrowed some of the 
best ideas of the cutter rig. She had a 
long topmast and a short lower mast. 
These things are now common, but we used 
to build with enormous hoist of mainsail 
and a little topsail like a pocket handker- 
chief. Puritan had also the straight round 
bowsprit of the cutter, though it was not 
fitted to house. She had also the runners 
and runner pendants of a cutter, but she 
retained the boom lacing of the mainsail. 
She set her jib flying, a la cutter, but this 
feature was not retained in subsequent 
designs. The chief points of departure 
from our old pernicious type were the 
diminution of the beam, the lowering of the 
draught and the use of outside ballast. Asa 
standard of measure by which to judge the 
amount of increase of depth on the old type, 
it may be noted that Grayling, an 85-foot 
schooner, drew only 5 feet with her board up. 
Puritan carried 48 tons of ballast, all told, 
and her sail area was 7,932 square feet. 
Genesta carried 2 tons of inside and 70 tons 
of outside ballast and a sail area of 7,150 
feet. It was generally conceded that she 
was undersparred, but this was a_ typical 
defect of the British cutter of her date. 
Some experts thought, too, that she was 
overballasted. Mr. Burgess in “ Yachts and 
Yachting” said: “The object in building 
Puritan was not so much to get a vessel 
that would be particularly fast in light 
weather as to produce a good all-round 
yacht, and especially one that would give 
a good account of herself in a breeze of 
wind—at any rate, a boat that would not 
disgrace herself in heavy weather.”” Puritan 
justified the hopes of her designer, who 
next turned his attention to drawing the 
lines of a yacht to beat Galatea in 1886. 
This cutter was more formidable, at least 
on paper, than Genesta. She was 102.6 feet 
over all, 86.8 feet on the water line, 15 feet 
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beam, 13.5 feet draught, 157.63 tons dis- 
placement, had a sail area of 7,595 square 
feet, and carried 80 tons of ballast. Muy- 
flower, the yacht chosen to sail against her 
was 100 feet over all 85.7 feet on the wa 
line, 23.6 feet beam on deck, 22.3 feet b: 

at the water line, 10 feet draught, ha 
displacement of 128 tons and carried 
tons of ballast inside and out. Her 
area is not given in Mr. Burgess’s reco 
but it was larger than that of her oppon: 
In regard to the new features in her desi 
Mr. Burgess wrote: “In order to make 
sasier in a seaway her bilge was m 
slightly easier and the center of gra 
lowered, the center of buoyancy b 
lowered considerably also.” This lowe: 
of the bilge and the weights was only a « 
tinuation of the development begun 
Puritan. It was the second step in a | 
and interesting march of progress 
from our old skimming dish model, a m: 
uninterruptedly continued till a limit 
reached and Mr. Herreshoff in Colw) 
went back a pace, as we shall see. Ins 

of Galatea’s formidable dimensions ./ 
flower beat her much worse than Pu 
had beaten Genesta, and furthermore in 
following season, during which the Brit: 
yacht remained in our waters, Aflantic, 
which had been built to compete for the 
honor of defending the Cup and had been 
conquered by Mayflower in the trials, «also 
defeated Galatea decisively in several regat- 
In the Cup series of 1886 the fact that 
the British boat would not point with ours 
was so apparent that the centerboard re- 
ceived again the credit for being a wonder 
worker. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Burgess thought it was only a convenience, 
handy for large boats because it could he 
hauled up in shallow waters, but not neces- 
sary for small craft at all. In my own 
opinion one of the chief causes of the failure 
of Genesta and Galatea to point with our 
yachts was their baggy, loose-footed main- 
Our British cousins gave up thiese 
old favorites of theirs after those two ex- 
periences and all their cup challengers since 
then have had their mainsails laced to the 
booms. 

In 1887 we had another tussle with 
challenger, this time a canny Scot. T 
cutter Thistle, designed by Watson to con 
pete for the Cup, showed more radical d 
partures from typical English designs th 
any other vessel that had ever visit: 


tas. 


sails. 
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American waters, which was natural, as 
she was the first British craft built for the 
Cup races. She was a giant in every way, 
built to carry sail and be driven, and the 
first reports of her frightened us. She was 
108.05 feet over all, 86.46 feet on the water 
line, 20.03 feet beam, 13.8 feet draught, 
138 ions displacement, and carried 62 tons 
of ballast. The decrease in ballast was 
made possible by the increase in beam. 
This increase was doubtless the outcome 
of on idea that the initial stability of Ameri- 
can yachts added to their sail-carrying 
power and enabled them to sail on their 
lines. Thistle .was sparred much more 
generously than her predecessors. Genesta, 
for example, had a 70-foot boom; Galatea’s 
was 73; but Thisile’s was 80. Her under- 
body revealed new ideas, too. She was 
the first of the Cup yachts to show the cut- 
ting away of the underbody forward, now 
a familiar feature of all our crack craft. It 
was a novelty to us then, but the English 
had already seen it in the yawl Jullanar, 
in 1876, and she had borrowed the idea 
from the Windermere Lake yachts, which 
show a curved rise of the keel from a point 
a little forward of the stern post to the 
stem, meeting the latter at the water line. 
The Boston syndicate again came forward, 
and for it Mr. Burgess designed Volunteer. 
Again we had a better sail-carrier than our 
opponents. Volunteer was 106.23 feet over 
all, 85.88 on the water line, 23.2 feet beam 
on deck, 22.3 on the water line, 130 tons 
displacement, 10 feet draught, and carried 
55 tons of ballast. Her main boom was 
four feet longer, and her main truck four 
feet higher than Thisile’s. Volunteer showed 
an elongation of her upper lines forward, 
and consequently a little finer entrance. 
Her weights were lowered considerably, 
for she was built of steel, like the challenger, 
while her predecessors had been of wood. 
The lightening of the structure made pos- 
sible an increase of ballast, as well as a lower- 
ing of it, and these were the factors which 
enabled Mr. Burgess to give her a larger 
sail plan. Thus, with less weight, a slightly 
finer entrance and an increase of power 
she proved to be considerably faster than 
Mayflower, and defeated her handsomely 
in the trials. Of Thistle, she made easy 
prey, defeating her by large margins in 
successive races. 

The defeat of Thistle seemed to have dis- 
couraged our plucky opponents, but in 
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1893 Lord Dunraven came with Valkyrie I., 
as handsome a cutter as ever rode the waves. 
She had made her merits known in some 
preliminary races, but on this side of the 
water a New York syndicate, largely com- 
posed of the men since interested in De- 
fender and Columbia, had commissioned 
Mr. N. G. Herreshoff, of Bristol, R. I., to 
design a defender. Something must here 
be said of the rise of Mr. Herreshoff and the 
peculiarities of his models. It was in 1891 
that a 46-foot cutter called Gloriana, 
launched in May of that year, attracted 
attention by her speed and her uncommon 
lines. She was 70 feet over all, 45 feet 
3 inches water line, 13 feet beam, and 10 
feet 2 inches draught. Her sheer plan 
showed .an underbody cut away forward, 
a long projecting bow whose line ran from 
the gammon iron directly into that of the 
keel, and the greatest draught a few feet 
forward of the stern post. Her water lines 
showed an abolition of all concavity for- 
ward, a feature toward which Burgess had 
been slowly moving. Her bows flared out 
strongly above the water line, and she was 
consequently very lively and also very 
fussy in a sea. But with her 23 tons of 
lead ballast and a sail-spread 250 feet greater 
than that of any other yacht in her class, 
she proved herself queen of the forty-sixes, 
and a dangerous competitor for much larger 
craft. The brilliant victories of this yacht 
over Sayonara, Mineola and Beatriz, the 
fast Burgess 46-footers, caused the selection 
of her designer to succeed Mr. Burgess (who 
had passed away) in the work of drafting 
models for the defence of the Cup. To 
meet Valkyrie I. he designed the center- 
board sloop Vigilant. With the advent of 
Mr. Herreshoff into the designing field began 
a system of secrecy, which has since made 
it impossible to get at all the dimensions of 
the competing yachts. Those which I give 
without a statement to the contrary are 
official. Vigilant’s chief features were her 
cut-away underbody, her plentiful beam, 
her depth, her lightness of hull and her sail- 
carrying power. Her chief measurements 
are: Water line, 86.19 feet; length over all, 
128 feet; mast, 69.08 feet; topmast, 56.88; 
gaff, 54.76; sail area, 11.272. Her amount 
of ballast has never been officially published. 
Her opponent, Valkyrie J., was a little 
smaller, measuring 85.5 on the water line, 
and having a sail area of 10.042 square feet. 
The competitors against Vigilant for the 
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honor of defending the Cup were almost 
as interesting as she was, but there is not 
space to discuss them here. They were 
Colonia, a keel sloop, designed for Mr. 
Archibald Rogers by Herreshoff; Jubilee, 
designed and owned by Gen. Charles J. 
Paine, of Boston, and Pilgrim, built for a 
Boston syndicate from designs by Mr. 
George Stewart. Pilgrim was a fin keel, the 
largest yacht of this type built up to that 
time. 

Lord Dunraven intended to come after 
the Cup in 1894, but Valkyrie No. II., built 
that year, was lost in a storm in the Medi- 
terranean, so he tried it again in 1895 with 
Valkyrie III. In this vessel the British 
designer, Mr. Watson, undertook to com- 
bine the best features of his Thistle with 
ideas picked up in this country. He aimed 
at turning out a huge sail-carrying brute, 
and these were her dimensions: Length over 
all, 129 feet; water line, 88.85; beam, 27; 
draught, 18.6; from upper side of boom to 
topsail halyard block, 129.8; spinnaker 
boom, 78.94; gaff, 59.58; topmast, 55.98; 
square root of sail area, 114.14. I cannot 
give the mast measurement, simply because 
Mr. Hyslop, the official measurer, did not 
take it, and it was not made known in any 
other trustworthy way. To meet this yacht 
Mr. Herreshoff designed Defender, a vessel 
from which the time-honored centerboard 
was absent. She was cut away forward, 
and had the now familiar canoe bow. The 
line of her underbody forward began far 
above the water line, almost under the 
gammon iron, whence it swept almost 
straight to the forward edge of her keel, 
joining it in an easy curve. The front edge 
of the keel had a large incline forward, and 
the sternpost showed a big rake. The 
vessel had a tolerably high bilge with an 
easy curve. Her dimensions were as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 124 feet; water line, 
88.45; beam, 23; draught, 19; and sail area 
(square root), 112.26. Her spars were all 
a little shorter than those of her opponent, 
except her gaff, which was more than five 
feet longer. She proved to be easier in a 
sea, and much faster in moderate winds, 
than the challenger. In these two yachts 
the fundamental differences between British 
and American designs finally disappeared. 
Both were deep of draught, wide of beam, 
easy in bilge and carried heavy keel ballast. 
In Defender, however, Mr. Herreshoff had 
begun his experiments in lightness of con- 
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struction. Vigilant had Tobin bronze plates 
and Dejender retained this idea, using also 
aluminum topsides and deck beams. Every- 
thing that could be devised to make the 
vessel light was used, while Valkyrie was 
heavy. 

In 1899 Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamocl: 
was the challenger, and to meet her \r, 
Herreshoff designed Columbia, a keel slovp. 
Mr. Fife, the designer of Shamrock, ainie 
at power and lightness. His yacht 
huge, but her underbody was of manganv se 
bronze, and she had nickel steel topsites, 
while her rigging and spars were as lic! 
as possible. Small metal blocks were 
ployed wherever possible. Her spars, |: 
ever, were too light, and her canvas sag 
to leeward. Columbia was also desig 
for extreme lightness, her underbody bein; 
of manganese bronze, and her plates above 
the water line of nickel steel. Her s; 
and rigging were extraordinarily light, ) 
perfect in strength. Her dimensions are sis 
follows: Length over all, 132 feet; wai 
line, 89.66; beam, 24 feet 24 inches (iin 
official) ; draught, 20 feet (unofficial) ; spin 
naker boom, 73.35; gaff, 64.95; topmast, 
64.5; upper side of boom to topsail halyard 
block, 134.75. Shamrock’s principal dimen- 
sions were: Water line, 87.69 feet; beam, 
24 feet 6 inches (unofficial); draught, 20 
feet (unofficial), and sail area, 13,490 square 
feet, as against 13,135 for Columbia. All 
Shamrock’s spars were longer than Colum- 
bia’s, except her topmast, which was six 
feet shorter. Her displacement was several 
tons less than that of Valkyrie I/I., her 
beam two feet less and her water line a foot 
longer. Weight reduced in her hull had 
been put in her keel, so that on the whole 
she showed finer lines, a lighter hull and 
a larger sail spread. 

Columbia, though a keel sloop, almost 
reproduced the lines of a light-draught 
centerboard. She was longer over all than 
Defender, her underbody forward was con- 
siderably more cut away, her keel was 
shorter, with its front further back, she 
drew more water and had her lead lower, 
her bilge was higher and more sharply 
turned and her beam was less. In short, 
she reduced the area of wetted surface to 
a minimum, and with a very shallow and 
fine body was able to carry an exception- 
ally great sail spread. This, in addition to 
her lightness, made her a remarkably fast 
yacht. 
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By W. S. 


of Jerome Park was auspicious. It 

followed the close of the Civil War, 
which, like all wars, had loosened the vol- 
ume of money, inflated values and created 
a fictitious prosperity and its twin brother, 
extravagance. A change had come over 
the manners of the people. Many had 
made money, and now they began to seek 
pleasure. The “Black Crook” and French 
opera-bouffe, that favorite child of the 
Second Empire, ruled in the theaters. 
Tostee warbled as “La Grande Duchesse,” 
and rendered “un mari sage” from “La 
Belle Helene” with an abandon that shocked 
the elder generation. Irma, as “La Peri- 
chole,” and Rose Bell as “ Boulotte,”’ were 
the talk of the town; “Genevieve de Bra- 
bant” intoxicated Gotham, and “Orphee 
aux Enfer,” with its Jardin Mabille can-can 
capped the climax. Lydia Thompson and 
her blonde burlesquers had taken the field ; the 
“legitimate” played to empty houses, while 
the new school held seats at a premium. 
Plainly we had passed the austere period 
of our existence as a people, and entered 
upon that of pleasure seeking, which wealth 
always brings. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Leonard 
W. Jerome appeared as a caterer to the 
pleasure-loving taste. He had acquired 
great and sudden wealth, and, purchasing 
the Bathgate estate at Fordham, in the 
northern suburbs of New York, built Jerome 
Park, which led the revival of racing. There 
had been racing on the Long Island courses, 
and later at Paterson, N. J.; but it had 
not flourished in the North for years. The 
South had been its theater, but with the 
close of the war it shifted to New York. 
Mr. Jerome’s idea was to inaugurate racing 
as a fashionable sport as he had seen it at 
Ascot and Goodwood in England, and 
Chantilly in France. Accordingly the 
American Jockey Club was formed, com- 
posed of gentlemen of position and influ- 
ence, with the late Hon. August Belmont 
as president. 

It had never been the custom in the 
North for ladies to attend race meetings; 


‘| “HE period that marked the opening 


Vosburgh 


the Puritan spirit so aggressive in the 
northern states had held it as improper. 
And this Mr. Jerome and his confreres 
sought to combat. Accordingly, the open- 
ing of Jerome Park was marked by a dis- 
play of female beauty, wealth and fashion 
that amazed the country. People talked 
of it, editors wrote of it, and some of them 
in censure “that ladies of Gotham’s lead- 
ing families should be seen at a public 
horse race.” But after the shock was over 
they seemed to realize that a change had 
come, and special writers were engaged to 
describe the toilettes of the ladies and the 
magnificence of the equipages. 

Jerome Park on a race day became the 
Mecca of fashion. At the foot of the club- 
house bluff the drags were “parked,” the 
horses unhitched, and refreshments served 
on the drags, from which Manhattan’s fairest 
daughters viewed the races attired in a de- 
gree of costume that made old-fashioned 
people stare. Visiting from drag to drag 
was done as at the opera among the boxes. 
Then for the great race of the day the ladies 


‘ and gentlemen would descend and walk in 


pairs, forming a long line across the course 
to the members’ stand. The grand stand 
was divided into three sections, the middle 
section being reserved for members. At 
the outset there was an indignant outburst 
from public and press against the “snob- 
bish exclusiveness,”’ but it was many years 
before the barriers were removed. 

The club-house was a unique feature. 
Located on a high, wooded bluff, it was 
equipped with spacious dining-rooms, orna- 
mented with copies of Herring’s master- 
pieces of “The British Stud.” Pantaloon 
whispering soft nothings to Phryne; Camel 
and Banter having a “horse talk,” which 
resulted in Touchstone, while Sir Hercules 
was wooing Beeswing over a brook. “The 
Cracks of the Turf,’ each had his appro- 
priate niche. Voltigeur and The Flying 
Dutchman stripping for “The Great Match 
at York,” Stockwell of the heroic mold, 
and the lengthy, elegant West Australian 
looked down from the walls, as did the 
dainty, deerlike Newminster. Blair Athol’s 
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blaze face, Blink Bonny’s bobtail, Tedding- 
ton’s calf-knees, were all there to demon- 
strate the “character” Herring gave his 
pictures. 

An adjoining building was a spacious 
ballroom. The club-house was always open; 
an excellent chef was in occupation, and it 
soon became the great society rendezvous. 
Driving and sleighing parties, trap shooting, 
skating and polo playing rendered the place 
a favorite tryst. Sleeping accommodations 
were plenty and it became quite the thing 
for an owner to take a party of friends to 
dinner, stop overnight and be up betimes 
to see the morning gallops. And often at 
sunrise, when the dew still lay heavy on the 
grass, parties could be seen descending the 
hill to witness a trial for the Belmont, or to 
ask some promising youngster “a leading 
question” before the stable’s jacket and_its 
dollars were entrusted him for the Juvenile. 

Mr. Leonard W. Jerome began collecting 
a stable of racers with characteristic dash. 
He paid $40,000 for Kentucky shortly after 
that great racer won the Inauguration Stakes. 
But alas! like most of Mr. Jerome’s ventures 
in horseflesh, it was not a good one. He 
erected a superbly-appointed stable for the 
horse, west of Jerome Park, and collected 
a stud of mares. Kentucky’s attempt to 
beat Lexington’s time the following year was 
ill advised—hopeless in fact—and beyond 
attracting an enormous assemblage, did no 
good. Soon after he was sold to Mr. Bel- 
mont for $15,000, and the turf saw him no 
more. Mr. Jerome retired soon after. His 
turf career was not brilliant. Fleetwing 
came to his stable late in life and with brittle 
hoofs; Clara Clarita was fair, Redwing, ditto, 
and DeCourey was much the best of the 
“blue and white stripes” brigade. Indeed, 
Mr. Jerome’s fame rests more upon his 
efforts as a promoter of racing than as an 
owner of horses. It was he who led the 
formation of the Coney Island Jockey Club, 
and the building of Sheepshead Bay course 
when as president of the club he returned to 
racing with Irish King, One Dime and 
Onondaga. When Jerome Park was threat- 
ened, he was quick to provide it a successor, 
and interesting the late Mr. John A. Morris 
he set about to build another. Van Court- 
landt Park was selected, but the city wanted 
it for a public park, and finally Morris Park 
was built—the most magnificently appointed 
race-course in the world. At one time Mr. 
Jerome was president of both the Coney 
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Island and New York Jockey Clubs, and 
racing men of to-day can hardly begin to ap- 
preciate the debt they owe to his genius 
and enterprise. 

Mr. Milton H. Sanford was another of 
those acquisitions to the turf who came sith 
the Jerome Park era, and one of the most 
astute. Few made racing a deeper siudy 
and none could approach this Talleyrand 
of racing in the bringing off a great «vup, 
Far back in the Preakness hills of New 
Jersey he purchased the farm now owned 
by Mr. Galway, and there he built a private 
galloping ground where profane eyes could 
not witness his trials, nor hear of them «atil 
he appeared in the “Subscription Room” 
on Madison avenue the night before the 
race and bet them to a standstill. Handi- 
caps were his chief delights and in six se:isons 
the Grand National fell to him five tiines, 
Loadstone was his first winner of note, when 
in ’67 he won the Westchester Cup with 
Hayward in the saddle. Northumber|and 
was not a success nor was Hotspur, a brother 
to Asteroid, for which he gave the higiest 
price then paid for a yearling. He was a 
great buyer of Lexington’s colts, and had 
little else until later. La Polka’s Grand 
National of ’69 was a tremendous coup, but 
for once the “fine Italian hand” could not 
conceal Madame Dudley’s merit in the 
Champagne. Preakness added another coup 
however, when he won the great Dinner 
Party Stakes at Baltimore in October of his 
three-year-old year, up to which time he 
had never started, and was as big as a bull. 
Monarchist was beaten in the Belmont, but 
a few months later the “dark blue” found 
in him the weapon it had pined to wield in 
the great events, and turn the flank of the 
all- conquering McDaniel confederacy and 
Harry Bassett. 

Soon after Mr. Sanford began to look for 
the broader theater of English racing, and 
his stable was transferred to Newmarket. 
But poor success and ill health soon brought 
it to a close. Mr. Sanford told us a few 
years before his death that his greatest 
mistake was that he had not as a rule trained 
his colts at two years old, and that had 
Monarchist been raced at that age he would 
have matured and raced better than he did. 
Monarchist was always his ideal racer and 
resembled Lexington more than any of his 
sons, a long beautiful bay with black points 
and marked like his sire. In action he 
moved as closely to the ground as Ham- 
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From an old photograph. 
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burg, and with a steadiness that wore down 
his fields, but asa sire he had no better for- 
tune than others of Levity’s male descend- 
ants. 

The late Hon. August Belmont as presi- 
dent of the Jockey Club had a position to 
maintain and at once begun selecting a 
stable to bear his since famous “maroon 
with red sash and cap.’’ Maid of Honor 
and Glenelg he purchased of Mr. Cameron 
and Fenian he bought at the foot of his 
dam Spiletta. Unlike Lord Derby who 
labored for years in vain to win the great 
race bearing his family title, Mr. Belmont 
captured the Belmont Stakes upon its third 
renewal (1869), running first and second 
with Fenian and Glenelg, but the latter 
could have won had the stable elected. 
It was similar to the case of Mameluke 
and Glenartney in the Derby of 1827. 
Finesse, Attraction and Nellie James did 
their share, and in 1870 Mr. Belmont 
headed the “Winning Owners.” He began 
the importation of brood mares in 1868. 
He never stopped at price when he wanted 
a horse and Kingfisher became his for 
$15,000 after the Travers, and Grey Planet 
for $10,000 after landing the Champagne 
Stakes of ’71. The Ill Used he purchased 
through Weatherby at Middle Park and 
from a son of Ellermire and grandson of 
Ellerdale great things were expected. 
He was by Breadalbane which Blink Bonny 
foaled a few days before she died and a 
Clydesdale mare became his foster mother 
to which his inability to stay was attributed. 
But his son (The Ill Used) evidently bred 
back to Ellerdale. He was an out-and-out 
stayer as he proved in the Kenner. Yet 
his progeny seemed to illustrate Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of “reversion,” as few of them liked 
a distance. 

Rhadamanthus at $7,000 did not prove as 
good a bargain to Mr. Belmont as he did 
to Dwyer Brothers, in whose colors he sub- 
sequently became the terror of trainers. 
Olitipa and Sultana at $10,000 were a good 
purchase and swept the filly stakes. Fid- 
dlestick was fast, but Pincus broke him 
down trying to make a stayer of him; 
Bertram was “coachy,’’ Susquehanna capi- 
tal. Mr. Belmont retired in 1881, but in 
’88 the maroon jacket revived. Mean- 
time he had purchased St. Blaise, as King- 
fisher’s success had been wholly with 
fillies. Raceland, too, had been purchased 
and with Prince Royal, La Tosca, St. Carlo, 
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Peeress, Fides and Potomac the “maroon 
revival” was a turf epoch to remember. 
Had Mr. Belmont lived to race in ’91 he 
would probably have surpassed all previous 
years as in addition to the horses named 
he had coming, two years old, such lights as 
His Highness, St. Florian, Victory, Chatham, 
St. Felix, etc. 

Dr. John B. Irving, the first secretary 
of the American Jockey Club, was a selec- 
tion in keeping with its tone. Dr. Irving 
was one of that class of South Carolinians 
who shone in politics, diplomacy and 
literature during the first half of the last 
century. He was a man of finished edu- 
cation and elevated character; to a becoming 
modesty he joined an elegance of manner 
exalted, graceful and insinuating. With 
a brilliant wit he joined a delicacy of taste 
that encbled him to apply the ablest 
authors to the most commonplace affairs 
of life and rendered him one of the most 
instructive and charming of men. Edu- 
cated in England he had chummed with 
Lord Macaulay as a classmate at Cam- 
bridge, hobnobbed with the nobility, seen 
Buckle, Chifney, Robinson and all the great 
jockeys of the Georgian era. He had never 
missed a Two Thousand or a Derby while 
there, and had beheld Blacklock and Dr. 
Syntax in their salad days. He had ridden 
as an amateur at Cambridge, his racing 
lore was as profound as his classics and he 
presided over the duties of secretary with 
native dignity and unpretending grace. 

Mr.Charles Wheatly was clerk of the course, 
and joined to vast experience an unbending 
habit of application which at one time en- 
abled him to compass the duties of secretary 
of three race-courses—Jerome Park, Mon- 
mouth and Saratoga. In 1870 he succeeded 
Dr. Irving as secretary of the American 
Jockey Club. Mr. Wheatly was a printer 
by trade, an editor by profession, and had 
been the special mouthpiece of John C. 
Breckinridge. Political honors would have 
been his had he not been under the jealous 
and absorbing spell of the more congenial 
study of racing and breeding. He had 
early collected the scattered records of the 
old American pedigrees, and before the pub- 
lication of the Stud Book he was the lead- 
ing authority in thoroughbred genealogy. 

Mr. John F. Purdy was one of the early 
stewards of the Jockey Club. He also 
filled the position of handicapper for which 
he was well fitted by experience and tem- 
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perament. His mind was clear, compre- 
hensive and correct, with a keen faculty of 
discrimination. He was “bred to the turf,” 
one of his immediate relatives, a great gen- 
tleman jockey, had ridden American Eclipse 
in the match with Henry fifty years before, 
and his own son, Mr. A. B. Purdy, was one 
of our most brilliant amateur riders. \r. 
Purdy raced in partnership with Mr. Withers 
and with success, too, for they won the 
Ladies with Tasmania in ’69, and the same 
year won the rich Annual Stakes with \es- 
pucius, beating the mighty Glenelg, who 
was the crack of the year. 

Perhaps of all the leading spirits in ‘he 
racing revival at Jerome Park none played 
a more conspicuous part in later years t}:an 
Mr. D. D. Withers. A residence at New 
Orleans during the piping Lexington-|.c- 
compte days at the Metaric, had given jim 
a taste for racing which a subsequent so- 
journ in France, during the time Napoleon 
III. and Compte de Morny were diverting 
the mind of the grande nation from politics 
to racing, served to strengthen. His part- 
nership with Mr. Purdy was dissolved in 
’°70, when Mr. Withers became ambitious of 
racing on a larger scale, and thus began the 
career of the “all black” with Elsie and Mimi. 
Then he gave Weatherby a standing order, 
and each season yearling colts and fillies 
came over the ocean. But a cruel fate 
seemed to follow this most deserving of 
owners. King Ernest tried good enough to 
win the Belmont, only to develop navicular 
trouble; Stonehenge could not stay a mile; 
Macaroon won races, but not important 
ones; Cyclone was as mad as a March hare, 
and Eothen was foundered on shipboard. 
Mr. Withers’ close attention soon made 
him a steward, for which he was well fitted. 
His mind was judicial, and his familiarity 
with “adjudged cases” seldom denied him 
a precedent, and by degrees he became the 
authority on questions involving “racing 
law and usage.” He was the leading spirit 
of Monmouth Park racing, and it became 
quite a Newmarket. As an owner, his only 
successful year was 1889, when he started 
eleven two-year-olds and won with ten. 
He did not become a breeder from choice. 
“T drifted into it,” he said, one day, when 
we were in Uncas’ box. He had an undue 
fondness for English blood, and fate, with 
its usual irony, ordained that Mimi, largely 
of native blood, should prove his best brood- 
mare. A man more devoted to racing never 
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existed, nor a better loser. His forfeits 
during the twenty years he raced amounted 
to a fortune. Yet his composure was such 
that even an occasional success could not dis- 
tur him, unless we except the day when his 


the Omnibus. 

The brothers Pierre and George Lorillard 
did not begin racing until 1873, when the 
former who had purchased some stock of 
Sir Joseph Hawley, won with Saxon, who 
the next year won the Belmont after a 
sensational finish, and Attila won the 
Travers. In 1875, however, the “cherry 
and black”? of Rancocas became a great 
factor in racing with Parole, Faithless and 
others. Mr. George Lorillard made a for- 
tunate purchase of Tom Ochiltree and began 
acareer of success unsurpassed by any stable 
unless it be that of the Dwyers. Harold, 
Danger, Duke of Magenta, Sensation, 
Idalia, Ferida, Monitor, Aella, Grenada and 
Spinaway landed stake after stake. Sen- 
sation was probably the best. He was 
named for the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
stud pointer and his yearling trial was 
the talk of the October meeting. All the 
winter horsemen talked of him and his 
debut in the Juvenile showed he was not 
overrated. He looked like a four-year-old 
that day, a beautiful brown bay with purple 
sheen, long in the bridle, wide in the chest, 
yet narrowing in the brisket, and with 
a development of quarters and gaskins 
like a quarter horse; but his feet were small 
and contracted. He had a way of rolling 
his eyes so that when he came out stripped 
for a race with colors up and the blue and 
orange ribbons in his mane he looked like a 
war horse. He never lost a race and yet 
he was sluggish and came near being nipped 
when Ferncliffe made his rush in the Nur- 
sery. When fairly extended his action 
exemplified the poetry of motion, a quality 
he was thought to derive from Barefoot, 
the sire of his grand-dam, Motto. 

Mr. Pierre Lorillard raced on a grander 
scale than his brother and would pay any 
price for a horse. His “invasion of Eng- 
land” brought him success with Parole 
and later with Iroquois, and the success 
of the latter in the Derby of 1881 did more 
to attract the attention and interest the 
public in racing than any other. cause. 
Mr. Lorillard was a man of great ingenuity 
and resistless energy and enterprise. He 
was the first to use aluminum “plates,” 
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which he found a success with Wanda, but 
useless on Drake Carter. He built enor- 
mous glass houses for his yearlings at Ran- 
cocas, where they could run at large all 
winter. It was he who introduced (in 
the Lorillard Stakes, 1879) the now popular 
clause in stakes allowing a horse to be 
“declared out” on payment of a minor 
forfeit. Previously all stakes had been 
“play or pay” or “half forfeit.” His mind 
was ever busy evolving new ideas; he was 
the chief adviser of Mr. Lawrence and 
certainly Mr. Lorillard’s connection with 
racing has been of inestimable good to the 
sport. 

Amateur riding was a feature of the 
Jerome meetings, andthe Members’ Cup 
its chief event. Mr. J. G. Hecksher, Mr. 
Carroll Livingston, Mr. Robt. Centre, 
Mr. A. B. Purdy and Mr. J. G. K. Lawrence 
were prominent. Mr. Livingston was so 
expert that offers were made to match him 
against Hayward or “ Brock’”’ (Charles Mil- 
ler). Mr. Lawrence ‘blossomed as an 
owner in partnership with Mr. George Loril- 
lard and won the Champagne with Hyder 
Ali, but when he begun racing in his own 
colors Mr. Lawrence landed the West- 
chester Cup with Shylock. But like Mr. 
Withers, it is likely that Mr. Lawrence’s 
In Memoriam will be as an official rather 
than an owner. When the Coney Island 
Jockey Club was formed he became its 
secretary and for years he acted as handi- 
capper, steward and placing judge. But 
it was as aframer of racing conditions that 
he was pre-eminent. The Suburban, Fu- 
turity and Realization were among _ his 
chief works, although Mr. P. Lorillard 
is suspected of a share in them. We have 
heard it said that Mr. Lawrence’s stake con- 
ditions were too involved, that he was un- 
able himself to construe them when asked; 
but the same thing was said of the great 
Newton in regard to his writings. Mr 
Lawrence’s connection with the turf did 
much to refine it. His stakes were named 
with, exquisite taste; he designed mem- 
bers’ badges of unique pattern. His entry 
blanks for stakes were in book form, beauti- 
fully illustrated. He also designed “the 
Suburban handkerchief,” a silken souvenir 
which each year found its way into many 
homes and advertised the race enormously. 
No man did more to appeal to the artistic, 
to lift racing out of the mire of mere gamb- 
ling. Yet it must be remembered that no 
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may: has ever, beén so favorably situated 
or ‘allowed ‘the’ opportunities to give effect 
o his ideas.’ 

When Jerome Park opened, Mr. John 
Hunter was still a young man, with the 
racing experience of an old one. The old 
Westchester families, the Morrises, the 
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Fashion, formed a racing stable shortly 
after the opening of Jerome Park, and a 
select breeding stud at Scarsdale. But \r, 
Morris’ heart was in Shorthorn cattle and 
Dorking fowls. He raced but a short time, 
and then created a furore by paying $40,100 
for eighth Duchess of Geneva, a seven years 








THE OLD 


STABLES. 


NOW USED AS A BARRACKS FOR ITALIAN LABORERS. 


Booths, the Bathgates and the Hunters had 
always kept race-horses, and Barefoot, 
Trustee and Mango—all St. Leger winners 
in England—had held court in New York’s 
most beautiful county. Mr. Hunter’s orange 
jacket appeared as soon as he attained his 
majority, and the noted gelding Nicholas I. 
soon made it famous. He bought Ken- 
tucky of Mr. Clay after he had run for the 
Derby at Paterson, and for three seasons 
Kentucky was champion of the East. His 
kinsman, Asteroid, was as successful in the 
West, and for a year efforts to bring them 
together failed. Challenges, and counter- 
challenges were of no avail, until at last 
Jerome Park’s Inauguration Stakes brought 
Asteroid East, only to break down the 
Sunday before the race, and Kentucky won, 
beating Fleetwing and Idlewild. Mr. Hun- 
ter’s racing continued until 1875 with Ulrica, 
Arcola, Nemesis, Olitipa, Rhadamanthus, 
etc., and he returned late in the eighties 
with Dagonet, Lovelace, etc. He  suc- 
ceeded Mr. Belmont as president of the 
American Jockey Club, and in 1892 was 
chairman of the Board of Control, which 
was the first movement made in general 
racing government. 

Mr. Lewis G. Morris, of Fordham, who 
had formerly owned the celebrated mare 


old Shorthorn cow at Sheldon’s sale of 1873. 
He had bred her grand-dam, Duchess 71st, 
by Duke of Gloster; and Oxford 5th, to 
which she traced; he had bought at Lord 
Dacie’s sale in 1853—the first importation 
of “the Duchess tribe” into the States. 
Three of the calves of this famous cow had 
sold for $64,000, and he had a standing offer 
of $10,000 for her next, which was not to be, 
however, as she died a few months later. 
Mr. Francis Morris, of Throgg’s Neck, 
and his son, the late Mr. John A. Morris, had 
raced horses for years before Jerome Park 
opened. But the “all scarlet”” now became 
famous for its homebreds, raised at West- 
chester, the get of Eclipse and the imported 
mare Barbarity, among which were Ruth- 
less, Relentless, Remorseless and Merciless. 
Ruthless was far the best, a great raking 
bay rather light viewed in profile, but, 
viewed from the front, her ribs spread in 
their arch from the spine, and the tape 
confirmed it. She won the Nursery, and, 
at three, the inaugural Belmont, the Travers, 
and broke Vigil’s heart in the Sequel. Mr. 
Morris raced nothing but homebreds. His 
son, Mr. John A. Morris,accompanied Mr. Ten 
Broeck to England, and saw several years 
of racing there. He was a familiar figure in 
the early days of Jerome, but withdrew to 
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“make his fortune,” and kept his promise, 


returning to the turf in the eighties, building 
Moris Park and reviving the glories of 
the “all searlet,”” which his sons now sus- 
tain in the third generation of this old West- 
chesier racing family. 

To write of early racing at Jerome Park 
without mention of Col. D. McDaniel would 
be to omit one of its most conspicuous 
actors. His career also illustrated the ups 
and downs of sporting life. He had pre- 
viously raced with success in the South, 
but his fortunes had reached so low an ebb 
when Harry Bassett appeared in 1870 that 
the colt had as a yearling, with the bal- 
ance of the stable, been seized for debt the 
year before by the Sheriff at Fordham. 
Harry Bassett was one of the greatest racc- 
horses of the generation. He won all the 
rich stakes at two and three years of age, 
losing only one race. It put Colonel Mc- 
Daniel on his feet and led to the powerful 
“McDaniel Confederacy”? of Messrs. Bas- 
sett. Daniels, Hubbard and Brewster, which 
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The Dwyer brothers appeared as owners 
in 1875 with Rhadamanthus, and then 
purchased Vigil and later Bramble. Then 
began a career of success such as the turf 
has never known, and the “ Dwyer dynasty” 
for years ruled the turf as it had never been 
ruled before. Each spring the Jerome Park 
trainers tried their youngsters to their satis- 
faction, but their hopes fell as they gathered 
to witness the arrival of “the Dwyer lot.” 
As the sheeted regiment of racers filed 
along the lilac-bordered lane, through the 
members’ gate, their “banged” tails swing- 
ing in unison, it evoked murmurs of ad- 
miration, but it made the trainers sick at 
heart. Duke of Magenta always held 
Bramble safe at three, but his exportation 
to England left Bramble’s path clear to 
win all the cups of 779. Then came Luke 
Blackburn’s brilliant career. Hindoo came, 
saw and conquered; then the white-faced 
Onondaga, the pretty Runnymede; Geo. 
Kinney, Barnes and Miss Woodford were 
“the great triumvirate” of ’83. Then 
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THE OLD CLUB-HOUSE. 


NOW USED AS 


Joe 


for several years dominated the turf. 
Daniels, Hubbard, Springbok, Abdel Koree, 
Tubman and Katie Pease were among its 
lot, and in 1873 it issued a challenge to the 
world to show horses at one, two, three and 


four miles at $10,000 each race, Colonel 
McDaniel made the mistake of most owners 
in keeping too many, and when the tide 
turned his fortune fell as quickly as it had 
grown. 


A POWER HOUSE. 


Panique, Richmond, Tremont, Hanover, 
Dewdrop, Pontiac, Kingston, Sir Dixon 
and Longstreet complete the chain of noted 
winners. 

Among the pioneers was Mr. W. Con- 
stable and everyone looked forward to a 
great racing career for him, as at the outset 
he was one of the most active of the stewards. 
But for some reason unknown Mr. Constable 
suddenly ceased to appear on the quarter 
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stretch and was seldom seen after. Glen- 
garry was the most noted one to carry his 
green jacket. Sir R. W. Cameron was an- 
other of the enthusiasts. He was the 
pioneer of importers, Leamington, Glenelg, 
Glengarry and Warminster being among 
his importations. He was a liberal nomi- 
nator, but his ill luck was disheartening 
and after ’72 we looked in vain for the 
“Maltese Cross.” Mr. W. R. Travers raced 
as Mr. Hunter’s partner and was long 
president of the Saratoga Association. 
Judge Monson sported his jacket occasion- 
ally as did Mr. George Peabody Wetmore, 
Mr. P. A. Hargous and Mr. C. W. Bathgate. 
Mr. James R. Keene did not appear as an 
owner until 1879 when Spendthrift intro- 
duced his spotted jacket in a series of races 
of the most sensational order. Mr. Cas- 
satt sported his “tricolor” three years 
later and the late W. L. Scott soon after. 
Mr. Galway came in 1875, but it was not 
until several years later that “the Master 
of Preakness” took the field in force with 
Bonnie Lizzie and Macduff. 

A race day at Jerome Park saw some 
notable gatherings on the quarter stretch 
between the races. Mr. M. H. Sanford 
in a brown velvet coat and an eye like a 
hawk, holding his hand to his ear to assist 
hearing as he leaned over to chat with Mr. 
Belmont in the lightest of Melton box- 
coats, crush hat and pearl gray gloves, 
resting one hand on his stick as was his 
habit. Price McGrath, with a weakness 
for red neckties, holding forth on Lucy 
Fowler’s latest foal (“a model of old 
Lexington, sir’), to Major Doswell of 
Virginia, who never appeared, rain or shine 
without an umbrella. Mr. Withers with 
thoughtful stoop of head discusses “a point 
of racing law” with Mr. Lawrence. Mr. 
John Hunter joins them, and the coming 
race for the Belmont is now the subject. 
There is doubtful news from Wildidle, 
Springbok’s trial is on every lip, and The 
Ill Used is mentioned in terms of profound 
respect. Col. McDaniel tramps along stick 
in hand and his third Belmont in prospect. 
Judge Monson bustles about bristling with 
business. Mr. Francis Morris of the patri- 
archal locks debates with Mr. Cameron on 
the possibilities of the Leamington-Eclipse 
cross. John Chamberlain is here, the 
prince of epicures and good fellow generally, 
and so is John Morrissey; but the lamb and 
the lion refuse to lie down together. 


The Passing of Jerome Park 


Mr. James Fisk, Jr., “the Prince of Erie,” 
who has driven up with a coach and six, 
attracts lots of attention and exults in it, 
Dr. Helmbold, too, is on hand with his 
coach and six, but sensationalism has ever 
been voted vulgarity at Jerome Park. Mr. 
O’Fallon of St. Louis, Gov. Bowie of Mary- 
land, Major Bacon of South Carolina, 
Senator Bayard of Delaware, Mr. Crouse 
of Ohio, Mr. Claybaugh of Maryland, Mr. 
Lloyd of New Jersey and Messrs. Swigert, 
Moore, Hunt, Reynolds, Grinstead and 
Richards of Kentucky, make up the “ visiting 
turfmen.” Every walk of life is repre- 
sented—law, medicine, art, drama, journal- 
ism—auction pools are sold back of the 
stand and $5,000 for first choice is not un- 
common, especially when Harry Genet. is 
on hand; the Fort Hamilton band is playing 
on the club-house bluff and the champ:gne 
corks are popping merrily among the car- 
riages exiled to the hill north of the siand 
where Phryne holds court. 

It seems as if all this were but yesterday, 
yet Jerome Park has vanished like “the 
baseless fabric” of a vision. Local im- 
provements have claimed the cradle of 
racing as a reservoir, and the “bluff”, with 
its assemblage of beau and belles, is {ast 
yielding to shovel, pick and dynamite; 
the course over which Glenelg, Hanover 
and Kingfisher strode in triumph is a drear 
waste; the little fence and weighing room 
to which Gilpatrick, Hayward, Rowe and 
Feakes have repaired, saddle in arm, to 
“scale” is gone, and the “lawn”, where 
thousands have cheered the Withers and 
Belmont winners, is now occupied by the 
brown-skinned sons of Italy, who perhaps 
scoff at its racing memories as they recall 
their ancestors’ feats in the chariot races 
of the emperors. A greater turf has grown, 
greater crowds gather to see Metropolitans, 
Brooklyns and Suburbans. Probably the 
fashionable display is as great to-day at 
the club-house and paddock at Morris Park 
as it ever was at Jerome. But it is only in 
the spring. Nowadays society does not 
return to town so early in the autumn 
as formerly. At none of our race-courses 
is there the exclusiveness of old Jerome; 
there is no place provided where a gentle- 
man can repair without being cross-ques- 
tioned as he could at Jerome. It may be 
that the times demand the change, but 
whether it is for the better I shall not 
undertake to say. 





INLAND YACHTING—ITS GROWTH AND FUTURE 


By W. P. Stephens 


has ordered still another yacht, and 

that from an American designer, to 
be udded to his already large fleet, will be re- 
ceived by most persons as merely one more 
indication of his ambition to lead in all sports 
as well as to excel in all arts. However 
much of the personal motive may be in- 
volved in the Emperor’s devotion to yachting, 
the real reason, as disclosed by his recent 
speech before the yachtsmen assembled at 
Kiel, lies much deeper. With a wisdom 
that might well be emulated by legislators 
on this side of the Atlantic, he is employing 
the sport as an aid to one of the greatest and 
most difficult of his many self-appointed 
tasks, the establishment of Germany as a sea 
power. With innumerable physical and 
material difficulties to surmount, he began 
early in his career as a ruler a purely senti- 
mental campaign in the promotion of a love 
of yachting among his subjects. Up to 
that time the sport had been an exotic in 
Germany, hardly advancing above the 
dignity of open-boat sailing, and mainly in 
imported craft of the American centerboard 
type. To-day the sport is on a permanent 
and prosperous basis, with a fine fleet of 
yachts, large and small; many clubs, headed 
by the Imperial Yacht Club, of which the 
Emperor is commodore, and Prince Henry 
vice-commodore; and yacht racing has at- 
tained all the dignity of a national sport. 
It can hardly be doubted that the knowledge 
and love of the water thus fostered among 
all classes will win for the new German navy 
a popular support far out of proportion to 
the limited area directly in contact with the 
sea. 

The conditions in this country have been 
in the past similar to those of Germany, for 
in spite of our vastly greater area of sea 
coast there has been an immense inland 
population, which, through mere ignorance, 
has been blind to the importance of a great 
navy and a prosperous merchant marine, 
and out of sympathy with all proposals for 
the expenditure of money in naval construc- 
tion. The first broad realization of the sea 


| HE news that the Emperor of Germany 


as an international arena came to the inland 
people in 1885, and the two following years 
through the victories of Puritan, May- 
flower and Volunteer in the defense of the 
America Cup. At the outset they appealed 
to the popular mind merely as a matter of 
sport, but in the end they carried a lesson of 
national significance, the vulnerability of the 
nation as a whole through its sea coast; the 
vital importance of naval supremacy in other 
lines as in yachting; and the necessity to the 
nation as a whole, and not merely for the 
protection of a few seaport towns, of a strong 
navy. The true source of sea power is not 
the temporary possession of great tonnage 
in war ships and heavy armor and powerful 
guns, but that national spirit such as estab- 
lished the sea power of England centuries 
ago, and later enabled the United States by 
moral force in the face of material deficien- 
cies to contend successfully with her in 1812. 
While the direct influence of the sea is limited 
to a very narrow belt of coast, the sport of 
yacht sailing is possible in almost every sec- 
tion of the country, and through it the whole 
nation may be kept in touch with its mari- 
time interests, both naval and commercial. 

The development of yachting on the 
smaller inland waters followed very slowly 
that on the Atlantic coast and the Great 
Lakes, in fact it is one of the last waves of 
the great tide of interest in outdoor sports 
which has swept over the country within the 
present generation. It is only within a 
comparatively recent period that the de- 
velopment of even the Middle West has 
reached a point where men have both leisure 
and means for sport. The racing yacht 
to-day on inland waters is largely the ac- 
cessory of the summer homes of wealthy 
residents of Chicago, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul on Lake Geneva, Lake Minnetonka 
and White Bear Lake. The yacht is not in- 
digenous to the inland portion of the United 
States; any natural love of the sea which the 
western boy may have inherited from re- 
mote ancestors was effectually smothered 
by two or three generations of frontier work 
and agricultural development; and he is a 
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stranger to that instinct which leads almost 
every boy born within reach of the sea to go 
afloat in some craft. The fact that there 
was water in his vicinity might suggest fish- 
ing or shooting, but not sailing for the 
pleasure of it. 

The early yachts of the West were impor- 
tations from the coast, the shoal center- 
board sloops and catboats of New York Bay. 
They appeared by degrees on different lakes, 
at first in too small numbers to permit of 
regular racing; their owners as a rule being 
eastern men, resident in the West. The 
great awakening of yachting which resulted 
from the victories of the Burgess boats 
about 1885, not only atfected the whole 
coast and the old yachting centers, but was 
strong enough to make its way far inland 
and attract general attention to the sport. 
Following it yacht clubs were established 
in many new places, and yacht racing came 
into popularity. At the outset the inland 
yachting was but a reflection of the smaller 
end of the sport on the coast, the craft were 
of one type, the shoal sand-bag racer, built 
by some noted New York or Sound builder 
and shipped by rail. 

The open sand-bag racing boat had been 
in vogue about New York from the early 
days of yachting, back in the fifties, and it 
had made its way to England, where, how- 
ever, it met with little favor, and to France 
and Germany where it became very pop- 
ular. As the result of a lengthy agitation 
there came about, between 1880 and 1885, 
a marked change of sentiment among 
American yachtsmen in favor of yachts with 
less breadth and greater depth of body and 
with all ballast fixed in the keel or below 
the floor. Though this applied mainly to 
the larger cabin yachts, the same ideas 
finally prevailed in the smaller classes, pro- 
ducing a new type of sailing boat. Year by 
year the new rules, prohibiting sand-bags 
and the shifting of ballast, and limiting 
the number of crew, were more generally 
adopted; the number of sand-bag boats 
constantly decreasing. It so happened 
that this change was almost coincident with 
the growth of inland yachting, and many of 
the fastest and most famous of the Sound 
fleet of open sloops and catboats, like 
Phyllis and Rival, were sold to Lake Geneva, 
Lake Minnetonka and other small lakes in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The rise of yachting on Lake Minnetonka 
is a typical case; as this beautiful lake became 


a popular summer home of the residents of 
Minneapolis its possibilities from a yachting 
standpoint attracted the attention of a fey 
men who had, as boys, sailed in the |; 
and in a short time a club was organized 
racing was under way with all the keen co; 
petition of salt water. Among those wh 
were prominent in the racing were Mr, \\jj! 
iam Peet, formerly of Brooklyn, and son 
one of the founders of the Atlantic Y:, 
Club; Mr. Henry J. Burton, a Boston 1); 
who was thoroughly in touch with salt water 
yachting, though long a resident of Minne 
apolis, and Mr. H. C. McLeod, of Halii 
N.S., an active yacht sailor and an amateur 
designer. Such leaven as this acted qui: 
among the western men, active, enerestic 
and keen in their love of sport, though 
viously knowing nothing of yacht 
Having once tasted the joys of match suil 
they were content with no half-way m 
ures, but went ahead with characteristic 
western energy. The local conditions, «: 
cially the shoal water, placed an immoy 

bar to the deep boat, the small keel craft ( 
popular in the East and shortly to deve! 
into the speedy knockabout. As these \\ 
out of the question the next choice was 1} 
ordinary American catboat or jib-and-misi 
sail boat with its centerboard and sand}):vs. 
The fastest of these were purchased in the 
East and new and faster ones were ordered 
from the few builders who still continued 
to model them. The boats were raced 
keenly and steadily and many skilful 
sailors were developed from practically raw 
material. 

After the abandonment of the 30-fcot 
and 40-foot classes on the coast, and the 
failure of the 46-foot class through the over- 
whelming superiority of Gloriana in the sea- 
son of 1891, there was a revival of small 
class racing in the following year, Boston 
taking the lead with the noted 21-foot class. 
This class numbered a dozen yachts of 21- 
feet water line and of different types; the 
then new fin keel type was represented 
by two Herreshoff boats, Reaper and Van- 
essa, by Freak designed by J. B. Paine, and 
by Tadpole designed by Waterhouse; the 
centerboard type was represented by boats 
of varying dimensions, some being mod- 
ernized versions of the old sand-baggers, but 
intended to sail with fixed ballast, while 
others were of more moderate proportions. 
The result of a season of hard racing showed 
one boat clearly in the lead, the Herreshoff 
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Alpha, a centerboard craft of beautiful form 
and very moderate dimensions, just the re- 
verse of the old type. The interest in this 
class was widespread and at the end of the 
season Alpha was purchased by Mr. E. J. 
Phelps of the Minnetonka Yacht Club, and 
shipped by rail to her new home on fresh 
water. To meet her an order was placed 
with the Herreshoffs by Messrs. Peet and 
Dunwoody, the result being a boat of similar 
dimensions and model, named Kite. The 
promised advent of these two noted craft, 
Alpha, with her reputation already made, 
and Kite, representing Herreshoff’s later 
effort to beat her, aroused new interest in 
racing. Among the new boats built to 
meet this altered state of affairs was one 
constructed quietly by two youths, the 
designer and builder, Mr. Arthur Dyer, being 
but twenty-three years of age, and the 
skipper, Ward C. Burton, being but seven- 
teen. The owner, Mr. H. J. Burton, already 
mentioned, was, of course, an interested 
party to the building, which was done very 
quietly, the boat being concealed from 
public view. From the start she defeated 
the two Herreshoff boats and other new 
craft, maintaining her supremacy for two 
seasons. 

Onawa is a very interesting boat from her 
origin and her remarkably successful career, 
and from the fact that she was purely a local 
. production. She is in no way a freak, but 
a boat of round and fair form, with moderate 
overhangs, her length over all being 26 feet 
9 inches, her measured line, three inches 
above the actual water line, 22 feet 9 inches, 
her breadth, 6 feet 4 inches, and her draft 
about 9 inches, with a sail area of 400 square 
feet. The sail plan was peculiar, the jib 
being relatively very large (130 square feet), 
with a long bowsprit, while the fastest of 
the eastern boats carried small jibs and short 
bowsprits, or none at all. She was built with 
wide, thin ribs, like a birch bark canoe, 
spaced very closely together, her planking 
being thin and covered with canvas. She 
carried a centerboard of three-eighths-inch 
steel weighing sixty-five pounds. She was 
sailed by Messrs. Burton and her builder, 
three in all, and she was at her best in strong 
breezes, never having occasion to reef. Fol- 
lowing her Mr. Dyer designed and built a 
number of similar boats, some coming to 
New York and Boston, but these were not 
pre-eminently successful, and in local waters 
he never repeated the success of Onawa. 


A glance at a map of the United States 
will show in the region between Chicago and 
St. Paul a great number of small lakes, Gen- 
eva, Fox, Neenah, Oconomowoc, Winnebiigo, 
White Bear, Wayzata, Minnetonka, Deley:in, 
Pine and many more. Within a dozen yeurs 
past these. have become the homes of flour- 
ishing yacht clubs, of necessity devoted to 
racing, as the lakes are too small for cruising, 
and some, while giving good racing courses, 
are hardly large enough to afford any varity 
in pleasure sailing. The rivalry betwe» 
the different boats of each club fleet, k« 
enough in itself, is supplemented by inter 
club contests, the representative boats of 
different lakes being taken to the chosi 
course on wagons or by rail. The yach 


men of the various clubs composing t/ic 
Inland Lake Yachting Association have lon 
all leadia: 
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since freed themselves from 
strings and developed methods and moc: 
of their own quite as distinctive and origina 
as anything to be found on salt water. 
The passing of the sandbag boat was fol- 
lowed by the building of many new craft of 
original design by local builders, who sprung 
up in answer to the sudden demand. The 
first of these boats, between 1893 and 1896, 
were more or less similar to Onawa, many 
being built by Mr. Dyer, good little center- 
board craft of moderate proportions and 
normal form, with a rather long overhang 
forward and very little aft. Following 
these, about 1896, a large variety of designs 
were tested, Mr. Linton Hope, the noted 
English designer of shoal racing craft, being 
called on for designs of the Sorceress type, 
and the best eastern designers being repre- 
sented. In these boats especial attention 
was given to light construction, and some 
remarkable results were obtained by local 
builders under the active direction and en- 
couragement of yachtsmen. The fleet at 
that date represented all that was new in 
design, construction and rigging in F:ngland 
and on the Atlantic coast. The Sorceress 
type of shoal draft skimming dish, with a 
midship section similar to a saucer, domi- 
nated in the designs of the day. Good 
prizes for the races were not lacking, as there 
were many wealthy men, who, whether they 
personally participated in the sailing or not, 
were always ready to offer costly cups for a 
private match, an interlake championship 01 
an open regatta at one of the annual meets. 
Following the Sorceress type, the search 
for still higher speeds was prosecuted with 
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western vim and vigor, and the local builders 
went to some odd extremes in the produc- 
tion of freaks. One fad that dominated the 
yachting for a season, with apparently no 
good reason for its existence, was the cutting 
away of the central portion of the after over- 
hang so that this end had the appearance of a 
double-hulled boat. This vagary was known 
by various characteristic appellations, the 
“divided skirt,” the “bloomer” and the 
“Mary Ellen” (Lease). 

What is now known as the skow type 
of racing yacht originated on Long Island 
Sound in the 15-foot class created in 1895 for 
the defense of the Seawanhaka International 
challenge cup. From the published de- 
scriptions of the initial boat, Question, and 
the discussion of her principles, yachtsmen 
all over the country became familiar with 
the type; and the idea was soon developed 
to an extent never dreamed of by its origina- 
tor. The most extreme development has 
been in the West, where the skow now exists 
in all degrees of flatness and squareness. 
The racing fleet of the Inland Y. A. to-day 
has a character and an originality peculiarly 
its own, it is in no sense a copy of the yacht- 
ing of other localities, and yet it includes all 
the features of the fastest coast and British 
racing machines. The skow principles pre- 
vail throughout, but in all degrees, from 
the flat oblong ratt to the modified forms 
developed by Mr. Duggan in the noted 
double-bilge Dominion and his less extreme 
racing craft. The designers of these boats 
are amateur yachtsmen who have mastered 
the subject by long study and constant 
practice afloat, many of them being quite 
able to hold their own, at least in home 
waters, with the best representatives of 
professional skill. The builders are largely 
Scandinavians, such as Petersen, Amundson 
and Johnson, who have drifted to this part 
of the country and apparently by force of 
circumstances and natural ability have taken 
to boat building; in some cases developing 
considerable skill in designing. There is a 
most democratic and hearty co-operation 
on the part of the owner with the builder in 
perfecting all details of design and construc- 
tion for the thorough testing of new ideas 
and the developing of higher speeds. 

It seems probable that many matches 
will yet be ‘sailed before the question of 
superiority of model is fully decided between 
East and West. Up to the present time 
the western yachts have as a rule proved 


victorious in their home waters against the 
best eastern and English models, while on 
the other hand such representative boats as 
Yankee and Minnesota have failed against 
the Duggan boats at Montreal and the few 
western boats about the Sound and in 
Boston waters have made no notable rec- 
ords. The conditions at the present time 
point to the future superiority of the west 
in the small classes, to which the entire ef- 
forts of western yachtsmen are necessarily 
limited. The range of types now under 
experiment is greater than in the East and 
more races are sailed. If the extreme type 
of racing skow is to be developed into a 
thoroughly successful all-around racing 
machine, it will be on White Bear or some 
of the neighboring lakes. 

While the center of inland yachting is in 
the localities more particularly noted in this 
article, the sport has made its way into other 
districts and is bound to extend still further 
wherever water of sufficient extent is to be 
found. Its scope of necessity is limited to 
match sailing and the perfection of the racing 
machine, the available waters do not permit 
of deep boats, of cruising, and, in many 
cases, of general pleasure sailing. The type 
of boat which can thus be developed is in one 
sense a useless one, apparently serving no 
utilitarian purpose in itself and adding 
nothing to the common stock of knowledge 
of naval architecture. There is, however, 
a far broader view of the subject, which is 
well worthy of national attention. The 
ownership of a yacht, however small, is in 
these days, when news penetrates every- 
where, a bond with the great yachting 
systems of the world: With the work of 
Herreshoff, Crowninshield, Watson and 
Fife; it is safe to say that ninety per cent. 
of the owners of small yachts throughout the 
country to-day are watching eagerly every 
item of news concerning Constitution, Col- 
umbia and the two Shamrocks; and many 
of them with an intelligent appreciation of 
the main points involved in the Cup match 
of 1901. The mere appreciation of the 
leading points of this mimic naval warfare 
is a guarantee that the man, no matter how 
far distant from the sea, will have a like 
appreciation of the possibility of real strife 
in which smokeless powder and steel shells 
will take the place of silk sails and hollow 
spars, and in which excellence of design and 
thoroughness of preparation are of even 
more vital importance than in yacht racing. 





THE DUTCH FISHER FOLK 


By William E. Carlin 


(Illustrated from the author’s photographs) 


ATWIJK, a village of fisher folk, 
stretches over the sand dunes rising 
above the waters of the restless 

North Sea. Its history—a history of the 
sea—tells of the continual struggle against 
wind and wave: here, in the heart of a 
furious gale, far from guiding light and 
sheltering harbor; there, borne along in the 
whirl of a storm, upon coasts rockbound 








A FISHER MAIDEN. 


and threatening; through all sturdily toiling 
to capture from the deep its hidden treasure 
of herring. 

Amongst the eleven tribes of barbarians 
inhabiting this land before Christ were the 
Kattens of Catten, from whom Katwijk, 
one of the oldest towns in Holland, derives 
its name. Until the last century there 
could yet be seen at low tide, on the shore 
north of Katwijk, the ruins of a fortress 
built by the Romans early in the Christian 
era. 

Since 1848, when its first hotel was built, 
Katwijk aan Zee has been a favorite water- 
ing place; not a resort attracting fashion 
and frivolity, however, but rather those in 
need of rest for mind and body. Three of 
Holland’s best known painters live here, in 
homes of somewhat unique design. Their 





studios command glorious views of the sea 
and the beach. All three of these men \ere 
honored last year in the exhibit of Dutch 
art at the Paris Exposition. Blommers 
received the gold medal, Yan Toorop 
silver and Willy Sluiter the bronze. Arii 
always haunt this picturesque village 
interesting nooks and corners; this se: 
full of life and color, its bulky boats anc red 
sails standing out dark and _poster-like 
against the ever-changing skies. 

Katwijk is six miles west of Leider, « ride 
of twenty minutes on the train. [ight 
north of it the Old Rhine, by means of a 
broad canal, flows into the sea. Its dykes 
were constructed by order of Louis N:po- 
leon, and are amongst the finest in exist- 
ence. Nothing could be quainter than 
Katwijk, with its bits of crooked streets, 
its low brick houses and its red tile roofs, 
out of which creep odd-shaped chimneys, 
while here and there is crowded into the 
small yard a square haystack mounting 
higher than the house and topped by a 
pretty piece of thatch work. The oldest 
part of the town lies round the little 
church, which from the dunes overlooks 
the sea, a faithful guardian of the beach 
and silent witness of sad partings and 
glad meetings, and of all the events in 

the fisherman’s life from childhood to old 
age. First, as a small toddler in loose 
blouse, wee breeches and clinging cap, half 
buried in his beloved sand, or wading about 
in shallow waters sailing his boat, often a 
diminutive sabot; then, for a brief spell, a 
schoolboy, learning but little and forgetting 
even that; for children in Holland are 
raised in grossest ignorance, it being a 
source of great pride if, upon leaving 
school, the child can read his Bible. 
At nine his studies are ended, and if 
he is to be a fisherman he starts off 
to sea either in a trawling boat on short 
trips after fresh fish, or in one of the great 
herring boats which are absent for weeks 
and months at a time. Not until forced 
into retirement by old age or disability 
does he reluctantly give up his life on the 
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MENDING 
sea; thereafter, sadly, philosophically, to 
watch others come and Soon he is a 
familiar figure the beach, a faithful 
scanner of the horizon, eager to sight the 
shoreward-bound boat and upon its ap- 
proach quick to strip off stockings and 


go. 


on 


shoes to wade out for the cable, and hauling 


it in to fasten it to the sand-embedded 
anchor, for this service receiving twenty 
herring which, with a few cents a week 
coming to him from the fishermen’s fund, 
is all he has to live on. 

The crew of a herring boat consists of 
thirteen men and one boy. The skipper, 
aman of more than ordinary intelligence 


THE 
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and ability, is appointed by the ship 
and, while nominally the head, exercis: 
little control over his men, for indepen 
such a strong characteristic of the Holl: 
is especially developed in the Katy 
who, though serious and orderly, refus 
acknowledge any authority. Before lo: 
the boat preparatory to departure, 
begins a mighty struggle to move the | 
hull from its bed of sand; where, swept : 
with the wind-driven waters, it has been 
high and dry. There is an animated s 
of restless, crowding horses, — splas! 
through the water, and excited men, runn 
howling, yelling and swearing. Ten 
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twelve pairs of horses are attached to the 
boat, which has, after much creaking and 
groaning, been raised upon huge wooden 
roll Now, each man with a team well 
in h ud gives the final whack and shout to 
his ‘easts; with one accord the mass of 
hors®: run out into the sea, the ropes tighten, 
the oat moves. Once launched wagons 
heavily laden draw up alongside to deliver 
the nets, provisions, salt and water, which 








AT THE 


are hauled up by the crew and consigned to 


the hold. The narrow companionway lead- 
ing to the interior of the boat, is their one 
source of light and air. Below are two small 
compartments; the larger one is the hold, 
the smaller is the cabin, where the men live, 
cook, eat and sleep. It contains a stove 
and a few low stools and benches. In the 
sides of the walls are built four beds, shut 
in by sliding doors, which effectually prevent 
any circulation of air; each bed holds three 
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men and it is the fate of the boy to bunk in 
with the thinnest lot. 

Slowly the horses return through the 
rising waters, dragging after them the last 
empty wagon. It is the hour of farewell. 
The wife comes down to the beach carrying 
under her arm the carefully packed box her 
man js to take along. Children cluster 
about the father for a last caress, while the 
sweetheart comes to wish her lover God 


HEARTH. 


speed. The tide rises. Sturdy men encircle 
the capstan, straining at the anchor rope; 
the unwieldy boat rocks, sways, is free. 
From the west, through fiery patches of red 
and great swirls of black, shines the setting 
sun, while the boat, dark and somber, drifts 
out into its gleaming path. 

Like every other event in their simple 
lives, a wedding among the fisher folk is 
entirely free of ostentation. The ceremony 
takes place in the morning, usually in the 
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town hall. The bride wears her woolen garb 
of every day, namely a tunic and full skirt, 
both of the same color; on her head is the 
quaint lace cap with gilt ornaments abuve 
the ears. Never yet has silk wedding gown 
been worn by Katwijk fishermaiden. The 
man’s costume is his picturesque Sunday 
outfit, consisting of two black blouses, the 
outer one hanging unbelted to the waist 
with straight sleeves to the elbow, black 
trousers, white sabots, and a tall silk hat. 
The feast is given by the bride’s parents, 
and lasts from morning until midnight, 
the young couple then seeking their home, 
generally a modest abode of two rooms. 
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home. In the cupboard are just enough 
plates, knives and forks for the faraily, 
Cleanliness seems the watchword of every 
household, for everything glistens from the 
brick doorstep, where lie the white sabots, 
to the fascinating brass and copper utensils 
hanging about. The women’s duties are 
not many, their cares few; having scru!)bed 
the house within and without they linger 
about street corners gossiping or sand 
for hours out on the dunes, arms aki:bo, 
looking out to sea. But out in the ‘elds 
they do labor hard. Up through the eray 


mist their sturdy figures loom dark!\ as 
bending over hoe or stooping to the 


rth 








A HERRING BOAT 


The woman has selected beforehand the few 
necessary pieces of furniture, for which her 
fiancé pays—a wardrobe, table, chairs, stove, 
and perhaps a bed. 

The interior of one of these tiny Katwijk 
houses is a study in simplicity; the large 
room is kept for Sundays and for company 
—incidentally serving as bedroom for the 
family. In the walls are sets of doors, like 
cupboard doors, behind these are box-like 
compartments in which are built beds. The 
other room is kitchen and living room. The 
old Dutch hearth is in the corner; a copper 
kettle hangs from the crane. The table 
before the window with its china coffee 
service always ready is a feature of every 
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they toil silently, patiently, from dawn 
till dusk. Wives and daughters of the fisher- 
men spend many of their days mending the 
huge nets, which, stretched out over the 
dunes, envelop them in a clinging veil of 
black. Along the edges sit the women, 
wooden needle and stout cord in hand, re- 
pairing the great gaps and yawning holes, 
stopping occasionally to drink a cup of hot 
coffee brought out to them in pots by the 
children. 

At a fish auction on the beach light is 
thrown upon an entirely different type of 
Katwijk woman—the fishwife. At early 
dawn she is astir, for she must be ready at 
the sound of the bell announcing the arrival 
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of a trawling boat to don her great straw hat 
and to join the howling, excited mob of bid- 
ders, vho push and scold and jabber while 
enerytically struggling to get nearer the 
baskcvis of fresh fish. Having bidden in 
her needed stock she asks help of some friend 
and together they carry off the load. After 
carefully assorting the contents of her 
baske!s she takes them to the train, where 
she joins the carful of busy, chattering 
fishwives. To Leider they go with their 
cargo, and there in the market they stand 
the whole day, driving good bargains and 
outwitting the cleverest and most experi- 
enced buvers. 

The dredger, with jaunty cap on the back 
of his head and green blanket thrown over 
his shoulder, is one of the most striking 
pictures in Katwijk on the sea, as standing 
he drives along in his jolting, bumping 
two-wheeled cart. Arrived at the beach 
he jumps down and taking off shoes and 
stockings, wades out into the water to dredge 
for shells. One long scoop—and the net 


is filled with myriads of these exquisite 
creations swept from the floor of the sea. 
Gradually the water’s edge is outlined with 
shining heaps of dainty shells until the 
dredger gathers them all up and piles them 


into his cart, alongside of which he walks till 
the horse comes to the banks of the Rhine, 
where the shells are deposited. Thence 
they are carried by boat to the works, 
where, after being subjected to intense heat, 
they are compressed into blocks to be used 
in the construction of dykes. 

There are long monotonous days when 
every one of the eighty-four herring boats 
is off at sea, and when the only event of 
interest is the arrival of the trawling boats, 
the sale of fish in the early morning hours 
and their departure at high tide in the 
evening. Up and down the _ beautiful 
stretch of hard glistening sands_ strolls 
groups of fishermaids; old men loiter about, 
stooping now and then to pick up a bit of 
driftwood, and always on the lookout for a 
sail. At last there comes a stiff wind from 
the northwest, which blows for days as 
only a wind off the North Sea can blow. 
Women come straggling out upon the dunes 
to scan the dark line of the horizon; the 
old fishermen, filled with new life, hobble 
down to the beach, seeming to sniff from 
afar off the beloved herring. Suddenly a 
ball is raised to the top of the flagstaff 
signaling the approach of a herring boat, 
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and when, a few minutes later, a large pole 
is stuck in the sand, bearing aloft a wicker 
ball, it is to mark the landing place of the 
vessel. Larger and larger looms the dark 
boat, nearer and nearer comes the red sail, 
across the dunes down to the beach stream 
men, women and children. In the surf stands 
a great black horse heavily blanketed, 
astride him sits a man, a picturesque figure 
clad in yellow oil skin. Now the rider 
urges his horse into the water towards the 
boat, which has, ere this, dropped anchor. 
Seeking shelter from the waves, close under 
the bow, the rider catches a rope thrown 
to him by the crew and starts shoreward 
with it; old fishermen who have waded 
out meet him half way, take the rope, to 
which is attached the great cable, haul it 
in, and quickly fasten it to the huge anchor 
on the beach. In the meantime horse and 
rider are making a second trip to the boat; 
again they are close under the bow, waves 
dashing over them, almost submerging 
them, but the well-trained animal stands 
firm while the skipper clambers down the 
side of the boat; now he is kneeling on the 
horse’s back, his arms are about the rider’s 
neck—thus they come through the water. 
In silence the crowd on the beach await 
them; as the skipper jumps to the ground 
a woman goes forth to meet him; with eyes 
averted she holds out her hand for one short 
handclasp, then rejoins her friends. This 
is his wife, and this their greeting after 
weeks, perhaps months, of separation. 
If there are children they, too, receive a 
handshake, or maybe the small boy is 
lifted up and kissed. Two or three of his 
intimates then surround the skipper and 
in low tones question him as to the trip, 
his luck, etc.; and.so they wander up to the 
village, where he seeks at once the ship- 
owner in his home. Over a cigar he gives 
an account of the voyage, the size of the 
catch, the names of the ports at which they 
touched, whether Aberdeen or Lerwick, 
whether off the coast of Scotland or off the 
Shetland Islands. Then comes the reckon- 
ing: one-half of the profits go to the ship- 
owner, the other half to the crew. 

The season for the herring fisheries lasts 
from June till December, and the crews 
and all Katwijk celebrate the beginning 
of the long vacation on St. Nicholas Day, 
the 6th of December, when gifts are ex- 
changed and there is much feasting. The 
fishermen lie around idle the whole winter; 
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every day is Sunday for them, hence they ai- 
ways appear in their black suits, tall silk hats 
and freshly-chalked white sabots. Restless 
and uneasy they wander up and down, 
veritable fish out of water. The boats stand 
in line along the beach close under the dunes, 
grim old guards on a long furlough. The 
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pale light of the morning sun glistens on 
the frosted driftwood, washed by the tid 
upon the frozen beach, a vapor comes across 
the deserted fields, the sand dunes jeer 
softly through grey mists, the dul! sea 
throbs, and a_ leaden 


all. 


sky overshadows 
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CERES 


By Charles Q. Turner 


When full tide summer, coursing thro’ her veins 


With vig’rous heat, high carnival proclaims, 


Her matron beauties she doth bravely wear, 


Jocund and glad, care free and debonnair. 








THE CANOE AND THE 


WOMAN 


By Lesley Glendower Peabody 


\ the changing iridescence of early 
| morning on the edge of a Florida 
bayou, I came upon my first canoe. 
All the Indian in me went out to meet it and 
the beguiling shape of the thing took com- 
plete possession of me. If you are to be- 
come a canoe enthusiast this subtle taking 
hold of you by the little savage princess of 
boats will be a thing beyond power of re- 
sistance, the fever will burn on, a fever from 
which there are no immunes. The canoe that 
I found waiting for me was painted « bright 
blue; a double bladed paddle lay along the 
bottom—this and the fact that I was in my 
bathing suit was proof enough that the fairy 
finger pointed auspiciously. The idea of 
ownership was a technical point of butterfly 
importance. My paddling that morning 
was unscientific and precarious, but I soon 
learned that the only thing a canoe really 
demands of you isa nice sense of poise, and a 
getting back to those antique laws of equi- 
librium—laws that get lost in the hurrying 
world of to-day. This knowledge is about 
the only luggage your brain need take; your 
muscles respond intuitively to the stroke of 
the paddle. The innate rhythm of the 
canoe is in you somewhere and the two come 
together in a great harmony. It is only for 
you to follow the lead of instinct—the great- 
est thing in the world—as any animal will 
tell you. The silence of the ancient bayou 
clung round me. Strange eyes looked up 
through the shifting water; the 
“Fragile people of the sea”’ 


were unafraid of the human that came so 
silently. The marvel of the turquoise shadow 
was unfathomable, and I was alone in the 
tangled depths exploring old, old water, 
heavy with the years. My identity was big 
and supreme. I paddled hundreds of miles 
into the very heart of alchemistic morning. 
After a long time 
“Beyond the frontiers of the eye,” 


a great. red sun came over the gulf to meet 
me, and I saw that a new day lay out on 
Santa Rosa Island. 

My real introduction to scientific canoeing 
was in very different water, on the coast of 


Maine, high under the polar star. Our 
canoe was fourteen feet long, built of canvas, 
and as lithe and light as heart’s desire. I 
soon got into the habit of paddling long 
distances without getting tired, changing 
the paddle from time to time. If a woman 
wants to feel the glorious stretch of muscles 
from the top of her head to the tip of her 
toes, she must leave behind her “ the tie that 
binds,’ the twelve and a half inch laundered 
collar, the nineteen-inch waist and the three 
and a half patent leather shoes—the tram- 
mels of conventionality. She should wear, 
if possible, moccasins, or soft-soled tennis 
shoes and she should let her waist muscles 
have a chance to respond to deep breathing; 
and because her throat is a delicate structure 
of fine nerves and muscles she should give 
it freedom too. The slightest pressure of 
clothing will spoil the great swing of the 
paddle and a woman will soon turn round 
and talk to the man at the other end of the 
canoe who will be waiting for just this to 
happen, relying on his well-trained deductive 
faculties the while. To me, being told to 
sit still and enjoy myself is logically incom- 
patible. To be a part of the active, alert 
life of the canoe, to see the new water waiting 
on ahead, to steal close to a prosperous 
porpoise or a lazy fisherman, or to feel the 
intimate leaning of the shore—all this is to 
know a great, good thing. 

If you look through the interesting shelf 
of canoe literature you will find women 
mentioned rather vaguely as creatures to 
be stowed tenderly forward—if it be a 
pleasant day! One author says that a 
canoe affords a man “Many an hour’s en- 
joyment near home, perhaps of a summer’s 
evening when she consents to accompany 
him, sitting forward most comfortably posed 
within easy distance of his place aft, where 
the paddle is plied.”’ This is the heart of 
the trouble and the wrong position for a 
woman to take. She should be just there 
herself, ‘“‘aft—where the paddle is plied” 
and know all about that subtle turn of the 
wrist near the end of the stroke that keeps 
the little Romany steady. She should know 
how to handle the different paddles, and 
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how to help carry the canoe, or to slip it 
varefully into the water at the treacherous 
time of launching. The lightness of the 
sport puts it easily into woman’s kingdom. 
All the movements are to round the body 
out and forward, and to expand the lungs 
at every stroke. It is a splendid training 
for the muscles of the arms, back and waist. 
The insidious seed planted and guarded over 
by our grandmothers—the idea that physical 
development coarsens a woman, is still bear- 
ing fruit in stray places. 

Perhaps nothing was ever more misunder- 
stood. The old lost truth is that all mus- 
cular training reduces the waist, poising the 
figure by distributing its force. Canoeing 
lifts the figure off the hips and puts the power 
in the arms and shoulders. The training is 
rhythmical and natural, asking less of a 
woman than the insistent golf ball. Above 
all things, parenthetically, it ought to 
appeal to a woman’s vanity, for with horse- 
back riding and swimming it puts her, with- 
out artifice, in a charming position. Kneel- 
ing Indian fashion at either end of the canoe 
she can be a veritable princess of the azure 
hour. 

A well-known Canadian author, writing 
of canoeing, gives women the following 
sphere: “In the canoe the paddler is at 
the stern, facing the way he would go. The 
passenger looks at him instead of at the 
changing landscape. There is nothing to 
divert her attention from the skilful fashion 
in which he wields his paddle. Her business 
is solely to talk to him, or listen to him, and 
let him take her whither he will. It is 
exactly the arrangement which all men, 
and most women, probably, prefer. It even 
partakes of an ordinance of nature.” For- 
tunately, this ordinance is not of nature’s 
making; the great, good mother was never 
known to encourage such a thing in all her 
long, sweet life.- It is of man’s make, and 
it takes a good stiff five-mile stretch to 
paddle it out of him—this idea of nature’s 
ordinance. There are many records of 
woman’s achievement nowadays in the 
realm of boats, but I think we all suffer 
inconsistently from the folly of the one 
woman who stands beside a boat with a 
bunch of fluttering petticoats in her hand, 
and asks frantically where she shall step. 
That she often choses the gunnel for her 
resting place is an old sorrow. 

There are too many zealous apostles of 
McGregor’s decked Rob Roy and the double- 


bladed paddle to say aught of either, but 
the early savage model with a single-bladed 
paddle which, according to Indian lav, 
should be just one’s own height, appeals 
more to gipsy blood. It is by far the most 
graceful, and for ordinary paddling leayes 
little to be desired. The unlimited sphere 
of cruising is naturally outside this question, 
From the enthusiast’s point of view, there 
is everything in favor of canoeing, and 
nothing to be said against it; but this en- 
thusiasm is often met by the cold ques- 
tioning of the unmoved and uninterested 
listener, and ‘then it is labor lost to try to 
prove anything. It must be in the blood 
—a strong love and lead, just as some men 
are magnetized by the North Pole, and 
cannot live their days until they are off 
after the finger of the compass pointing a 
due N. And again the vagabond pad- 
dler has to endure the definite and continu- 
ous existence of the individual who insists 
that canoes were only made for racing or 
for doubling the face of the globe. 

Mr. C. Bowyer Vaux, in his interesting 
book, “Canoe Handling,” says: “A canocist 
who cares for racing only is a sorry fellow, 
and not likely long te remain a canocist. 
. .. In England canoeing has suffered in 
popular favor by reason of a few men buili- 
ing special racing canoes with most perfect 
gear, and quietly sweeping the field at every 
opportunity. Many have been discouraged 
from it by the idea of its being a most 
complicated and intricate science to master, 
as it is when looked at through a modern 
Pearl or Nautilus canoe. In this country, 
with its endless waterways of great variety 
of character, canoeing takes on too many 
pleasing and simple forms to be neglected 
from the fear of too great complexity.” 

It is for each one to get his happiness as 
he may, and if 


’ 


“You were born for deep-sea faring,’ 
=) 


you will hear ‘the far summons, and fol- 
low after in any boat you find available 
when the waters are loosed and summer 
is on the land. Surely no woman with a 
drop of adventure in her soul will remain 
on shore. She will join the sea migration, 
or follow the first river that comes along. 
If she is a wise woman, she will choose a 
canoe as the companion of her days. A 
short paddle will take her into a merry 
world all beyond the flustration of daily 
human life. She will be sunburned and 
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light-hearted, playfellow of the summer 
wind. 

The canoe is as old as time, and has never 
wandered very far from the primitive idea. 
Alien-hearted, it takes its place in the busy 
water world of to-day, a sign of barbarian 
supremacy of line. Man has turned to it 
in his extreme need, and has found it in 
one form or another at the far North, on 
the equator and in the southern seas, and 
it has given him, in return for proper man- 
agement, the staunch-hearted comrade- 
ship asked of it at any imperiled moment. 
Rightly handled, the canoe is_ perfectly 
safe. The light draught and the buoyant 
resultant upward rise to the seas, and the 
perpetual demand of perfect poise, make it 
a thing for the finer intelligence, and keeps 
you alive to the need of the moment. An 
old and picturesque character who had 
canoed on many waters told me that he 
had fared well on all voyages until his canoe 
had “scented a rapid,’ and then no man 
could hold her. Breaking loose from all 
spirit of control, she was off after that fall- 
ing water, even taking a daisy field cross 
lots in her tumultuous race. His fabulous 
story holds a grain of truth. 


Each canoe you handle has its own tem- 
perament, and there must needs be a period 


of adjustment between you. First of all, 
show that you have no fear, for there is 
a heady wilfulness oftentimes in that 
beautiful curve of the bow, something of 
the animal nature that needs a quick under- 
standing and a short curb of power. As 
far as my experience goes I like open 
stretches of salt water better than rivers 
or lakes for mere daily paddling. A river 
is generally a sweet, placid thing, talking 
in its sleep to the lazy trees along its shore, 
or an overwrought, bad-tempered stream 
crisscrossed by every impossible and erratic 
current known to water. But in the wide 
push of the sea, making for some sheltered 
length of beach in the face of the challenging 
slap of salt spray, you get more excitement 
and a wilder joy. It takes a short, stiff, 
staccato stroke of your paddle to get 
through such water, but once in under the 
lee, you can dream unmolested dreams 
with a book, or, rarer than even a book, a 
comrade. 

And night paddling is a new wonder. I 
remember a jeweled passage in this same 


high latitude where the northeastern coast 
stretches those jagged points to the sea. 
We paddled out from shore about two 
o’clock in the morning, and took the broad 
band of Jupiter’s reflection as a course. 
There was no wind and mystery lay close 
against the heart of the northern night. 
Deep in under the shore the phosphorescence 
caught and held the blade of the paddle, 
but out in the open, starlight and dimin- 
ished moonlight lay broadcast. It is only 
a canoe that can give you these noiseless 
intimate hours when you listen to the 
breathing of the world and become a part 
of the vibrating mystery. The always up- 
permost quality of stealth and secret adven- 
ture in a canoe come out to meet the night 
hours, and it is well not to let your mind 
get too far afield, or you will find your 
canoe buccaneering off on its own account 
after the lost Pleiad, and it will take more 
than Sagittarius to get you safely back 
home. 

I have always believed a canoe half in 
league with the electric currents of the un- 
burnt air since a trip across to the main- 
land one September. We started from a 
far-outreaching point before the winds, in 
the twilight of early morning, the gray half 
tones giving way to the active light. The 
wooded islands loomed big and austere. 
We were miles ahead of the sun, but off in 
the eastern garden of the sky the glory was 
imminent. We paddled very quietly, and 
spoke little in that imperative silence of 
dawn. The sea on the outer reefs was 
busy with her old secret under the light- 
houses that burned orange in the far gloom. 
It is seldom that we bathe our eyes in the 
tincture of new day. It gives a rarer vision. 
When the sun rose, we took a sudden ver- 
tical sheer into the midst of a mirage shot 
through with color. Towered cities came 
down out of the sky, inverted but veritable. 
Since then I have not believed the step 
into the next world such a long one as it 
seems when life is bounded by a cable car. 
But -it is when the sea is piling cobalt out 
on your horizon, and the morning is in your 
veins, and the great negation is swept clear 
by a strong tonic wind straight from the 
misty mid-ocean—then it is that you get 
very near the gods, or they get near you. 
Anyway, I know I have mixed kingdoms 
with my paddle out there in the wide blue. 





CYCLING 


IN CATHAY 


By T. Philip Terry 


“HE visiting cyclist unwittingly books 
himself for a mild disappointment 
when, prior to reaching China, he 

procures a map for the purpose of learning 
something of the Kiang-su province in gen- 
eral and of the Shanghai (“near the sea’’) 
Concession in particular. Not until he finds 
himself on the splendid Bund which bends 
crescent-shaped to the eddying Whangpoo 
does he discover that in opulent Cathay the 
shortest lanes are likely to be termed roads. 
It is then that the enticing mental vistas 
aroused by such grandiloquent nomenclature 
as the Nanking, Hankow, Peking and Kiu- 
kiang Roads, vanish as quickly as do the 
nether ends of some of these Bund radiating 
streets. Instead of stretching away broadly 
and in ridable condition to the distant 
inland cities whence they take their names, 
they are scarcely out of sound of the West- 
minster chimes in the custom house tower 
ere they double back, or, after wandering 
dejectedly past the tawdry splendor of 
the native quarter, lose their identity at 
Soochow Road, Yangking-pang Creek or at 
the base of the gray wall separating the 
French Concession from old Shanghai. As 
if to offset the wheelman’s disappoint- 
ment, however, the municipal engineer has 
tooled a few miles of excellent roadway 
through the contiguous country and so well 
has he made them that, though equaled, 
they have no superior on the Asiatic littoral. 
The fine red roads of Singapore, the in- 
comparable and ever-to-be-remembered 
stretch of beach road at Colombo, and the 
well-nigh perfect highways linking Batavia 
with Eastern Java, invariably come to the 
mind when comparisons of oriental roads 
are made, but the touring wheelman is likely 
to long remember the Bubbling Well, the 
Jessfield and the Sinza Roads, as quite per- 
fect specimens of their kind. 

From the Bund to the point where the 
Thibet intersects the Maloo division of the 
Nanking Road, the latter is a well-paved 
and excellently-kept thoroughfare. It 
would afford splendid wheeling were it not 
for the incessant stream of carriages, jin- 


rickishas, passenger wheelbarrows and 


pedestrians that throng, crowd and neville 
their way along its congested surface from 
daylight until dark. This concourse per- 
ceptibly thins after the Maloo crosses |)p- 
fence Creek, skirts the athletic club snd 
race-course, and merges its identity into 
that of the Bubbling Well Road. Then, ss 
if weary of thunderous traffic and old as- 
sociations, it takes on a suburban air sind 
stretches away under a fine and contin- 
uous arch of overhanging trees, the higher 
branches of which prove havens of resi to 
the bulky crow-nests swinging unmolesied 
therein. Instead of blistering sunbe:ns, 
grateful shadows greet the speeding tires, 
the air thrills with many bird calls, flower 
gardens, redolent of hyacinth and _ rose, 
alternate with wisteria crowned bungalows, 
and China capitulates to a bit of old England 
transplanted in the East. 

In the early morning crowds of chattering 
blue-bloused peasants add lively interest to 
this roadway as they all fare cityward on 
various quests. Zigzagging lines of pas- 
senger and freight-conveying wheelbarrows 
shriek heavily along, advertising the Chinese 
idea of rapid transit to the passing world. 
Many of these primitive vehicles are almost 
hidden beneath huge bundles of silk cocoons 
destined for the filature mills which dot the 
Concession. On one side of a tilted barrow 
a trussed Cochin China hog lies head down 
and bound by ropes. The narrow seat-slats 
are not velvet to his fat sides, and as he is 
jolted along, }' ofesting squeals trim my 
teeth to a i: ive. On the other side 
of the central heel a somnolent passenge: 
dozes peacefully. His pig tail is coiled and 
knotted about his throat and his head lolls 
about as loosely as a bullet at the end of a 
thread. His mouth is open and his neigh- 
bor’s serenade affects him no more than do 
the investigating flies that are swarming 
about him. Onward the sweating coolie 
plods, bearing the weight of the load, furi- 
ously cursing the voice of the hog, the while 
deftly balancing him against the weight of 
his passenger. Here and there amidst the 
fields a quaint time-stained Joss temple or « 
multi-pointed cylindrical pagoda idealize: 
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its bi. of environing country, while from the 
willows which shadow their shrines come the 
mellow ealls of mating doves. From the air 
of peace and contentment which broods 
above it the landscape might be New Eng- 
land instead of Chinese. The whistle of the 
feld lark rings constantly abroad, echoing 
the note of the bobolink. The bees hum and 
-and circle above the beds of flaming 
poppy, and stately iris and modest violet 
gro\, quietly by the roadside. In a halt of 
ten ininutes as many different bird songs 
ean be counted, loud and clear above them 
all the summer chant of the golden pheasant. 
From the Bubbling Well to the Chinese 
village of Un-Ka-Za is about two English 


drot 
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on the other. Unless one be a past master 
in the art of riding a cable slot, there is 
little real pleasure in cycling through the 
country stretching away from Shanghai. 
To ask a local wheelman to pilot one through 
it requires more verve than one ordinarily 
Then, is apt to be 
hypercritical after an unobstructed spin 
along the Sinza or Jessfield Roads. To 
quit these and take to the rice-paddy paths 
is like leaving a sandpapered boulevard 
for a ride across the house tops. For thirty 
miles to the westward of Shanghai the 
country is a level plain, veined by canals, 
but destitute of hills or noticeable grades. 
This Kiang-su plain has been called the 


possesses, too, one 
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miles and there the cyclist reluctantly halts, 
either to double back the way he came or to 
pick his way across country to the French 
Sicawei road, and reach the settlement again 
through the French Concession. 

The seventeen miles of country road 
made by the British military authorities 
during the Taiping rebellion, and used by 
them for the passage of their artillery, 
have now vanished under ploughed fields. 
These fields, crossed by an occasional 
barrow-path, stretch away from the shore 
of Soochow Creek, beginning as abruptly 
on one side as the Jessfield Pike terminates 


PATH, 


Garden of China,” and the population 
here is perhaps denser than in any other 
part of the land. It is estimated that 
there are 800 inhabitants to the square 
mile. 

The visiting wheelman rarely resists the 
temptation to try these country barrow- 
paths, but the desire to repeat the experi- 
ence seldom returns. The constant aim 
of the Chinese farmer is to incorporate 
these mean and narrow highways into his 
own adjoining fields. If he can aid the 
rains to make the foot-wide piece of ele- 
vated and crumbling road so insecure that 
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passing barrows dump their fares into the 
muck of his submerged rice, his desire is 
half attained, for traffic is soon diverted 
to another route. With the first sign of 
this he plants his pits of fermenting manure 
full in the path, and woe to the cyclist who 
drops into one of these iniquitous traps. 
For miles at times the barrow-paths parallel 
the canals upon which flotillas of picturesque 
craft pass to and fro. To catch the wind 
above the tops of growing wheat or maize, 
river junk masts are made exceptionally 
long. These, with their black, or sienna- 
colored, lateen or bat-wing sails, present 
an odd picture viewed a few hundred yards 
away. Nothing but a portion of the sails 
and masts can be seen winding slowly across 
a seemingly unbroken field of growing 
grain. Up and down these great inter- 
communicating waterways of China go 
mandarin junks resplendent in rosewood 
and silken hangings, trailing the odor of 
burning opium and alive with the skirling 
of native fiddles. House-boats, steam 
launches and sampans, and a myriad primi- 
tive dugouts add life and hubbub to the 
traffic, which is occasionally blocked by’ 
a linked line of passenger house-boats re- 
sembling nothing so much as a marine 
freight train. 

Sweating coolies work treadmill pro- 
pellers to the not unmusical notes of native 
songs. Others plod laboriously along the 
bank harnessed like pairs of working mules. 
Others row sampans with their feet, steer 
with their hands, and keep up a perpetual 
bantering with racing contestants. From 
intersecting lagoons wallowing buffalo snort 
their disapproval of the passing show, and 
incontinently bolt with head down and tail 
in the air at the scent of the foreigner and 
the sight of his wheel. This characteristic 
sometimes shows itself in the younger gen- 
eration of the Chinese, particularly among 
the country folk, who, at the sight of the 
hated and dreaded foreigner, immediately 
save themselves by diligent flight. The 
ark-like junks on the water and the primi- 
tive wheelbarrow and modern bicycle on 
the land furnish triangular lessons in loco- 
motion which often solicit the amazed at- 
tention of every one concerned. The junks 
are ever fascinating, and I occasionally dis- 
mount to get a detailed view of one bearing 
the same relation to an ocean liner that 
Daniel Boone’s cabin would to the Taj Mahal. 
The moment my feet touch the ground, the 
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barrow and junk stop short, and we indulge 
in a mutual interchange of earnest scrutiny 
until the curiosity of each is partly appessed, 
Painted female faces crowd to the small 
lozenge-paned windows of the craft, and 
the men surge to the baby, duck, and pig- 
infested deck. Not a word is spoken and 
not a sound is made. Intense curi:sity 
fills every myopic native eye, now narriwed 
to pin points to obtain a better view. When 
I finally mount and ride silently awoy, a 
bend in the path only releases me from the 
sensation caused by a dozen pairs o! in- 
quiring eyes focused intently on the <mall 
of my back. 

At eventide, when the foreign resid:nts 
and the Chinese contingency drive ou: to 
take the air and view the beautiful sui:cts 
for which the Asiatic littoral is famed, the 
Bubbling Well and Jessfield Roads pr: ont 
an oriental spectacle strikingly bizarre ind 
picturesque. Then these thoroughfares are 
thronged with lines of chattering pe.ple, 
who stroll beneath the trees, pace the po)y- 
lined walks of the adjacent tea gardens, :ind 
“go boating” upon the diminutive likes 
and canals which wind across them. Native 
maids and matrons in plum-colored bloiises 
and exaggerated pantalets teeter about, 
like pigeons, on their tiny blue shoes, «nd 
the little girls, in a vain attempt to romp 
on their mutilated feet, acquire the gait of 
peg-leg sailors or the shuffling contestants 
in a gunny-sack race. Pitiful sights are 
these poor little wrens, with lines of physical 
anguish marring their young faces; totter- 
ing and ever ready to fall when the helpful 
hand is removed from them. Chinese 
millionaires, mandarins and dudekins pass 
to and fro in crimson palanquins, sedan 
chairs, victorias and gold-lacquered _jin- 
rickishas. The glinting sheen from imperial 
yellow jackets, lilac silk trousers and tas- 
seled and blue-buttoned hats are but silken 
signals to the red satin banners, resplendent 
in gold letterings, that follow and precede 
them. An ever-shifting, iridescent throng 
of native dignitaries, local aristocracy, lega- 
tion attachés and naval representatives 
pulse past the stately, red-turbaned Sikh 
policemen stationed midway in the road. 

Apparently endless lines of glistening 
bicycles wind in and out amidst the crowd 
and the Chinese riders speed along until 
their pig-tails stand out behind like long 
black snakes, to snap like whip crackers as 
they turn swiftly into converging streets. 
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At times the clashing of cymbals and the 
fanfare of long brass trumpets announce 
the passage of a Ningpo, Wuhu or Soochow 
mndarin. The tumultuous rush of the 
Svce banner guard bearing aloft the gold 
lettered eulogiums of the great “Yen How”’ 
opens the way for the envied man. The 
rickshas sway toward the sidewalk, the 
carriages slow down, and behind a huge 
pair of tortoise-shell goggles, gorgeous in 
si!ks and a mandarin’s hat, he comes. To 
the rhythmical tread of his ten swarthy 
bearers the bogus Paladin sways in his lordly 
sedan chair, the while gazing steadfastly 
into the large circular mirror with which 
Chinese equipages are invariably supplied. 

At these crepuscular outings the exclusive 
and secluded women of the Chinese haut 
aristocratie come out to grace the gathering 
with their Asiatic charms. Bedecked in 
silks and pearls and jade they resemble 
nothing so much as ephemeral butterflies. 
The paint upon their faces is as varied 
and pronounced as that which any equa- 
torial papilio carries upon its wings. These 
are the tender, “The tottering lilies of 
China,” and as they pass the masculine 
exquisites “sit tight’? in lavender silk 
trousers, giggle knowingly behind their 
fluttering fans, and assiduously nurse tea- 
box mustaches, jet black in color and shaped 
like an inverted capital U. True-love knots 
of baby-blue ribbon adorn the nether ends 
of their cosmetic-soaked pig-tails, and their 
long curling finger nails are encased in silk 
and fine Russian leather sheaths made for 
the purpose. With true Chinese economy 
they oftentimes ride five deep in a one-horse 
victoria whence they fillip pungent jests 
at passing daughters of Confucius and arouse 
furious envy in the breasts of the coolie 
tribe. In these daily airings the family vic- 
toria is always in force, crammed with the 
tinseled and bedizened offspring of the 
children-loving Chinese. The smug father, 
the trousered and enameled mother, and 
as many youngsters as can be packed in 
are there, while the house coolie stands, 
back to his master, to communicate his 
wishes to the majfoo on the driver’s seat. 
The coolie’s long black queue hangs like an 
old-fashioned bell cord well within reach. 
The master, a watchful coolie, a sensitive 
pig-tail and a code of signals complete the 
circuit and prove that one of our vaunted 
inventions came from the ubiquitous Chinese. 
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When darkness comes to China the glitter- 
ing pageant and its flashing colors vanish 
under the weight of the night, the equipages 
wend slowly cityward, and the native portion 
of the mosaic disintegrates to form again 
in the evening on the lighted Maloo. Then 
the Chinese cafés, walled with mirrors and 
hung with tinkling beveled-glass chan- 
deliers, tremble to the sound of revelry and 
reflect a blaze of prismatic light. From the 
narrow mouth of Honan Road pours a 
stream of the denizens of old and new 
Shanghai. The richly clad, the suave tea- 
merchant, the beggar, and even the leper 
come out on pleasure bent. Private palan- 
quins and sedan chairs pass silently to 
and fro, for now the ear-splitting tones of 
the Chinese voice are stilled, the owners 
being bent on a quieter lay. From between 
the slatted blinds of rich sedan chairs the 
inquiring eyes of painted beauties peer 
expectantly forth. Foochow Road has 
poured into the night its glittering quota 
of the Celestial half-world, and over to the 
Maloo they go as surely as steel filings to a 
magnet fly. Powdered like Pierrot are 
these Confucian Magdalenes, silken-clad, and 
each with a dash of crimson flame on the 
cheek and lower lip. Soon they may be 
seen scattered through the cafe chantantes 
devouring “varnished” duck, sizzling roast 
pig, shark fins and samshu and other native 
dainties dear to the Chinese palate. Fakirs, 
minstrels, melon-seed vendors and ambu- 
lating barbers swarm up and down the street, 
while fat amahs stand about in lazy groups 
freed for the time of their sleeping charges. 
Here a beggar with amputated feet holds 
up these dried and cherished members as 
an earnest of his intentions in soliciting 
copper cash. There a shrewd and tricksy 
fakir swallows a diminutive silver bell and 
dances to the tinkling of the instrument 
inside—his pocket. The pungent odor of 
cooking opium is in the air, and from certain 
swinging doors clouds of swirling smoke 
are intermittently pushed. The excruci- 
ating tones of Chinese fiddles drive the for- 
eigners from the scene, for they quit the 
wandering minstrel as a Turk would flee the 
plague. As the night fares on the Maloo 
takes on a riotous air, but dawn scatters 
its patrons and brings it back to order 
and to the customary occupations of the 
Chinese work-day—for like Gilpin tho’ on 
pleasure bent they have a frugal mind. 
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ROM the fir-clad lakes of Canada to the 
palmetto-fringed waters of Florida— 
from the historic waters of Virginia 

toy the erystal lakes of the Pacific slope, the 
black bass, whether native or denizen, is 
ever and always the peer of any other game 
fish. His prestige as the most popular 
game fish of America is now firmly estab- 
lished. More tools and tackle are manu- 
factured especially for his capture than for 
any other game fish; though when I began 
to champion his cause thirty years ago there 
was no special arti- 
cle made for black 
bass fishing, except 
the McGinnis rod, 
which was twelve 
feet long and of a 
minimum weight of 
twelve ounces. Our 
manufacturers now 
vie with each other 
in the production 
of rods, reels, lines, 
flies, ete., for black 
bass fishing, which, 
for artistic excel- 
lence and_ skilful 
workmanship are 
the admiration and 
delight of the 
twentieth century 
angler. 

The generic black bass fishing, whether 
with fly or bait, applies equally to both the 
large-mouth bass and the small-mouth bass. 
While their habits and habitat differ in 
some respects, the methods and means for 
their capture are the same. While a heavy 
trout fly rod may be used, the typical rod 
for fly fishing for black bass in northern 
waters is ten and one-quarter feet long and 
weighs seven ounces in split bamboo, or not 
exceeding eight ounces in ash and lancewood. 
For the large bass of southern waters the 
weight may be increased an ounce for the 
same length; but in any event the rod should 
not exceed eleven feet in length or nine 
ounces in weight even for Florida, where 
the bass will reach ten or twelve pounds, 
and occasionally twenty or more. The 
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ideal fly rod is pliant and flexible without 
being withy or willowy, and is resilicat 
rather than elastic. In other words, most 
of the bend is in the upper two-thirds, \ 


ie 
the lower third or butt is rather stiff, ecu- 
stituting the backbone of the rod. In es s1- 
ing or retrieving the line with such a rod 
the necessary movements are quick sd 


energetic, or somewhat jerky, and are made 
entirely with the wrist and forearm. 

The tyro should begin casting witi a 
single fly and a line about twice as long s 
the rod, aiming at a 
point about — the 
proper distance, and 
continue casting and 
retrieving, allowing 
only the fly to touch 
the water. When he 
can put the fly within 
a foot of the mark 
every time, with a 
perfectly straight 
line, he can then 
pull off three or four 
feet of line from the 
reel with his left 
hand—the _ leader 
and fly resting on 
the water in the ¢ysing THE MINNOW 
meantime—then, by TO THE LEFT 
throwing the rod THE END. 
back quickly, the 
resistance of the water will take the addi 
tional line from the rod, and it will unfold 
behind him as before. He should increase 
the length of his cast in this way to 
three, and then four times the length of 
his rod, which will be enough for all 
purposes of practical fishing. But he 
should not essay a cast of thirty feet until h« 
is perfect at twenty, nor of forty feet until he 
can cast thirty perfectly straight and true. 
He should endeavor to use as little force as 
possible in making the casts to avoid splash- 
ing, or an undue disturbance of the water. 
The spring of the rod, and not the force of 
the arm, should do the work. The line 
should be retrieved by raising or lifting 
it, leaving, if possible, only the leader and 
flies on the water, then with a quick move- 
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ment throwing it backward until it straight- 
ens out behind, and with another quick 
motion propelling it forward toward the 
obiective point. In making these move- 
ments, the rod should not make an angle 
vreuter than twenty-five degrees from the 
perpendicular, either forward or backward. 
With: the old-fashioned long and willowy rod, 
that bent in a curve from butt to tip, these 
motions were necessarily slower and more 
deliberate, and required more force than 
with the modern short and springy rod. 

A well-made click reel is preferable for 
fly fishing, though a first-class multiplier 
with adjustable click may be used. The 
enameled, braided silk line, size F or G, is 
the only line to use, as it is heavier and casts 
straighter than any other. The leader 

should be six feet of round, 
clear, hard and unstained 
gut. Both line and leader 
are better if tapered, though 
those that are level, or of 
uniform caliber, are more 
commonly used. 

The subject of artificial 
flies is both 
tentative and 
empirical, and 

will always be an 
open question. This 
accounts for the wide 
divergence of opinion 
among anglers as to 
the best flies to use. 
‘I have killed the 
large-mouth of Flor- 
ida with a strip of 
feathered skin from 
a bird’s neck, with a tuft of hair from a deer’s 
tail, and even with a bit of red flannel fixed 
to a hook, and likewise with the most. ap- 
proved flies—and there you are. It might 
be said truly that black bass have been killed 
with trout, bass and salmon flies of any 
and every form and hue. But the ex- 
perience of most good anglers shows that 
medium-sized flies of predominating tints of 
red, gray, black or yellow are uniformly more 
successful than others. My own experience 
justifies me in recommending the red, gray 
and brown hackles, and such winged flies as 
professor, grizzly king, polka, oriole, abbey 
and Montreal for clear water, and coach- 
man, Henshall, white miller, Oconomowoc 
and silver doctor for dark or rough water, 
and late afternoon and evening. The 
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largest trout flies are large enough and 
should be tied on hooks from Nos. 2 to 6. 
The Sproat hook is best and O’Shaughnessy 
next. They may be made with a small 
loop, which is the best plan, to which the 
snell may be tied. Extra snells can be 
carried in a leader box between layers of 
damp felt; thus packed they are always 
ready when a change of flies is desired; or 
snells four or five inches long may be tied on 
permanently in making the fly. Two flies 
are enough for a cast and should be of dif- 
ferent patterns or colors as polka and gray 
hackle, professor and brown hackle. A good 
leader box with several layers of felt should 
be carried in the pocket for extra casts 
and snells. A short-handled landing net, 
if wading, or a long-handled one if fishing 
from a boat, should always be 

provided. 

Wading is 
by far the 
most enjoya- 
ble and suc- 
cessful way of 
stream fishing. If 
the water is shallow 
rubber hip boots 
can be worn or 
rubber wading 
pants, if deeper. 
But where the water 
is not too cold I 
prefer long woolen 
stockings, tight-fit- 
ting knee-breeches 
and brogans with 
hob nails. Rubber 
boots and wading 
pants have an annoying habit of leaking, 
or if the weather is warm the perspiration 
from the body soon renders them damp 
inside. 

Avoid still and deep reaches and cast in 
broken water above and below riffles, in 
eddies of rocks and logs, near weed patches 
and drift wood, hollow banks and shelving 
rocks. Ordinarily a cast of thirty or forty 
feet is long enough. Cast several times in 
quick succession over the same spot, allowing 
the tail fly alone to touch the water lightly 
and retrieve immediately; this is known as 
whipping. At the fourth or fifth cast 
permit the flies to remain on the surface, 
roving them gently from side to side, then 
up and down stream a few times, and 
finally let them sink a foot before retrieving 
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them for a new cast. If the swirl of a fish 
is seen, or a tug felt at the end of the line, 
draw the tip of the rod away quickly about 
twelve inches, which is sufficient to set the 
hook. Do not jerk violently. If the bass 
is hooked raise the rod to an angle of forty- 
five degrees and keep it there, with the thumb 
on the reel, compelling the fish to feel con- 
stantly the spring of the rod. If he is 
determined to have more line release the 
pressure of the thumb sufficiently to give 
line slowly and grudgingly. When he 
breaks water the straightening of the bent 
rod will preserve a taut line, but follow him 
back by lowering the tip, and at once bring 
the rod back to its first position. Reel in 
the fish whenever possible and keep a tight 
line from start to finish, giving and taking 
line as occasion demands. When the fish 
is exhausted, or near enough, place the 
landing net beneath the surface and draw 
him into it; then lift him out gently, avoid- 
ing all hasty and quick motions, which tend 
to frighten him. Unhook him and sever 
the spinal cord by inserting the blade of a 
sharp knife into the nape of the neck. 
Fly fishing for black bass is most successful 
at the close of the day, or even after sunset, 
especially in bright weather. If fishing from 
a boat it must be kept in deep water and 
the casts made inshore or about points, 
bars and shoals and along the border of 
aquatic plants. 

For bait fishing, especially for casting 
the minnow, the rod should be from eight to 
nine feet long and weigh not more than eight 
ounces, with a maximum weight of nine 
ounces for Florida waters. The ideal rod, 
however, is eight feet three inches, weighing 
seven or seven and a half ounces in split 
bamboo. There is a tendency of late days to 
use even shorter rods, some not more than six 
feet; but this is entirely unnecessary, and 
much of the pleasure of playing a fish is lost 
with such a stick, for it can hardly be called 
a rod. 

A first-class multiplying reel and an un- 
dressed, braided silk line, size H, with 
Sproat hooks Nos. 1 or 2, tied on snells five 
or six inches long, constitute the rest of the 
outfit; a leader is not used, the line being 
connected with the snell by a small swivel. 

Casting the minnow is rather more dif- 
ficult than casting the fly, the greatest 
difficulty being the proper management of 
a rapid multiplying reel. In fly fishing the 
cast is lengthened gradually, whereas in 
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minnow casting but one cast is made to 
reach the objective point, which is often 
a long one, say thirty or forty yards. The 
cast is made from either the right or left 
side in the manner indicated in the illys- 
trations. 

The cast from left to right is a back- 
handed one. The minnow is hooked through 
both lips and reeled up to within a foot or 
two of the tip of the rod, and is lowered to 
within a foot or two of the ground or water, 
Then with the thumb pressing firmly on 
the spool of the reel to prevent the render- 
ing of the line, a steady, sweeping motion 
is made from below upward, increasing in 
strength and swiftness until the arm and 
rod are fully extended. Just before the 
tip of the rod reaches its greatest elevation, 
the thumb is released from the spool of 
the reel, and a final impulse is given to the 
bait, which is propelled toward the objec- 
tive point at an angle varying from twenty to 
fifty degrees from the herizontal, depending 
on the distance to be cast. During the cist 
the thumb must keep a gentle but uniform 
pressure on the spool to prevent backlashing 
or overrunning, and when the bait reaches 
the desired spot the reel is stopped by a 
stronger pressure of the thumb. The con- 
trol of the reel during the cast is the vital 
point, and before a long cast can be made 
the thumb must be well educated; when 
once mastered, it becomes in a sense auto- 
matic or mechanical. When the minnow 
strikes the surface, it should be allowed to 
sink to half the depth of the water and then 
reeled in slowly for another cast. This 
gives it a lifelike motion. Should the water 
be shallow, the minnow must be reeled in 
more rapidly in order to keep it near the 
surface. The hooking, playing and landing 
of the bass is just the same as in fly fishing. 
In still fishing in quiet water with the live 
minnow or frog, neither sinker nor float is 
necessary. With crawfish, dobson, cricket, 
worms or cut bait a small sinker is required, 
also a float to keep the bait off the bottom. 
In trolling, a somewhat stiffer rod is used 
than for casting the minnow or still fishing, 
and a braided line a size larger. Either 
minnow or trolling spoon may be employed; 
if the latter, all the hooks but one should 
be broken off, as it is better in every way. 

In any method of angling for the black 
bass, it is absolutely necessary and essential 
that the angler should keep out of sight ot 
the fish and make as little noise as possible, 
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(Illustrated from instantaneous photographs by the author) 


more numerous in literature. Birds at first 
seemed to have the preference, mammals 
next, then reptiles, and finally insects and 
various other forms of life. But the pho- 
tography of fishes living in their own ele- 
ment, long remained an unattempted ex- 
periment. Still it was ultimately tried 
here and there with varying, but usually 
indifferent success. Several savants in 
France, dating back some four or five years, 
obtained results, several of which were very 
pleasing. They were photographic pic- 
tures of fish living in aquaria. Some went 
so far as to have special aquaria con- 
structed for this purpose; and to meet the 
same end, special photographic cameras and 
other appliances. 

One of the first photographs, indeed I 


“HE science of photography during the 
| past few years has worked wonders 
in the matter of illustration in the 

various departments of biology and natural 
history, and the application of this work 
at the present time is broadening every day. 
The number of naturalist photographers in 
the field, in this and other countries, is 
rapidly increasing. With this comes im- 
provement due to rivalry and competition. 
The demand thus created stimulates activ- 
ity in other directions, and results in the 
manufacture of better photographic appli- 
ances and materials of all kinds and classes. 
In the department of illustrative science 
the photographic camera was first success- 
fully applied to the making of pictures of 
microscopic organisms, or of millions of the 


THE RED TRITON, RESTING ON BOTTOM IN TWO FEET OF WATER. 


minute forms of animal life found in the think the very first photograph I ever saw 


world, and to the histologic structure of all 
living beings. About the same time, or 
perhaps shortly afterward, an interest be- 
gan to be taken in the photography of 
ferine types, but in making practical use 
of the pictures thus obtained as cuts to illus- 
trate works on travel or natural history, 
they were usually copied by some engraving 
process, as wood engraving or cutting, or on 
some metal, as steel or copper. This was 
expensive and not always accurate. Half 
toning and similar processes revolutionized 
all this, and then the reproduction of pho- 
tographs of animals of all kinds became 


of living fish, was taken by a gentleman con- 
nected with the United States Agricultural 
Department of Washington. It was an 
eight by ten picture of large fish living in 
an aquarium, which formed a part of the 
fish exhibit of the last exhibition held at 
Atlanta, Ga. As photographic art, the re- 
sult was very beautiful, although rather 
hazy, and not showing the forms of the 
fishes with distinctness. No movement 
of the fish was perceptible, yet the effect 
of the disturbance of the deep water by 
the action of the fishes was really fine. As 
illustrative of the history of the photography 
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of fish, I should very much like to repro- 
duce that picture here, but I have not a 
copy of it. 

My own experiments in this field were 
first undertaken about three years ago, and 
have been made principally either at the 
central station of the United States Fish 
Commission at Washington, D. C., or in 
aquaria which I have used for the purpose 
at my own residence. 

Abroad, perhaps the most noteworthy 
success has been achieved by Mons. Dr. 
Fobre-Domergue (Directeur adjoint du La- 
boratoire de Zoologie et de Physiologie 
Maritimes du Colltge de France, Concar- 
neau). His published work is a quarto 
portfolio, with plates, entitled La Photo- 
graphie des animaux aquatiques (1897). It 
appeared in Paris, and gives in full the re- 
sults and experiments of its author. These, 
important and interesting as they are, I 
cannot enter upon here, but many of the 
plates, being exact reproductions of the 
photographs, are very beautiful and ex- 
tremely creditable. Special cameras were 
used in the work; special aquaria made for 
the purpose; and some of the results ob- 
tained by flashlight, under the most pro 
pitious sircumstances. The subjects are 
fish, octopus, lobsters, eels, and other ma- 
rine forms. In making photographs of any 
vor all of these, there are several things to 
be borne well in mind. First, one must 
strive Lo secure a picture that will prove to 
be of value from a scientific standpoint, 
that is, the resulting picture must be one that 
can be used to great advantage in scientific 
works and in educational text-books for 
schools and colleges. The form must be se- 
cured as it appears best to the eye in na- 
ture, and presenting the greatest number 
of its most important external characters. 
Then, added to these objects it is highly de- 
sirable to produce an artistic and pleasing 
picture in every respect. This is accom- 
plished through the employment in the aqua- 
rium of the proper natural accessories in 
the way of aquatic plants, and other things 
that are found in the normal habitat of 
the fish or other form being photographed 
in nature. A great deal depends upon this, 
and it largely depends upon the artistic 
taste of the naturalist-photographer who 
is making the picture. When it is pos- 
sible, it is a great advantage to take the 
form being photographed in some act or 
habit which is natural to it, and in which 
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particular habit it differs from others 6! jts 
kind. For example, I have succeeded jn 
photographing a star-gazer as he was set- 
tling down in the sand—a habit it con- 
stantly resorts to in nature. I have also 
secured sea bass standing up on their fins, a 
very peculiar habit that characterizes that 
interesting fish; and I might give other in- 
stances. It goes without the saying, that 
the subject or subjects should alway, be 
as perfect as_ possible, for, in fishes yur- 
ticularly, little defects that would hardly 
be noticed in life, come out very promi- 
nently in a photograph. This is notably 
the case with ragged fins or tails, or a! 
sions of any kind, or diseased eyes, anc! ‘ie 
like. Better wait until you can obtain a 
good specimen, and, in the meantime, turn 
your lens on something else. If onc be 
well informed upon the habits in nature of 
the fish or other animal he is photograph- 
ically experimenting with, so much the bet- 
ter, for it will prove of great advantage, «ind 
likely lead to his obtaining a more valuable 
and scientific result. 

Next comes the question of material, nd 
every part of this must be of the very best 
obtainable. Photography of animals is 
rather an expensive pursuit at the best, 
but it is made far more so by the pho- 
tographer of that class of subjects employing 
cheap lenses, cheap plates and paper, poor 
chemicals, and inferior appliances  gen- 
erally. With the use of a hand camera | 
have had no experience, and all of my fish 
pictures have been taken with the camera 
box mounted on top of an ordinary tripod. 
Some snap-pictures, of course, can be 
obtained by the use of a hand camera, but in 
order to study the subject well, and the 
contents of the aquarium with the view of 
obtaining a scientific as well as an artistic 
result, the use of the tripod is absolutely 
essential. Any of the high-priced lenses 
will answer, provided it is 2 very rapid one, 
and one that gives fine definition in small 
fractions of a second. The camera }ox 
must be first class, and the bellows capable 
of being extended to a degree that will 
bring the subject focused upon, above 
natural size on the ground-glass if necessary, 
and yet be clear and sharp. I use a 5x‘ 
plate and outfit, but my lens Will com- 
pletely cover 14x20. Of great importance 
is the shutter employed, and it should be 
of the quickest kind that is made, and at 
the same time free from transmitting any 
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_ Thus far in my work I have always 
employed the dry plate and not the film; 
{as to plates, so far as my experierice 
s, the most satisfactory one manu- 
factured for the photography of animals 
all kinds and under all circumstances 
the instantaneous isochromatic. They are 
remely rapid, very uniform, and the glass 
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will admit of it, be photographed, but in 
the vast majority of instances this is not 
likely to be the case. For instance, in the 
aquaria house at the National Zoological 
Gardens at Washington, D. C., there is a 
series of very large aquaria, containing 
fishes in some cases over three feet long, 
and yet no one can obtain pictures of 
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employed is of the best quality, and it is 
the rarest thing ever to find a bubble in 
it. I use about eight or ten feet of tubing 
with my pneumatic bulb, and the advantages 
of this in many cases are too obvious to 
require description here. 

Passing to the various kinds of aquaria 
employed in this class of photography, it 
may simply be said that they must ne- 
cessarily be of all shapes and sizes in order 
to accommodate the various subjects to 
be photographed. They should, however, 
always be water-tight, and made of the 
best glass in the market—absolutely free 
from all blemishes. Of course no cylindrical 
or globular aquarium will answer the pur- 
pose, for they invariably distort everything 
they contain and the distortion will at once 
be detected in the photograph. Large sub- 
jects will require large stationary aquaria. 
Occasionally these may be found in places 
where their inmates and their surroundings 
may, when the light and other conditions 
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them there with the camera, for the entire 
place is altogether too dark. In the case 
of a few it might be done with the flash 
light, but it is the rarest thing in the world 
to ever have a flashlight picture of any 
animal, except man, turn out satisfactorily. 
To employ large aquaria then, they must 
be placed in such a way that they will not 
defeat the very object they are being used 
for, especially in the matters of light, re- 
flections, and background. For large sta- 
tionary aquaria, the best place for them is 
directly down at the seashore, if we aim 
to do photographic work in marine ani- 
mals; or favorably located similarly, if we 
intend to do work with inland forms. Such 
an aquarium should be so placed as to have 
the light strike it exactly right; so it can 
be shaded from above; so that nothing is re- 
flected into its glass upon any side; and 
finally so that in looking through it we only 
see the clear sky beyond as a background. 
Medium-sized aquaria may often be moved 
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reflected through open doors or windows. 
Occasionally they can be gotten rid of by 
moving the camera a little, but generally it 
requires an entire change in the position of 
the aquarium itself, but even then, and 
after all our study and pains and scrutiny, 
we are doomed to disappointment upon de- 
veloping the plate in the dark room, when 
we find a miserable reflection present which 
we never for once suspected. It may happen 
that such a reflection is very light and can 
possibly be gotten rid of bya little judicious 
under-printing. As I have already said 
above, the clear sky seen through the aqua- 
rium furnishes the best background we can 
hope to obtain for all purposes, but occasion- 
ally ve may want a pure white background, 
oreven a dead black one. These are easily 
secured by placing black or white materials 
at the back of the aquarium prior to mak- 
ing the exposure. For white I use a large 
sheet of heavy white blotting paper, and 
for black, I employ the necessary quantity 
of black cambric. All of the fishes and 
the triton illustrating the present article 
were taken by myself. Fish like the cat- 
fish are easily photographed after one has 
had a little experience, for the subject re- 
mains still and quiet, but if one desires to 
have their nerves tried, let the photography 
of some twenty or more young striped bass 
be attempted, and the difference will at once 
be appreciated. They shoot round in all 
directions like little silvery chips of light- 
ning, and no two at the same rate of speed, 
thus rendering the matter of focusing one 
of great difficulty. Still the camera gets 
them sometimes, as may be seen upon turn- 
ing to page 546. Here my lens was not 
“stopped down” at all, while in the case of 
the catfish, I employed my smallest sized 
diaphragm. When fish are moving at 
a moderate rate of speed, we can use 
a quarter-inch stop, if the light is good, 
and give an instantaneous exposure. There 
is but one way to get such subjects as these 
with a tripod camera, and that is to focus 
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on some point within the aquarium where 
the fish frequently passes, and then when he 
returns to it, and all the other conditions 
are favorable, make the exposure, and if all 
goes well you will get it. 

Where an aquarium is very large, giving 
the fish living in it too much liberty for the 
convenience of the photographer, their space 
may be restricted by the judicious insertion 
of a clear pane of glass vertically across the 
aquarium inside, thus dividing it in two, the 
fish or fishes you desire being kept in on 
the side towards your camera. This is 
called “fencing” in England, and if used 
cautiously without alarming your subjects 
or confining them too closely, the method 
is likely to save hours of time in making 
photographs of fish, A specimen of a 
picture obtained in this manner is seen in 
my sunfish (page 545). He had just been 
caught and consigned to a rather large 
aquarium. This was divided in two, longi- 
tudinally, by a pane of glass which al- 
lowed the fish to swim up and down a nar- 
row space without being frightened by his 
inability to escape. He passed the point 
I had focused upon several times a minute, 
and upon one of those occasions I secured 
him by an instantaneous exposure. 

One of the most difficult subjects I ever 
handled was a young of the big-eye. It is 
a brilliant scarlet fish with fins that are 
quite transparent. But worst of all, the 
little fellow is subject to “fits” upon the 
slightest notice, and these by no means 
improved my chances of getting his photo- 
graph. Indeed, I made five or six exposures 
before I secured a result at all satisfactory. 

Under all circumstances, however, the 
photography of aquatic animals will prove 
to be an extremely fascinating pursuit to 
any one who is interested in obtaining re- 
sults which, if fully successful, are sure to 
be interesting, but more than that, they 
may prove to be of positive value, not only 
to science, but as a pictorial contribution to 
educational literature in general. 





SEA COOKERY FOR YACHTSMEN 


By A. J. Kenealy 


HOSE who go a-sailing for pleasure in 
small craft, frequently suffer hard- 
ships, or at least inconvenience, in 

the way of meals, because of their lack of 
knowledge of the provisions to take with 
them, and of simple methods of preparing 
wholesome and appetizing dishes. 

Sea cooking differs materially from shore 
cooking, inasmuch as the stove in a house 
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A YACHTSMAN’S STOVE 


is erected on a floor that is both stationary 
and stable. The yachtsman who has a cosy 
galley with a fixed stove that burns coal or 
coke or charcoal, and which draws well, 
has reason to bless his fortunate stars. 
There have now come into vogue several 
varieties of the blue-flame wickless cooking 
stove. In the accompanying illustration, 
Fig. 1, I have depicted a stove which I have 
found to suit. It is wickless and burns the 
ordinary kerosene oil. To suit sea condi- 
tions the stove is slung on gimbals like a 
ship’s compass, so as to yield to every motion 
of the vessel. The railing round the top 
prevents pots and pans from sliding to lee- 
ward. Fig. 2 shows the finest fry-pan ever 
invented for an oil stove, on which broiling 
is impracticable. It acts as a broiler or 
fryer at will. The raised bars prevent the 
steak or cutlet from being soddened with 
fat, the result being equal or nearly equal 
to a gridiron. If frying is required put 
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the necessary quantity of oil, butter or fat 
in the pan. Let it come to a boil and then 
immerse in it the article, fish, flesh, f:\v1, 
reptile or vegetable that you wish to cook, 

With a stove having only one lid or burner 
the sea-cook might often have some diffic::lty 
in keeping three utensils on the boil at cice, 
Luckily ingenuity has surmounted the ob- 
stacle and Fig. 3 shows three stewpans of 
small size that will fit over the 
burner of the stove shown in /'ig, 
1. They are in the market, bit i 
took me a long time to find 
where they are for sale. Inone you 
may cook curry, in the second 
rice, while clam broth may simmer 
in the third. In good sooth a 
very cerberus of stew pans! 

Some sort of a contrivance for 
storing ice so as to keep it solid as 
long as possible is indispensadble. | 
Such a device is shown in Fig 4. 

For sea picnics buy as many of 
the thin wooden plates (costing 
only a trifle) as you may require. 
These after being used may be 
thrown overboard. Take ne crock- 
ery ware or china to sea in a small 
boat. Cups, saucers, plates and dishes can be 
obtained made of enameled steel. These are 
unbreakable and cleanly. Stewpans, kettles, 
pitchers, coffee pots and fry-pans are also 
made of enameled steel, and they cannot be 
surpassed. Cooks’ furnishings depend on 
the size of the boat and the hands she car- 
ries. I suggest the following, but leave the 
sizes to the discretion of the purchaser who 
knows about how many mouths he has to 
feed. One kettle for boiling water for tea 
or coffee, one deep fry-pan, one iron pot with 
tight-fitting cover for boiling meat, fish or 
cooking chowder. One teapot, one coffee- 
pot, a soup ladle, a long iron two-pronged 
fork (known aboard ship as the cook’s tor- 
mentors), two stewpans for cooking vege- 
tables, one broiler (if the implement can be 
used), one cook’s knife, one vegetable knife, 
one swab for washing pots, pans and plates, 
and dish towels for drying them, soap, cups, 
plates, dishes, knives, forks, spoons, glasses, 
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quant. suff. Do not forget a galvanized iron 
bucket for the cook, a can opener and a 


corkscrew. 


ean or glass. Fuel 


Also matches in an airtight 


in either fluid or solid 


shape should not be omitted. 
When we come to the question of the food 
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supplies to be taken 
aboard, much will de- 
pend upon the indi- 
vidual. Hard tack, 
salt tack, flour, beans, 
corned beef, salt pork, 
bacon, hams, canned 
meats, sardines, canned 
fruit and vegetables, 
cornmeal, lard, butter, 
cheese, condensed milk, 
sweetened and un- 
sweetened coffee, tea, 
cocoa, chocolate, pep- 
per, salt, mustard, vin- 
egar, poultry season- 
ing, sugar and rice are 


some of the staple comestibles that suggest 
themselves, but these may be added to or 
subtracted from according to circumstances. 

A ham is one of the most easily procured 


comestibles. 


Pick out a small one, not too 


fat. If you want it tough as leather boil 
it furiously for a couple of hours then haul 


it out of the pot and eat it. 


If you want a 


delicate, tender and juicy ham soak it in a 
bucket of fresh water for twelve hours. 
Then scrape it well and pop it into a big pot 


full of cold fresh water. 
As soon as the water reaches 


to the boil. 


Let it come slowly 


the boiling stage, regulate the heat so that 
a gentle simmering, the faintest possible 
ebullition is kept up for five or six hours, 


according to the size of the joint. 
it out of the pot and skin it. 
will.come off as easy as an old shoe. 


FIG, 4, ICE TUB. 


Then take 
The rind 
Then 
return it to the 
water in which it 
was boiled and let 
it remain until it 
isquitecold. Next 
dish it, drain it 
and put it in the 
ice box to harden. 
Cut in very thin 
slices with a sharp 
knife and you will 
admit that cooked 
after this scientific 
formula, ham 
mighty fine eating. 
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Corned beef cooked after the same fashion 
will also be a success. The secret is a simple 
one of chemistry. Hard boiling hardens 
the fibers and tears the meat to rags. Gentle 
simmering softens the meat while allowing 
it to retain its juices, 

The navy bean at present in use, though 
much may be said in its praise, is far in- 
ferior to the lima bean. This legume if 
substituted for the insignificant (by com- 
parison only) little bean on which Boston 
breakfasts every Sabbath morn will be 
found so palatable that the lesser variety 
will never again be used. Procure a quart 
of lima beans. Pick out all that are shriv- 
eled or discolored. Soak them all night 
in plenty of cold fresh water and in the 
morning you will find them plump and 
tender. Wash them well and place them 
in a pot on the fire with a square piece of 
salt pork weighing three-quarters cf a 
pound, simmer them gently till they are 
tender, but not till they reach the porridge 


FIG. 3. A NEST OF STEWPANS. 

stage. On the contrary, let each bean be 
separate like the soft and swelling grains 
of well-cooked rice. Strain through a col- 
ander, saving a pint of the water in which 
they were boiled. Pack in the bean pot. 
Bury the chunk of pork in the beans. 
Season the pint of water reserved as men- 
tioned above to your liking. Pour over 
the beans in the pot and put in the oven to 
bake. The flavoring of beans depends upon 
the taste of the cook. 

Sirloin steaks are a good staple viand. 
Make the butcher cut them not less than 
two inches thick. If you cannot grill them 
heat your fry-pan almost red hot. Put 
no fat in the pan. Place your steak cut 
into convenient chunks into the hot pan. 
Let one side sear for a minute or so to keep 
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in the juices. Then turn it over. It will 
be cooked sufficiently for most palates in 
five or six minutes. Place on a piping hot 
platter, spread some fresh butter on the 
steak, sprinkle with pepper, and pipe to 
grub. Chops may be cooked in the same 
way. 

Meat may be roasted in an iron pot if 
the cook has no oven. Moderate heat, con- 
tinuous care to prevent burning and fre- 
quent basting are the three requisites of a 
successful pot roast. 

So far as beverages are concerned, useful 
hints in that direction are given in Fig. 5 
which shows a picturesque and shipshape 
vessel to carry when a-cruising. 

There is no daintier dish than a fresh, 
fat lobster, generous and juicy, just hauled 
from the pot in which he was caught. Pick 
out a particularly lively specimen of medium 
size but heavy. The cock lobster may 
be distinguished from the hen by the nar- 
rowness of the tail, the two upper fins 
of which are stiff and hard, while the tail 
of the hen is broader and the fins soft. 
The male has the highest flavor, the flesh, 
too, is firmer and the color when boiled is a 
deeper red. The hen is well adapted for 
lobster a la Newburg, but for eating on the 
half shell a male in prime condition is far 
preferable. 

The secret of cooking lobsters is to plunge 
them in a pot of furiously boiling sea water 
and to keep the water in a condition of fast 
ebullition for just twenty minutes. Fresh 
water to which salt is added will not do so 
well. Salt water fresh from the ocean is 
indispensable. It brings out the correct 
flavor and imparts an indefinable zest to the 
lobster. Hard shell crabs may be boiled 
in the same way, but ten minutes will be 
ample time. 

All fresh vegetables are, in the opinion 
of the writer, improved in flavor by cooking 
them in sea water fresh from the ocean, 
not from a harbor contaminated by noxious 
influences from the shore. All vegetables 
should be immersed in boiling water and 
cooked till done. Potatoes will take about 
half an hour to boil, but cabbages, carrots 
and turnips much longer. I should not 
advise the cooking of the three last named 
esculents aboard a small craft. Canned 
asparagus, French peas and string beans 
take little time to prepare and are excellent 
if a reliable brand is purchased. Open 
the can, drain off the liquid and throw it 
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away. Wash the vegetables, strain the 
water off, place in a stewpan with a lump 
of butter and heat throughly. The liquid 
of canned vegetables is unfit for human 
food. 

Hard clams or quahaugs are plentiful at 
any port during the boating season. The 
recuperative qualities of the small variety 
served ice cold on the half shell with » dash 
of tabasco sauce and no other seasoning 
are beyond praise. Now while the little 
clam is excellent eating just as soon as 
opened from the shell, taking care to 
none of his precious juices, his elder brother 
also has inestimable gastronomic yalues, 

The easiest and simplest metliod of 
preparing clam broth is to scrub the clams 
well and wash them in several waters. Put 
them in an iron pot, without any waiter or 
liquid. Let them remain on the fire for 
twenty minutes. Then strain the juice, 
into which put a little fresh butter, a small 
quantity of milk, and a dash of red pepper. 
Drink while hot. 

Never add water to clam broth and never 
let it boil after the milk is added, as ii will 
curdle nine times out of ten. 

To make clam soup clean the clams as 
for broth. Place them in an iron pot on 
the stove. As soon as they open take 
them out of their shells and chop very fine. 
A hardwood bowl and a two-bladed chop- 
ping knife is the best apparatus for this 
job. Strain the clam liquor, return to the 
pot, add minced onions to taste and the 
chopped clams; simmer gently for one hour, 
thicken to taste with cracker dust, season 
with sweet herbs and pepper; let it boil 
fast for ten minutes, take off the stove and 
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‘add some hot milk and a lump of fresh 


butter. Serve. 

Clam chowder is an old sea dish whose 
popularity. seems never likely to wane. 
It is a simple dish to prepare, although 
many cooks make a mystery of it. Cut 
half a pound of streaky salt pork into small 
cubes. Fry in an iron pot together with 
half a dozen medium sized sliced onions 
until they are a light brown. Chop fifty 
hard shell clams fine. Peel and slice thin 
a dozen large raw potatoes. Break up 
four sea biscuits and soak till soft in cold 
water or milk. Scald and peel and slice 
six ripe and juicy tomatoes. Put these 
ingredients into the pot in layers, pour 
over them the strained juice of the clams. 
Season with red and black pepper. s:vuces 
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and herbs to taste. Cover an inch with 
hot fresh water and simmer for three hours. 
A pint of sound California claret added 
just before serving is an improvement. 
An old hen makes tip top chowder cooked 
in the same fashion. 

Fish chowder may be prepared in a 
similar way. Cod, haddock, sea bass and 
bluefis!: are good made into a chowder. 

The soft shell clam makes a delicate 
stew or broth. The tough parts should 
be rejected from the chopping bowl. Boiled 
for twenty minutes and eaten from the shell 
with a little butter and pepper they are 
also very appetizing. A big potful soon 
disappears. 

There is no excuse for the yachtsman 
neglecting to enjoy the delights of fish fresh 
from the sea. Fishing tackle should al- 
ways be car- 
ried. Blue- 
fish and 
mackerel 
may be 
caught by 
trolling and 
if you have 
fisherman’s 
luck once in 
a blue moon 
a Spanish 
mackerel 
may fall to 
your lot. If 
so that day 
must be 
marked by 
a white 
stone for a Spanish mackerel transferred 
in about two shakes of a lamb’s tail from 
the fish hook to the fry-pan or better still, 
if your arrangements permit, to the gridiron 
or broiler, is good enough for the gods to 
feed on. Two axioms should be borne 
in mind, namely, to fry in plenty of boiling 
fat or to plunge into boiling water. Never 
humiliate a fish by placing him in a cold 
fry-pan or into a cooking pot of cold water. 

Before frying fish dip in well beaten egg 
and then sprinkle with bread crumbs or 
cracker dust, dip in egg again and then 
add more bread crumbs or cracker dust. 
This is for epicures. For ordinary sea- 
farers if the fish is rolled in yellow cornmeal 
without the egg the result will be nearly 
the same. Cut up large fish into suitable 
sizes, but fry small fish whole. 


FIG.5. A TRAVELING COMPANION. 
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Soft shell crabs should be cooked in 
boiling fat. When brown they are done. 
Ten minutes is usually enough to cook 
them thoroughly. 

Always when you boil fish of any kind © 
indigenous to salt water or fresh put them 
in boiling water either from the sea or fresh 
water well salted. A little vinegar added 
is good. A two-pound fish should cook 
sufficiently in fifteen or at most twenty 
minutes. Fish with white flesh take longer 
to boil than those with dark. 

An excellent sauce for boiled fish may 
be made thus: Put a piece of butter as 
big as an egg in a saucepan or a tomato can. 
Heat till it bubbles, add a heaping table- 
speonful of flour, stir till quite smooth, 
pour slowly into this, stirring continually 
a pint of the water the fish was cooked in 
and add two hard boiled eggs chopped fine. 
This may be flavored with anchovy sauce 
or a few drops of Harvey or Worcestershire. 
Some prefer the addition of a little lemon 
juice or even vinegar. Every man to his 
taste! 

When a very little boy I sailed in the 
Derwent, a small schooner engaged in carry- 
ing bottles from Sunderland to London. 
The bottles were taken in from the factory 
where they were made, stowed in the hold 
of the schooner and transported to a wharf 
at Wapping. Bottles are a clean kind of 
freight, and our skipper being a very par- 
ticular kind of a man the Derwent was kept 
as bright as a new pin outside and inside, 
alow and aloft. Of this dashing little 
vessel I was cook and cabin boy. There 
was no regular galley on deck, simply an 
iron cooking stove erected on the foreside 
of the mainmast and on that in storm 
and calm I boiled and baked for a crew 
of four for more than a year—in fact till I 
quit the coasting trade and signed away 
foreign. My skipper took me under his 
special guidance. The grub had to be well 
cooked and the deck kept spotless or I 
used to suffer. Skipper and mate were 
epicures after a fashion, so I had to keep 
my weather eye open. 

My experience in merchant vessels and 
pleasure craft, has fitted me to write 
with some small assumption of authority on 
the subject of sea cooking. Some of my 
methods may seem queer and perhaps gro- 
tesque, but condemn them not till you 
have tested them in the crucible of ex- 
periment. 
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GOLF IN COLORADO 


By S. H. Thompson, Jr. 


OLF from its very inception has occu- 
pied a unique position in its environ- 
ment in Colorado. An apparently 

unsoluble enigma presented itself to the 
pioneers of the game, who were confronted 
with inaccessible mountain sides and arid 
plains. But the enthusiasts in the vicin- 
ity of Denver were determined to conquer 
these conditions. Practical minds soon con- 
cluded that the only feasible method to 
pursue was to lay the course out on the 
plains and follow the irrigating system of 
the farmers—ditch the streams of melting 
snow from off the mountain sides and guide 
water down over the prairie. Much money 
and time was consumed in this task, but as 
a monument of their labor, the Overland 
Club now occupies a picturesque oasis in a 
sandy desert. The site selected, near 
the Platte River and the foot-hills of the 


Rockies, is within a few minutes’ ’bus ride. 


to the electric car, and a half hour’s journey 
from the center of the business portion of 
Denver. The grounds are used conjointly 
by the Overland Driving Club, which orig- 
inally occupied the entire place, and the 
Overland Golf Club. A pleasant shade is 
spread over the approach to the club-house 
by tall cottonwood trees, while the road 
winding through this grove, presents the 
first introduction to the main irrigating 
ditch, a tortuous canal, some twelve feet in 
width, and filled in season with a swift flow- 
ing stream. From the driveway one may 


obtain a panoramic view of the grounds, and 
especially the two fenced racing tracks, one 
within the other. Occupying the inclosure 
of the interior track as a center, the golf 
course radiates in all directions beyond the 
exterior track. High above the latter and 
on the opposite side from the river thre is 
a bend in the great irrigating ditch, which 
offers an exceedingly difficult bunker. This 
stream upon the crest of an elevation fifteen 
feet above, and a hundred yards in front of 
the third tee, has brought so many players 
to grief, that it has been aptly termed “ hell's 
hole.” By means of pipes the water is 
gravitated down under the tracks and out 
into a network of small waterways, whose 
banks form bunkers. But there is no uni- 
form hight in them, it is unnecessary to have 
the ditches which fringe the border of the 
greens, as large or deep as the one which 
is used as a reservoir. These obstacles are 
so numerous that they become quite formid- 
able pitfalls, and make the course sufficiently 
difficult. 

Eastern players who visit. the club in the 
morning with the intention of playing later, 
must experience a feeling of despair as they 
watch the ground keepers calmly perforate 
the canals in numerous places, till the links 
becomes a veritable swamp. But that 
thirsty soil, which does not get more than a 
month of natural moisture during the eritire 
year, drinks up the water with the voracity 
of a sponge, leaving the turf in excellent 
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condition for the afternoon play. At the 
present time the course consists of nine 
holes, though one of eighteen will soon be 
comsleted. The distances between the 
grees vary greatly, the longest being five 
hundred and fifteen yards and the shortest 
but one hundred and thirty. Aside from 
“hell's hole” there are two other parts of the 
course Which demand the most accurate 
playing. One of these is from the fourth to 
the fifth green, known as “Waterloo.” 
Here the player has an opportunity for an 
unobstructed drive of two hundred yards 
before he again encounters the main irri- 
gating ditch. To get over this and avoid the 
clumps of trees which flank both sides of the 
direction to the next green, which is ob- 
scured by a descent, is considered a difficult 
feat. But perhaps the most deceptive hole 
is the shortest one. With accuracy one may 
reach the green in a single stroke, yet the 
slightest ill luck will land the ball in one of 
the ditches, or carry it over the fence on to 
the race track, and give probably a score of 
four. 

A comparative idea of the course and the 
skill of some of the members may be drawn 
from the scores made by champion Vardon 
and the leading players of the club. H. 


Vardon accomplished the round twice in 
thirty-four strokes, with a general average 


of several points higher. Russell, the 
late instructor of the club, had a record of 
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thirty-five, while the most meritorious per- 
formance among the amateurs is that of 
Mr. Fairbanks, who has made it in thirty- 
six. He is an Englishman by birth and 
learned the game in the old country. Lately 
he has added to his list of victories by 
winning the championship of California. 
Following close upon him is the record of 
thirty-seven, made by Mr. Woodward, a 
native of Colorado, who learned the game 
at Overland Park. The skill of Mr. Hall, 
a youth of seventeen, who has been playing 
but a short time, augurs well for a brilliant 
sareer, This lad has finished a round in 
thirty-nine strokes. Aside from a number 
of “comers,” who are hovering close to the 
forty mark, there is the usual crowd of 
mediocres, who either for the pure sport of 
the game, or because of its health producing 
results, are found going over the course with 
indefatigable constancy. Colorado’s clim- 
ate is proverbial for its mildness and the 
persistency with which the sun shines. With 
the exception of the last two weeks in March 
and the first two in April, there is almost 
continuous golf weather. Such an environ- 
ment has produced its logical results in the 
number of players, who, though neophytes, 
have shown really excellent form. 

The home built by the members, situated 
under the shadows of the Rockies and yet 
on a flat plain, is the center of the society 
life of Denver, the Mecca of temporary 





EAST PARK GOLF COURSE. 
LONG’S PEAK, 14,900 FEET HIGH, IN THE DISTANCE. 
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sojourners and of an extensive leisure class. 
To drive out in the afternoon, play a round 
or two, partake of supper on the spacious 
veranda, and enjoy the gentle snow-cooled 
breezes, which float down from the peaks, 
is sufficiently alluring to have built up a club 
of three hundred members, with a discourag- 
ingly long waiting list. Tennis, which is 


rapidly regaining its pristine vigor in the 
West, has compelled recognition in the home 


of its present victorious rival, and the club 
has constructed two fairly fast courts, which 
were the scene of an interesting tournament 
last autumn. The bowling alleys have also 
drawn about them a crowd of devotees. 
These adjuncts, together with a small but 
suitable ballroom lend additional charm, 
and make the place a well-equipped country 
club. 

But golf enthusiasts, not satisfied with 
surmounting the difficulties of the plains, 
have introduced the game in Estes Park, a 
stretch of land covering ten thousand acres, 


SPRINGS COURSE, 
THE DISTANCE, 


and completely invested by mountais, 
some of which are fourteen thousand fevt 
high. The park itself is eight thousand 
feet above sea level, an elevation which 
guarantees protection from heat. Two 
turbulent mountain streams sweep down 
through the valleys, giving a green touch (0 
nature, which contrasts pleasantly with the 
usual sombreness of the Rockies. It so 
fascinated Lord Dunraven and a_ party 
accompanying him, years ago, that they 
bought up a great tract and erected a hotel 
upon it. Perhaps an additional charm lics 
in the fact that after traveling by rail fifty 
miles from Denver, one has a further trip of 
twenty-five more upon a stage coach from 
which is revealed some of the most enchant- 
ing vistas in Colorado. Such enticing 
opportunities for sport are offered, as moun- 
tain climbing, trout fishing, hunting in 
season, and games of every description on 
horseback, that each summer there is quite 
an exodus from Denver to the ranches 











FIRST TEE—OVERLAND PARK. 
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sexttered through the Park. After wander- 
ine over the hills for some time in quest of a 
location, a course was finally agreed upon 
ne: Elkhorn Lodge, within easy access of 
the log casino of that ranch. It was out of 
the question to construct grass greens at a 
higit where it was not possible to pipe 
water, so the players were compelled to use 
sand, and for cups resorted to tin cans. 

iterest in the sport has steadily increased 

ihe Park, so much so that near the Eng- 
lish hotel, on Lord Dunraven’s property, 
a rival course has been laid out. Contests 


are held several times during the season, 
in which as many as thirty have participated. 
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will tumble down an incline a hundred 
feet or more, unless a lucky stone bars it. 
From this tee to the fourth the player should 
summon all his skill and call the fates to 
his assistance. A hundred yards beyond 
the ground rises to an eminence, which com- 
pared to the ordinary artificial bunker on 
an eastern course is a Pike’s Peak. At 
the very apex of this hill there are clumps 
of pines, fifty feet apart, through which 
one must guide the ball, and at the same 
time must measure with exact precision 
the force which he puts in his drive, or run 
the risk of again encountering one of these 
temper destroying inclines, To play the 














ELKHORN LODGE GOLF COURSE, 

It is difficult to draw a comprehensive 
picture of these courses, without laying 
oneself open to the charge of gross exagger- 
ation, so that it is perhaps safest to merely 
hint at a few of the difficulties, unvarnished 
by adjectives. On the way to the first 
hole of the Elkhorn Lodge links there is a 
hazard about one hundred feet wide and 
thirty deep, the ground rising from the 
further side of this ravine, in a difficult 
angle to the green. No obstacle of note, 
obstructs the direction to the second hole 
except a row of pine trees, located a few 
feet off the direct line. The next drive 
is so short that it is necessary to use an iron 
and woe to the unfortunate who goes to 
the farther side of the green, for his ball 


ESTES PARK—THE LOG CASINO. 

next hole properly requires the ready use 
of the lofter to carry the ball over the top 
of a granite wall, lying directly in front of 
the tee, not over fifty feet away, and in some 
places twelve feet high. Should the player 
be unfortunate enough not to get a suffi- 
cient rise, he might as well give up the score 
for that hole, as the ball will rebound from 
the rock and tumble down a hill. Finally 
when it stops, the wall will still confront 
it. Gigantic trees, felled in prehistoric 
times, are strewn over the entire course, 
but these cause little worry to the player 
who has been circumventing boulders 
and living pines. Yet with all these diffi- 
culties, it is a curious fact, that those who 
have gone over this. and the Overland. 
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courses, vary but a few points in their 
respective scores. While it is true that the 
Elkhorn Lodge course is shorter, this ad- 
vantage is far outweighed by the obstacles 
one has to contend with on its sand greens. 
A most convincing illustration of this is 
revealed at the approach to the seventh 
hole. There are few impediments to over- 
come and the green in plain view from the 
sixth tee looks easy; the deception lies in 
the fact that the green is located upon the 
side of a hill, at an angle of descent parallel 
to it. The green may be made in two 
strokes, but if perchance the ball has any 
extra momentum it is sure to roll to the 
lower end of the scraped place, and then 
it is in the realm of chance as to the number 
of strokes it will require to climb up to the 
hole. On such a course skill with the lofter 
is the greatest essential, while the only 
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while on the other hand the Elkhorn yy: 
sents perhaps the most natural and leas 
cared for course in the State. 

Between these extremes, the flouris); 
Town and Gown Club of Colorado Spr: 
eecupies a secure position of prosperity, 
Though it has a membership of two hundre 
and fifty, drawn from a city of twenty 
thousand inhabitants, still the enthusi 
has not reached its zenith. The club 
been content with a course laid out 
rolling prairie, which knows not the | 
fits of irrigation. There are some ext 
ating circumstances which might be 
sented as an excuse for the club, nar 
that the grounds are some distance 
the city waterworks and the plane of ihe 
course is above the level of the irriga’ ing 
ditches. It should not be long howe er, 


till the pecuniary strength of the club wiil 











THE MAIN IRRIGATING 
clubs one need carry are a driver, putter, 
and lofter, there is no opportunity for a 
brassie. 

Near the entrance to these links there is 
a structure, built of unhewn logs, and 
dignified by the name Casino, which though 
it lacks some of the modern conveniences, 
serves its purpose well in such a “roughing 
country” being fitted up with a bath-room, 
billiard tables and a dancing hall. 

Golf has become a thoroughly established 
game in Colorado, competing against many 
popular outdoor sports, and perhaps con- 
tending with greater difficulties than are 
found in any other State. Clubs are spring- 
ing up in all the outlying towns, building 
their links with more or less care. The 
Overland Club grounds show unquestion- 
ably the highest state of man’s handiwork, 


DITCH, OVERLAND 
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become such as to permit an outlay suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of carrying water 
over the links. As in all games the number 
of star players bears a low ratio to the total 
participants, in so far the number of 
superior players of eastern States will con- 
tinue greater than in Colorado, but this 
supremacy in numbers may perhaps be 
offset in part by the almost uninterrupted 
practice, obtainable in such a balmy climate. 

Colorado Springs has still another club 
of which its members may be justly proud. 
The Cheyenne Mountain Country Club, lo- 
cated at the mouth of the famous Cheyenne 
Canyon, takes its name from the mount:in 
on whose slopes its course is situated, a 
peak whose beauty assumes a variety of 
unexpected charms with each change of 
view. For ten years the original mem- 
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bers struggled to establish themselves as 
a permanent club. At first, being without 
a house, they played only in summer, 
though the winter climate is not more 
rigorous than in Denver. But since a 
first-class hotel has been erected and 
the members of the club have ensconced 
themselves in a pretty well-equipped house, 
the struggle for existence has become past 
history, while the club has formed itself 
into an exclusive close corporation with a 
limited membership of one hundred. Now, 
on this course of nine holes, relieved of the 
mountain barrenness by small oak trees and 








CLUB, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


a gentle flowing stream, the game is in- 
dulged in both winter and summer. 

The influence of golf has reached even 
the confines of the western part of theState. 
Glenwood Springs, celebrated for its hot 
sulphur baths and mountain scenery, is 
still in its infancy with respect to the sport. 
The hotel has a course laid out in the valley 
below it and commanding an excellent view 
of Mt. Sopris. Fortunately two of the holes 
are on one end of the polo grounds, which 
are sown in grass and thus make this part 
of the course very acceptable. But Glen- 
wood has a bugbear to deal with, which 





THE SIXTH HOLE ON THE CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN GOLF COURSE. 
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is more difficult to overcome than the 
aridness of the plains. Once the player 
has left the polo grounds his steps will 
stir up clouds of red dust, which become 
of such density that he is completely 


THE 


WAYSIDE 


The Wayside Pup 


enveloped and the ball lost from view every 
time the lofter is used. Until this dis- 
agreeable obstacle is removed by irrigating, 
golf will not come to its full popularity in 
Glenwood. 


PUP 


By Hon. John S. Wise 


HE utter lack of consideration for the 
prejudices, the feelings, and even the 
rights of others, shown by the own- 

ers of pets, human and animal, presents an 
amusing and sometimes an irritating study 
of human selfishness. A mother naturally 
thinks her baby beautiful and incapable of 
annoying or offending the sensibilities of any 
one; and because she even welcomes oppor- 
tunities to make sacrifices for her offspring, 
she unconsciously assumes that others will 
share these feelings, and that, if not actually 
gratified, they will, at least, cheerfully con- 
done things which would confessedly be 
annoying if not done by the baby. To a 
less degree the same obtuseness is visible 
in the infatuated possessors of pet animals, 
birds and reptiles. The culmination of this 
was reached when, some years ago, tame 
chameleons, worn at dinners upon the corsage, 
were the fad of fashionable society women. 
It apparently never occurred to them that 
the sight of the loathsome little things de- 
stroyed the appetites of half the company. 

There is one tribunal in which pets are 
kept within reasonable bounds. The law 
looks at them with a grim, unsentimental 
aspect, and deals with them without emo- 
tional insanity. It has gone so far that in 
a certain case it even declared a baby to be, 
on the facts presented, a nuisance. The 
parents of this anomalous baby lived in 
apartments above a neighbor, who was a 
bachelor. They kept him awake o’ nights 
by rolling the baby back and forth in his 
cunning little carriage, and by singing 
lullabies to him until the “wee sma’ hours.” 
Now, that was a touching evidence of 
parental love; but the court granted the 
bachelor an injunction, holding that the 
parents had converted what was doubtless 
a joy and a blessing to themselves and to 


humanity, into a nuisance; and the chanc: 
lor, while disclaiming the power, or even t! 
inclination, to enjoin parents from having 
or possessing a baby, held that they musi 
confine themselves within the limits of tlic 
legal maxim, which exacts that every m:i 
shall so use his own as not to injure another 
—sic utere tuo ut non alienum ladas. 
Possibly, in the case cited, the baby was 
not, after all, held to constitute the nuisance: 
and the gist of the nuisance was the mann: 
in which the parents used the baby carriag 
If so, so be it; for the writer favors babies, 
and the subject under discussion is pets « 
the other varieties above mentioned. There 
are many such, which, innocent enough in 
themselves, may become nuisances by re:- 
son of the time when, the place where, or 
the circumstances under which they ar 
allowed to affect others. I recall one sucli 
instance within my own experience, where 
the circumstances altered the case. Many 
years ago I lived in a house to which was 
attached a large yard. Upon a visit toa 
friend in the country his fine Brahma 
chickens so pleased me that I resolved to 
rear Brahmas in town. Accordingly | 
built a chicken house, supplied it with 
Brahmas, enjoyed the experiment im- 
mensely, and all went well, except that my 
Brahma rooster had a thunderous voice 
which he released mercilessly upon the 
neighborhood from about three o’clock in 
the morning until sunrise. One of my 
neighbors, the late Shakspere Caldwell, was 
a charming friend, in delicate health, ex- 
ceedingly nervous and a sufferer from 
asthma and insomnia. Upon a certain 
morning I had occasion to rise very early 
to take my father to the steamer in our car- 
riage, and the hour compelled me to be my 
own coachman. The rooster had _ been 
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unusually vociferous. As I was passing 
through the yard to the stable, I discovered a 
man, searcely discernible, in the gray of day- 
break, standing in the street, watching our 
hen-house intently and coughing violently. 
“ Ah!” exclaimed he, with an air of despera- 
tion, as he recognized me, “I have spent a 
week trying to locate that bird! I have 
had a bad night. Was kept awake by 
asthma until very late. Just as I was falling 
into a sweet sleep that idiot rooster began his 
frightful, ceaseless crowing, and I have not 
closed my eyes the whole night. It has been 
the same thing for a fortnight. I will give 
you ten dollars for the rooster, and murder 
you both if you refuse.” Pitiable as were 
the bottom facts, the scene was ludicrous 
beyond description. Mr. Caldwell had once 
been upon the stage. His manner and 
speech were just such as when, in days gone 
by, he had shouted, “Off with his head. So 
much for Buckingham.” Forrest himself 
was never more intense. It is needless to 
say that the nuisance was immediately 
abated, not for the price offered or the 
threat, but because I was heartily ashamed 
of the inconsiderateness which had made me 
keep the nuisance so long, and I hastened 
to atone for such an imposition upon a 
friend. Brahma roosters are, in certain 
places, most desirable pets; but it depends 
on surrounding circumstances, not alto- 
gether yielding to our own fancies. 

A famous litigation over a dog occurred 
in Washington some years ago, when the 
Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt sought to abate the 
nuisance of a barking dog in the adjoining 
yard of the Hon. Fernando Wood. Mr. 
Wood’s family proved that it was a most 
attractive dog of faultless pedigree, but 
Mr. Hewitt proved that he was too stren- 
uous in voice to be an acceptable city 
neighbor. I had but recently a similar 
trying experience. A friend presented me 
with a finely bred Chesapeake Bay dog. 
“Sandy” was a wonderful swimmer and 
great retriever of ducks, highly prized for 
these inherited qualities. Returning after 
an absence to our country place, where he 
was kept, I found he had been killed by a 
neighbor. The natural first feeling of 
indignation gave way to acquiescence 
upon learning the facts, and I was even 
grateful that my outraged neighbors did 
not call upon me for damages. They had 
succeeded unusually well that vear in their 
hatchings of young ducks, which were 
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growing rapidly. Imagine their feelings 
upon a certain morning, when, looking out 
from their windows upon the marsh where 
their ducklings fed, they beheld my Sandy 
chasing them in every direction, nipping 
them through the backs as he overtook 
them and fetching them, deaa, one by one, 
to the shore, in the most approved style 
of a water dog. It was a case of mistaken 
duty on his part, but, as it had occurred 
several times before and was likely to occur 
again and again, the man of the house ob- 
tained such poor satisfaction as was left to 
him by filling Sandy with a load of duck 
shot, and I had no right to complain or 
to claim redress. Yet Sandy was a charm- 
ing pet, and his loss was bemoaned and 
resented by his less mature and less legally 
instructed lovers. 

There are nuisances and nuisances among 
pets. But of all such nuisances the most 
offensive, the most common, and the least 
cared for, but most obtrusively contended 
for, is the wayside pup. Apparently the 
first care of people who live upon highways 
in the country is to provide themselves 
with one or more dogs. The rights or com- 
fort or safety of travelers upon the highway 
do not appear to be considered when this 
inevitable step is taken. The quality of 
these animals varies, but not always in 
accord with the condition of the owner. 
Indeed, while the aristocratic resident 
appears to affect the plebeian wayside pup 
the plebeian is loyal to his corresponding 
class of canines. As a result the majority 
of roadside pups are curs and _ tramps, 
regardless of ownership. Presumably the 
patrician dogs, being valuable, are provided 
with kennels, confined and kept out of sight. 
Any kind of dog is deemed good enough, 
by all kinds of owners, to perform the func- 
tions of a roadside dog or guard dog as such 
nondescripts are commonly designated. 
It is not my purpose to invade the sanctity 
of this type in his home. It is bad enough 
to find him lying on the front porch or in 
the front yard of his owner as we approach. 
True it is that we must on such occasions 
busy ourselves conjecturing whether our 
shoes are strong enough to kick his teeth 
down his throat if he attacks us; true also 
it is that this representative of our host 
guarding his door mat keeps us for some 
time in doubt whether instead of leaving a 
visiting card we will deposit a portion of 
our trousers as the price of pulling his 
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door bell, and as a sign of our hurried de- 
parture. True further, that these dangers 
passed, we may be sniffed at, even after 
we have entered the house and kept uneasy, 
while the guard dog debates whether he will 
treat us as friend or food. But all these 
things to which we must submit spring from 
another legal maxim that every man’s 
house is his castle and if we wish to enjoy 
his hospitality it must be upon his own 
terms including his right to fill his castle 
with his dogs. 

But these things, and many others which 
I might set forth, sink into utter insig- 
nificance when contrasted with the daily 
annoyance of being chased and snapped 
at upon the highway by wayside pups the 
property of owners whom we do not even 
know, who take no trouble to restrain 
their nuisances, or who, if they witness 
their depredations, are amused at, rather 
than disturbed, by what they consider 
evidence of “harmless vivacity.” It would 
be interesting to ascertain what proportion 
of accidents upon the highways are oc- 
casioned by the “public playfulness”, so 
to speak, of dogs. Asa rule, owners of dogs 
regard it in that light and meet complaints 


with the complacent response that the dog 
meant no harm and was only giving vent 
to his exuberant good nature by bounding 
over the fence, chasing our horses, springing 
at their noses or nibbling at their heels and 


frightening them into a runaway. Never- 
theless the nuisance is not a whit less danger- 
ous or annoying because of such assurances. 
Instances are common where dogs of this 
kind, loafing habitually along a highway. 
ply their avocation so assiduously and 
without any sort of restraint, after full 
notice to owners, that none but experienced 
drivers dare pass the places which they 
infest. Many horses are perfectly gentle, 
but spirited and nervous. Unalarmed they 
might be driven by women and even children 
who are, however, deprived of that pleasure 
and dare not make the attempt in streets 
and lanes, where the danger of runaways 
and breakups by reason of these wayside 
pups is ever present. Codperative effort 
by those thus outraged is the only thing 
which will put a stop to it. By organizing 
and vigorously attacking the evil they may 
and will undoubtedly abate the nuisance. 
In the first instance, notice should be given 
by the injured party to owners of wayside 
pups of their propensity to this character 
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of mischief. If such notice is given the 
owner of the dog will be responsible for the 
damage thereafter occurring if he fails to 
restrain his dog. This has been expressly 
and repeatedly decided in many States, 
New York included. 

An owner who keeps a mischievous dog 
after notice of its vicious propensitics, 
is liable for injuries eaused by it, and cannot 
escape the liability by saying that the cog 
was not vicious or that he did not know *!:e 
fact. If what the dog does alarms horscs 
and people, and results in damages, !!ic 
owner who still permits it to go unrestrained 
after notice does so at his own risk. It is 
always dangerous to attempt to destroy cue 
of these brutes unless it is in the act of «i- 
tacking one’s person or property. It l:\s 
the foundation of a suit by the owner, w!.o, 
in such a proceeding, is apt to convinces a 
jury of neighbors that the dog was doing no 
harm, and to magnify a fifty-cent cur into a 
five hundred dollar thoroughbred. The right 
thing to do in such a case, after being t- 
tacked, is to drive straight to the nearcst 
police station, and return with a public o/- 
ficer to identify the cur, and then to sve 
that he sets on foot a public proceeding to 
abate the nuisance. It would be worse than 
idle in such a case to drive back to the house 
of the owner. One would surely get litile 
sympathy there. In all probability the 
family, sitting on the portico when the dog 
startled your horse, enjoyed the race greatly. 
You would perhaps hear more admiration 
expressed by them at the agility or speed 
displayed by the dog than regret at your 
own discomfiture. It is a great mistake 
if you think you have no redress. There 
is ample vindication for you if you pursue 
it. But it will never come until travelers 
upon the highways take concerted action to 
obtain it. 

People who are entitled to drive upon a 
highway and whose enjoyment of that right 
is thus seriously interfered with, are sub- 
jected to a well-recognized and defined legal 
nuisance, and their remedies are threefold: 
preventive, compensatory and _ punitive. 

The preventive remedy is by injunction 
and sundry decisions of the State of New 
York declare that the courts, on being satis- 
fied of the existence of the nuisance, and that 
it is annoying, threatens injury, and is con- 
tinuous, will enjoin dog owners from allowing 
their animals to remain at large upon the 
highway. The compensatory remedy is by 
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private action for damages, but the party 
resorting to it should, in order to succeed, 
be provided with evidence to show that the 
dog owner had previous notice of the dog’s 
mischievous tendencies and neglected to 
resirain or confine him. The _ punitive 
remcdy is by securing the indictment of the 
dog owner for maintaining a nuisance, and 
by reporting the dog to the police authorities 
and having it killed. The New York Court 
of Appeals has reiterated the established 
Eng’ ish doctrine that “a person keeping a 
mischievous animal, with knowledge of its 
propensities, is bound to keep it secure at 
his peril, and that if he does mischief, negli- 
gence is presumed.” And this description 
of mischief is not confined to the mere mis- 
chief of biting. The mischiefs resulting 
from dogs running out upon the highway 
and alarming teams are as great, as threat- 
ening, and as dangerous, as the other mis- 
chief from the habit of biting. It is said: 
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“Tn the interests of humanity, the useless, 
vicious dogs should be extirpated, and 
liability for all mischief they may perpetrate 
is a penalty none too severe for the person 
who keeps them alive, with knowledge of 
their propensities.”’ 

The law books are full of decisions which, 
if studied, will convince those who delight 
in the possession of roadside pups, regardless 
of the rights of others, that they may some 
day discover that “The sweetest honey is 
loathsome in its own deliciousness.” That 
a dog is too playful and too good tempered 
is sometimes as much a nuisance to other 
people, as one that is surly, ill-tempered 
and vicious. In a word, that if a man 
wants a dog, he must take care of it, and 
must not insist upon the privilege of allow- 
ing it to inflict itself upon others who do 
not want it and are annoyed or endangered 
by its uninvited and often disagreeable 
attentions. 





HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATERS 


By 


Louise 


HE love of adventure, novelty, 
sport, ozone, nature, inspiration, 
what not?—all appeal to the holi- 

day-seeker, and nowhere may all these be 

found to better advantage than in house- 
boating. The floating palace with all the 
improvements and conveniences of modern 
science may be the highest representative 
form of the American houseboat, but in 
the dear, delightfully serene and slothful 
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In citing various types of the waterway 
samps there is a world of suggestion for 
prospective gypsies of the sea. Beginning 
with the unpretentious, lovable little craft 
which any man might aspire to own ‘the 
houseboat is distinctly within the resch 
of people of moderate means), the 
requisites are a raft or float and a c 
or, better still, a strong, seaworthy s 
and a deckhouse, the former calked, 























THE OUTING OFF HIGHLAND BEACH, N. J. 


ark, or even the crude flatboat, there is to 
be had, if not the luxuries of the former, 
all the pleasure to be derived from house- 
boating. There is a picturesqueness in the 
fleet of small boats anchored about the 
parent craft, catboats, skiffs, canoes, 
launches, all bespeak racing, sailing, rowing, 
swimming, fishing, crabbing, shooting, in 
short, every aquatic pleasure. To add to 
the picnic aspect of the life tents may be 
pitched on neighboring shores and balsam 
or cedar arbors constructed, thus adding 
additional charms of the Bohemianism of 
tent and camp. 


iatter’s rounded roof covered with heavy 
canvas whose seams have first been double- 
stitched like sails, this to be stretched and 
fastened on with copper tacks and treated 
with several coats of paint. As examples of 
the most primitive class the “family flat- 
boats” or “shanty boats” of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers may be mentioned. 
They are roughly put together at the first 
of autumn’s approach, and while 
we need not follow their inmates in their 
minx-trapping or hog-stealing as they 
migrate south with the birds of passage 
a brief description of their craft may not be 


eae 
signs 
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amiss, for after all they are essentially 
houseboats and may appeal to some fol- 
lower for emulation. The flat-bottomed 
sco is about 20 feet by 12 feet or 25 feet by 
10 feet, is constructed of flotsam planks two 
inches thick spiked together. It is caulked 
with oakum and old rags and the seams made 
watertight with pitch and tar. Two feet 
or more freeboard insures against the wash 
from steamboat swells. A small log shanty 
bolted on to the deck covers about two- 
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thirds of it, leaving a sort of cockpit at 
each end in which the long oars or sweeps 
are worked to govern the movements of 
the shanty boat which drifts with the 


current. A cooking stove is set up inside 
as attested by its sheet-iron pipe projecting 
through the roof in lieu of a chimney. 
Rough bunks are constructed with a few 
necessary lockers under them and shelves 
above. There is a door at each end and 
afew windows cut in the sides. This struc- 
ture, innocent of: paint, is left to take on an 
artistic weather gray, and makes on the whole 
a very comfortable home for ‘its rough oc- 
cupants, and not a bad camp for a gunner 
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who could certainly have one built to order 
at a total cost of $300. 

Let us consider, however, a flathoat 
costing from $600 to $800. If she is destined 
for cruising she will require a scag and rud- 
der, for though she will have no motive power 
a rudder facilitates her following a lead 
when in tow, especially in passing through 
drawbridges, and wherever it is important 
to have some control of the craft against 
winds and tides. The more costly wheel 
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may be replaced by a tiller which may be 
unshipped and put out of the way when 
not inuse. If the floating house is simply to 
float she must be moored in a basin or 
anchored in a sheltered harbor fore and aft 
with good anchors or piling and buoy by 
heavy manilla cables or chains. 

If the boat is to cruise in salt waters the 
bottom should be painted with copper paint, 
which is obnoxious to the barnacles and 
cheaper than having the boat pulled out on 
the ways to be scraped every six months. 
Copper paint can be bought for $1.65 per 
gallon. The anchors and hardware should 
be galvanized, for nowhere does one learn 
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more forcibly that “rust doth corrupt” 
than when living upon salt water. The 
scow should be built of selected cypress 
planks two to two and a half inches thick, 
running lengthwise at the sides and planked 
crosswise at the bottom; having her ends 
rounded prevents the tattooing of waves 
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which many persons find irritating. She 
should be well braced against strong oaken 
or cypress keelsons and should have nearly 
three feet freeboard in order to stand 
any sort of a sea. It is hardly necessary 
to say that she must be put together with 
galvanized or copper nails. The house may 
be simply made of Georgia pine, tongue 
and groove, painted outside and varnished 
within. Having once acquired the scow 
and house many an amateur carpenter 
may find it great sportto put in his own 
partitions, bunks, folding table, shelves and 
hundred little conveniences for housekeep- 
ing according to his necessities, just as his 
wife might see something intensely pic- 
turesque in going to market or going for the 
mail in a tender. 

One of the simplest boats of this class 
is the Ruth, designed as a hunting box for 
Mr. Stoutenburg of New York, by her 
builder, Captain Robinson of Toms River, 
N.J. The Ruth, while not a thing of beauty, 
being low, severely plain, and painted the 
tawny yellow of the marshes, yet admirably 
fulfils her mission. She is towed down to 
Barnegat Bay in the season for duck and 
snipe and run into unobtrusive shelter 
among the tall marsh grass, there to await 
the unsuspecting game. Her scow is only 
30 by 10 feet; into this is sunk, below deck, 
the cabin, leaving about three feet of space 
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on each end, which decks, however, are 
included within the walls of the house, 
The upper part of the enclosure of the for. 
ward deck is made of a series of window 
sashes, serving as a sort of lookout. Her 
floor is only about six inches above the bot- 
tom of the scow, an arrangement ofi«n re- 
sorted to to allow ample 
head-room. 

As to the all-important 
question of motiy 
er, the handsome: 
elaborate houseb: 
usually provided 
their own power f«" pro- 
pulsion, but even the 
much envied luxury of 
twin screws and riple 
expansion engines /i::s its 
disadvantages. [living 
without power gives a 
boat freedom from any 
and all governmental 
regulations. If an engine 
be introduced, «side 

space it must monopolize, the 
odor of oils, the noise and the 


pow- 
more 
sare 
With 


from the 
inevitable 


heat, it is obligatory to pay a license, en- 


gage the services of an engineer and pass 
an examination upon navigation, to say 
nothing of the expense. 

A steam, naphtha or electric Jauncl is 
the ideal tender and power for towing, 
though of course the high-class launch 
is expensive and necessitates an engineer 
to look after it. Towing by sailboat is 
open to the objection of uncertainty of 
winds, and sailing with a square sail to the 
flagpole can only be done in fair wind. 
There are still other and simpler means 
which may be resorted to upon occasion. 
The owner of Nirohda, a houseboat 107 {eet 
over all, twenty feet beam and two feet 
draught, claims that in calm waters a single 
man in a rowboat has frequently towed her 
from one anchorage to another. 

And as for the Nameless Barge, she has 
been seen to sail serenely on an incoming tide 
half a mile to a dock for provisions, being 
gently but firmly guided into port by long 
poles wielded by two stalwart captains. 
Having taken their supplies on board, the 
next day sees her drifting down stream with 
the receding tides, and casting anchor at 
her accustomed moorings. Long poles are 
indispensable adjuncts to the houseboat’s 
equipment. They are used principally to 
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propel the barge, from the side decks, in 
shallow rivers. This somewhat laborious 
process known as “poling” is a sure means 
of moving, when winds are too light for 
sailing. Some one has spoken of speed as 
a “virtue misplaced in a houseboat,” and 
the river man, instead of grumbling at con- 
trary winds, learns to take the tide at its 
flood, and to make it convenient to go and 
come with the tide or wind. 

Still another practice, useful in emer- 
gencies, such as getting free of long points 
* marsh, or sandbars, or the necessity for 
_ctting the boat well out into a channel, 
when the towing yacht has no room to tack, 
is the process of casting an anchor the full 
length of a cable (say one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet), and by pulling the 
cable in, drawing the craft upto the anchor ; 
it is then necessary to hold her at this point 
until the boatman can row out again with 
the anchor, and repeat the process. It will 
be seen that two anchors are thus required, 
and it is at this point that the long pole will 
be brought into requisition in place of an 
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There are many arguments in favor of the 
old canal boats being reconstructed into a 
water-way camp, with still a final suggestion 
as to motive power in the shape of the 
willing mule. 

To proceed in the upward scale, let us 
suppose that the enthusiast has expended 
$1,000 on a floating summer home. He 
has, besides, firstly, equipped the boat with 
ground tackle, and perchance rigging, be it 
sails or awnings. He has, secondly, fur- 
nished the house. Thirdly, he has supplied 
the necessary tender for doing errands, and 
taking his party ashore. Once in possession 
of his floating habitation he may go where 
and when he pleases in government waters, 
with no taxes or rentals; stay in one locality 
as long-as he wishes, and no longer than he 
is happy there, with only the inevitable bills 
of the butcher and baker, which must 
pursue a man to the grave. 

Such is the general belief, but it is hardly 
accurate. The owner by this time has 
doubtless been attacked by the boat fever 
in a malignant form. He has the houseboat 
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THE BELVIDERE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY, 


anchor. This simple feat which has well 
served the skipper in a squall or dilemma, is 
performed by firmly “setting’’ the pole to 
windward in the sandy or muddy bottom, 
and throwing over it a slip-knot at the end 
of acable. The bay man will assure you that 
this “setting” pole will “hold” better than 
an anchor-—at least that isso in New Jersey. 


and tender, but he cannot know happiness 
until he owns a steam launch for towing. 
He cannot know content until he has a cat- 
boat for sailing. He will have no peace until 
he possesses rowboats, canoes and skiffs suffi- 
cient to accommodate his house party. If he 
is a sportsman, a fishing punt is indispensable 
and a sneak-box an absolute necessity. 
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There are many original features and use- 
ful suggestions to be had from comparing 
notable examples of different classes of 
houseboats. For convenience they may be 
divided into four classes: 

1. Houseboats which simply float, and are 
moored to stay. 

2. Houseboats which have no power and 
must be towed. 
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separating the kitchen (not galley) from the 
dining-room by a wind-swept passage. [e- 
yond the kitchen one beholds the refriver- 
ator and water barrels on the back pi:zza. 
Going aloft by a steep ladder forwari one 
beholds, in happy surprise, an “upstairs 
piazza” whose hammocks and large pictur- 
esque rockers are irresistible invitations to 
linger in the delicious stillness and restfuiness. 

The main bed chamber 








iff 
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3. Houseboats which carry their own sails. 

4. Houseboats which are propelled by 
their own engines. 

Of the first class, there is the Nameless 
Barge, with very much the domestic air 
of a modern cottage moored in a basin. Her 
sitting-room suggests nothing of the cabin, 
but for the spice of adventure in seeing the 
gleaming sails scud past the windows. Pass- 
ing through a guest room, one enters the 
most attractive apartment on the boat, the 
gun-room. The walls are covered with well 
stocked racks for rod and rifle. All the 
huntsman’s traps are evident in profusion 
and variety, decoy ducks, decoy snipe, 
veteran game bags, etc. The dining-room 
offers a suggestion in being all windows, 
like a sun parlor, from which one may view 
charming vistas at every turn while sitting at 
a meal. Another good feature is that of 


is also aloft, being fur- 
nished like a cotiige 
bedroom. 

The California ark 
may have a place in ‘his 
category. Immunity 
from storms, and ‘rom 
ice and snow iscalcu! 
to encourage camp ‘ile, 
and _ houseboating is 
pursued even in winter 
in this land of perpetual 
summer. On the west 
side of San Francisco 
Bay, one may see fulf 
a hundred arks swinving 
lazily with the tide. 
They boast that house- 
boating has become an 
art with them far in 
advance of eastern 
practices. The Belvidere 
is a fair representative 
of the California house- 
boat. The Nautilus, 
which bears the palm for 
originality, has her deck- 

house ingeniously constructed of four 
abandoned street cars. The partitions were 
removed, making two delightful apartments, 
with rows of windows (which cause her to 
be known also as the Crystal Palace), seats, 
sliding-doors at each end, and transoms for 
ventilation. The seats are arranged to 
serve as bunks at night. 

Of the second class is the Dragon, designed 
as a floating studio by her owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Vairin Snead. She is thirty-two 
feet long, not counting her rudder, and six- 
teen feet beam with her guards. The house 
was built of Georgia pine, covered with 
builder’s paper and sheathed completely in 
weather boarding, making her unusually 
stiff and tight. The forward and aft decks 
are enclosed in railings, side decks being 
free for landing, receiving stores, or poling 
the craft. The upper deck, of roof garden 
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effect, is also surrounded by a light railing, 
into which there may be fastened supports 
for an awning. The flagpole may carry a 
squire sail, but the Dragon is preferably 
towed by an able catboat, and with the com- 
lore at the tiller follows easily and 
fully. 
» studio or cabin is 18 by 12 feet, with 
t head-room, lighted by eight windows, 
ch slide down into the woodwork, and a 
glass door. (The apparatus for a 
¢ door costs about nine dollars, but it 
rth it.) Should the visitor evince a 
natural curiosity regarding sleeping accom- 
mouations, he will be shown how easily the 
window-seats, two and one-half feet wide, 
may be converted into berths of regulation 
size, and how a second berth slides out 
fron: the first (like pulling out a drawer), 
resting on folding legs, making in all ten 
berths. By fastening up the partitions, 
complete and private little staterooms are 
made. The materials for these partitions 
was long debated; heavy sail cloth was 
finally chosen on account of its firm, un- 
yielding texture. The partitions are fas- 
tened to ceiling and side wall, and being 
double-stitehed they may, when needed, 
be used as sails, or be fitted as shades across 
the awning supports. All of this is in con- 
sideration of the fact that the first requisite 
of the boat is that she may be readily towed 
by the average catboat, with no preliminaries 
but the hoisting of an anchor. 
Two examples of the third class may be 
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introduced. Outing, built by Mr. W. P. 
Kirk, of Toms River, is a very cosey, yet 
roomy little sloop-rigged houseboat, 35 feat 
over all, 11 feet beam, 18 inches draught, 
and 6 feet head-room, with five bunks, 
saloon and galley. A centerboard enables 
her to beat to windward and make very fast 
time, as her log attests. Mr. Hardy Bush, 
after twenty years’ experience with boats, 
declares that for solid comfort Outing excels 
all boats he has ever owned. 

Sommerheim, of Great South Bay, is of a 
larger and more picturesque type, designed 
by her owner, Mr. F. A. Ball, of Plainfield, 
N. J., as a summer home for his family, and 
one which his daughters might sail in his 
absence. - From his first idea—a boat to be 
propelled by awnings, sprang the Sommer- 
heim, which Mr. Ball claims to be the first 
sailing houseboat in this country. She is 
full of helpful suggestions. The house, 
which is 30 by 16 feet, on a boat 70 by 20 
feet, is sunk into the boat so that the floor 
is only six inches above the bottom; thus 
ample head-room is provided without inter- 
fering with sailing qualities. The flat bot- 
tom has three six-inch keels running her 
whole length, which with a small center- 
board in the bow enables her to go to wind- 
ward, She has a sharpie bow, square stern, 
and sloping sides which give a two-foot walk 
on each side of the cabin. The yawl rig, 
with leg o’ mutton sails, doing away with 
gaffs, makes the sail easy to handle, and the 
boat perfectly safe. The main mast is 60 
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feet high, main 
boom 40 feet long, 
and draught 22 
inches. The cock- 
pit at the stern, 
covered by awn- 
ings and made 
cosey, serves asa 
delightful loung- 
ing place in pleas- 
ant weather. 

As an illustra- 
tion of the fourth 
class it is difficult 
to decide between 
so many floating 
palaces, none alike, and each excellent as a 
model. A representative palatial pleasure- 
craft of the interior, the Jdler, 120 by 20 feet, 
designed by her owner, Mr. Lafayette Lamb 
of Clinton, Iowa, offers an original solution 
of the power and towage question. She is 





fitted with every convenience and luxury 
that wealth can supply, such as steam heat, 
electric lights, hot water, etc., but especial 
comment must be made on her forward 
saloon, which is entirely enclosed in plate 
It is a dream of gorgeous oriental 


glass. 


THE NAMELESS BARGE, 


color, whose lux- 
urious and splen- 
did furnishings 
all represent sou- 
venirs” and 
trophies of jour- 
neyings all over 
the world. But 
the feature of the 
Idler is the \\ an- 
derer, 

wheel 





&@ stern- 
steer 
built expressly 
for the puryose 
of propelling | 
former. Thi 
done by the Wanderer’s bow being made 
to the stern of the Jdler. Mr. Lamb clai 
that in so towing the heat, odor and smo! 
the engines are avoided. On lakes or large 
hodies of water the towing is sometimes done 
with the steamer ahead. The Jdler is a 
great traveler; a pleasure run of three or 
four hundred miles with a jolly party is a 
frequent occurrence, making good speed 
when not exploring a town or fishing, and 
at night tying up in the shadow of some 
friendly jutting bluff. 
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SEA TROUT FISHING IN NOVA SCOTIA 


By Rufus A. Tremain 


homes of the sea trout in North 

America, and they are legally at 
home there to the sportsman from the first 
of April to the first of September in each 
year. Before the last reminder of winter 
has entirely gone, some fishermen wend 
their way to the streams and inlets. I 
prefer the later sport when the weather is 
warmer, the trees in full leaf, and the grass 
waving. There are several runs in the sea- 
son. ‘Those in July and August are usually 
larger than the earlier ones. For several 
years | have then visited certain points of 
the Atlantic coast to intercept the fish as 
they begin to ascend the streams, and scarce 
ever failed to get good regular sport. They 
are then usually found at the head of the 
little bays or inlets where a stream runs in, 
though I have also found them well down 
toward the ocean in the clear salt water. 
A semi-salmon rod is the proper one for this 
kind of fishing, as the trout are usually from 
three to five pounds in weight and require 
strong tackle. I use a small salmon cast 
and well-tied flies, and never feel safe unless 
Ihave a few Jeremy Diddlers, Jenny Linds, 
Sea Dun, and Parmachene Belles among 
my collection. Sometimes an artificial 
minnow will secure large fish which never 
risetoa fly. I saw this strikingly illustrated 
(ue day at the mouth of Salmon River, a 
small stream near the town of Guysborough. 
A strong tide was flowing out at the time, 
and we knew there should be some good trout 
in the vicinity, but our flies and best efforts 
failed to raise a bite. My companion put on 
a minnow, and at once hooked what we 
thought was a small salmon, but it proved 
to be a splendid sea trout of about four 
pounds. Two miles higher up on this little 
stream I have frequently landed these fish 
from regular pools, and I have caught them 
several miles still further up. 

All along the shores of Nova Scotia, 
generally speaking, choice spots can be found 
forthe sport. There is a fine one at the head 
of an inlet of the ocean in Guysborough 
County, running well inland, and guarded by 
its somewhat tortuous way, from the swell 
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of the Atlantic. There the fish love to con- 
gregate ready for their rapid ascent of the 
little brook that falls into the cove. If the 
fisherman is fortunate in striking this spot at 
the right time he will have good sport. The 
road to it is rough and rugged, and well for 
the fish and true sportsman that it is so, 
otherwise there would be scarce standing 
room for the angler. I have frequented it 
a number of years, and only once have I 
missed having splendid fishing. Even when 
the fierce swell of the ocean, not far away, 
somewhat disturbed the usual calm the fish 
would rise. I have seen them strike in pairs 
and have landed them weighing not less than 
five pounds. This is not such good sport, 
however, as striking a single fish, for two 
fish simply play themselves out, leaving 
little for the angler to do but to watch and 
wait. The bob-fly fish should be first secured 
and then the tail one, but this, to be suc- 
cessfully done, requires skill and care, be- 
cause of their size and weight. I think a 
single fly is for several reasons much pre- 
ferable to two or more. It is safer, and 
much more real sport can be secured as the 
outcome of a take, and it often calls for skill 
above the ordinary to properly handle the 
fish, 

Sometimes sea trout will leap clean out 
of water at the lure and take it in their down- 
ward motion. On one occasion when the 
rods hung idly over the stern of our little 
skiff and not less than a foot from the surface 
of the water, a huge trout made a dash at one 
of the flies and became impaled. Had not 
the gear been extra strong, or any mistake 
been made at the critical moment, we would 
have been minus the fish and our gear, but we 
succeeded in landing it and when hung from 
the scales it showed two and a quarter pounds. 
On the other hand they are often very shy, 
and all the skill and coaxing lavished upon 
them will never tempt them to rise or take, 
in any way. I have seen thousands of these 
magnificent trout lying near the bottom, 
beneath our boat, in a tantalizing way, 
when nothing like a lure would move them. 
and no wonder, for they were fresh from the 
broad Atlantic, fat and plump and beautiful, 
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apparently careless and indifferent about 
food, and only careful for the proper moment 
to begin their inland journey. Again, at 
times, almost any fly, seemingly without any 
resemblance whatever to anything that 
moves in the air, or on the earth, or in the 
waters that cover the earth, will secure a 
take. I have seen an impromptu-made fly, 
of many colors, made from the feathers of a 
barn fowl, tied roughly and inartistically, 
secure large fish. But these occasions were 
when they were hurrying with eager speed 
and determination to enter and ascend the 
watery highway that led far inland, and in a 
way they were careless of what they did. On 
one occasion I saw a wild rush of fish to enter 
the stream and begin their flight. It was 
just as the shades of night were closing in 
and at the point where the fresh water 
mingles with the half salt waters of the cove. 
We could see it foam from their fierce gam- 
bols, and now and then a broad dark back 
would be well above the surface. We 
threw many flies over them with exciting 
swiftness and persistency, and almost every 
cast secured a fish, but in the general mélée, 
and excitement few were landed, as every 
rod had met with some mishap. On this 
pool a boat is almost indispensable, for as 
an almost general rule the trout are found 
well in the center, sometimes far down to- 
ward the ocean, and again, well up toward 
the stream. 

To the eastward, several miles, is yet 
another arm of the sea running some half 
dozen miles inland, and at its head is a little 
fishing preserve which, to me, has always 
had peculiar attractions. It is in some 
respects so unlike the former, and may be 
many others, that care and skill of a different 
sort have to be thoroughly exercised to suc- 
cessfully fish it. A short, deep canal-like 
basin is at its head, and into this a shallow 
stream, with here and there a fishing pool, 
empties its sweet clear waters. The source 
of this stream is from several lakes, roughly 
speaking, a mile or two away and lying 
almost parallel with the banks of the inlet, 
whose miles of calm and scarcely moving 
waters would be an ideal spot for a regatta. 
The stream from the lakes runs through 
heavy woods and tangled brush for several 
miles in its winding course, with no path or 
road, or track along its entire stretch, and 
the only way to fish it is to deliberately wade 
up its shallow waters. Hip rubber boots are 
necessary, as well as patience and endurance. 
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I have been up it many times, thinking 
sach would be the last, but I have repeated 
it again and again. The narrow cana!-like 
basin at the mouth almost always contains 
some large fish, but they are generally very 
shy and difficult to capture. A boat is 
necessary here, too, and if you creep noise- 
lessly along, well under one of the banks, and 
throw carefully to the center, and towarcs the 
further side, you may, as I have often cone, 
get hooked into a three or four pounder and 
land him. Landmarks here tell us, year by 
year, the very spot where our flies sivuld 
fall, and where the largest fish are sure t» lie, 
and it can, I venture to think, be well 
understood, at least by the enthusiast f{is\er- 
man, with what feelings of pleasure and 
quickening pulse, season after season, we 
approach the place that has scarcely. ever 
dishonored our casts. We always go when 
there is a smiling beauty over the j ind, 
amid that peace and grandeur of a ‘ova 
Scotian summer that comes but once i» all 
the year. There is a delicious coolness 11 the 
air from the Atlantic, a few miles to the 
south, and the fish are sure to rise. My 
friend and I cast in turn. We take every 
precaution. He throws first and at 
there is a disturbance and flash behind his 
fly. A miss, but instantly the lure falls 
again and not in vain. The fish is hooked 
and with skill guided from the pool «and 
netted well below. We approach again as 
cautiously as before, and I, too, am success- 
ful. In this pool I have seen salmon jay 
leaping clear from the water and falling back 
close to our boat with a startling splash. 
T have tried them with Silver Doctor, with 
Jock Scott and Durham Ranger with all the 
persistency and patience of Job, but have 
never been rewarded with even arise. Once 
we hooked a grilse a little way up stream, 
but did not land it. It is strange that the 
salmon which frequent these waters never 
rise to a fly. The reason is, I think, because 
the stream flows too sluggishly, and the 
salmon often lie long waiting for the river 
to rise, to enable them to ascend. 

Up this current there is one spot which is 
always our objective point. About a mile 
from the moutii there is a little pool almost 
hidden away under the edge of the bank 
and overhung with trees, where the trout 
are sure to rest, and it would astonish some 
sportsmen to know what numbers we have 
here taken. I have never been able to reach: 
the lakes from which this stream flows 


once 
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but there can scarcely be a doubt that later 
on in the season, perhaps in September, they 
would repay the toil and time necessary to 
react them, and to camp upon their borders 
and cast a fly upon their depths. 

At Liscomb I have had some good fishing. 
The sea trout gather there in the early sum- 
mer for their anadromous flight. While 
atteading a term of the County Court at 
Sherbrooke, the capital of Saint Mary’s in 
the county of Guysborough, the proposal of 
a fishing trip to this spot was eagerly em- 
braced. The time was propitious, and an 
early drive of some fifteen miles sharpened 
our energies for the fray. It is almost broad 
out to the Atlantic, with little shelter, except 
here and there a boulder high out of water. 
The fishing for the most part is from the very 
head of the cove, where standing on the flat 
sandstone above one can reach well out over 
the pool. My friend was an expert caster, 
and threw a longer line than I did, and ob- 
tained larger and better fisn. A_ slight 
inshore draft was against me, and remem- 
bering the success of the artificial minnow 
at Salmon River I tried one here. Its 
weight enabled me to cast better, and on the 
second throw it was taken by a very large 
trout. From the manner of the take and 
subsequent motions this was easily seen. 
Two stranger fishermen on the opposite side 
hastened round to see the fun and perhaps 
assist in the capture. It was a fine amphi- 
theater for the contest. The ample basin 
enclosed by the deep red sandstone of the 
shore, our vantage ground, a little raised at 
the head where we stood; the noble fish at 
the end of the delicate line fighting for its 
life, the straining rod and shivering tip, 
were all concomitants of a struggle unusually 
stubborn and doubtful. Once the fish 
leaped clean from the water, showing his 
fine proportions and endeavoring to shake 
off the deadly steel, but in vain. Then he 
made a determined rush seaward, the taut 
line, almost over-run, cutting the water like a 
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knife. Near the end of the fray one of my 
stranger friends undertook to net the fish, 
and guiding it as near the rocks as I could, 
the net was carefully slipped beneath, and 
quickly lifted, when it was seen that the fish 
was hanging just balanced on the rim, and 
in an instant it fell outward and escaped. It 
was by far the largest trout I had ever 
hooked, and after the long and desperate 
struggle we had to be satisfied with a 
momentary glimpse of a noble, shapely head, 
uncommon width of back, a powerful caudal 
oar, then a lightning plunge toward the 
dark waters of the friendly Atlantic, and it 
was gone forever. 

Some of these spots are not easily reached, 
for the roads are often in an extremely bad 
condition, and the accommodations when 
they are reached are not always inviting, 
Camping out in July and August, and even 
in September is, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory. This was done last summer by a 
party of ladies and gentlemen from Montreal 
and I was told they had some royal angling. 
My experience is confined to a small section 
of the coast, but is indicative of a large area, 
Ihave no doubt. Even in the neighborhood 
I have usually gone to there are many pools 
I have never visited, some perhaps upon 
which a fly has never been thrown. Last 
summer one of our most frequented spots 
failed us the latter part of August, and in our 
determination not to return without some 
sport we tried a pool we had heard of away 
in the barrens, to which, with local help, 
we carried our folding canvas boat, and we 
had good fishing. None of the trout were 
of very large size, but they were all sea trout, 
ranging well over a pound in weight. We 
fished there for two days well satisfied with 
our exploration and our casts, and we real- 
ized the fact that there are many virgin 
pools thereabouts awaiting the initial cast 
of line and rod. The main thing is to strike 
the proper time. When this is done the 
sport is assured. 





ABOUT MOSQUITOES 


By W. S. Harwood 


NE never-to-be-forgotten night late in 

July I climbed a mountain in Lap- 

land to see the midnight sun. The 

night was to be remembered for three reasons. 
One was the marvelous beauty of the 
scene, with the strange, unnatural glow flood- 
ing mountains and sleeping town, and the 
ghostly sheen of a winding river losing itself 
in a gap of the mountains on its tumultuous 
way down the valley to the Baltic, while 
three hundred miles away to the left rose 
the snowy peaks of Norway, a wondrous 
flush of pink upon their lofty crests. An- 
other reason was that an ugly reindeer, 
about one-third civilized and a_ strong 
two-thirds savage, charged the party at 


globe, a friend of mine, Dr. Otto Lugger, 
entomologist of the University of Minnes: 
demonstrated one important mosquito fact, 
though he, at the time, was not aware of its 
full significance. He was engaged in sci: 
tific investigation at the junction of { 
Essequebo and Massaruni Rivers in Brit 
Guinea, in 1880. He took particular ce 
to protect himself from mosquitoes both |) 
day and night. While he was in the mist 
of a fever-infected region he did not con- 
tract the disease, though, coming from 
north temperate climate, he was, by 
laws of climate and hygiene, a fit subjec' 
At that time he attributed his immun 
to the supposed fact that the fine meshes | 
the netting with which | 
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distressingly frequent intervals in a mad 
endeavor to kill the guide’s dog. The third, 
and in some ways the most impressive, 
reason, was the presence of an innumerable 
host of the most diabolically vindictive 
mosquitoes that ever made life a cross 
between a threnody and a dirge, with His 
Satanic Majesty at the keys. Far inside the 
arctic circle these wretched pests were’ so 
malignant that I was more than once on 
the point of retreating down the mountain. 
Gloves were of not much avail and even 
my camera cloth wound about my head like 
a turban was not sting proof. 

Some thousands of miles south of the 
point where I encountered the arctic mos- 
quitoes, and farther around the belt of the 


HOUSE IN THE CAMPAGNA, 


was enveloped intercept: 
the microbes of malari 
He has since learned, along 
with other scientific men 
who have been investigat 
ing the subject, that his 
freedom from infection wa: 
due solely to the fact that 
he kept free from mosqui 
toes. 

If every sportsman who 
braves the dangers of some 
fever-infested region will 
but protect himself from 
the Anpheles quadrimacu- 
latus, under which _high- 
sounding name the malarial mosquito trav- 
els when she is in scientific company, and 
it is the female that is the source of 
trouble, he may snap his fingers at fevers. 

Last summer and autumn two London 
doctors went down into the Campagna 
hard by the city of Rome, one of the dead- 
liest fever spots on the globe, determined 
to prove by living some four months in the 
region at the period when the fever is most 
prevalent and malignant, so protected 
from the insects that they should not get a 
bite during the period, that mosquitoes 
carried malaria. They lived from July to’ 
October in a mosquito-proof house, fitted 
up for the especial purpose. They took no 
malarial preventive medicines. They turned 
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BOX IN WHICH MALARIAL MOSQUITOES WERE 
SENT FROM ROME TO LONDON. 
in a half hour or so before sundown and 
did not go out in the morning until the sun 
was well up. All round about them people 
were stricken with the fever and the hos- 
pitals of Rome were filled with patients. 
It had long been a theory also that malaria 
can be carried on the miasmatic night air 
of a fever region, so to disprove this theory 
they slept for the entire period with their 
windows wide open, admitting the air 
freely. In the daytime they went about as 
they pleased, for there were no mosquitoes 
in the sunshine. With the doctors were 
a number of servants who were subject 
to the same rules. The result was that 
neither of the physicians nor any of their 
servants had any trace of the fever. 

In order still more completely to establish 
their contention they captured a lot of the 
mosquitoes and took them to Rome. Here 
in one of the hospitals, they were allowed 
to bite malarial fever patients freely. Then 
the mosquitoes were put in a box with 
gauze airholes and shipped to London. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Percy L. Parker 
editor of Harmsworth’s Magazine, of London, 
I am permitted to give a view of this box 
and gauze case as it was held over the hand 
of Mr. P. T. Manson, brother of Dr. Patrick 
Manson, of London, while the identical mos- 
quitoes bit Mr. Manson’s hand. Now Mr. 
Manson had not been outside of England 
since he was three years old; he did not live 
where any malaria, either mosquitoes or 
otherwise, was to be found; he was, in fact, 


an ideal subject on which to test the theory. - 


The mosquito enclosing case was applied 
to his hand several times a day for four or 
five days, on one day as many as twenty- 
five of the mosquitoes biting him. A few 
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days later he developed a well-defined case 
of malarial fever with high temperature 
and much pain. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that the immediate cause of this 
particular fever is a parasite, so distinct 
and individual as not to be mistaken. So 
the physicians, at the height of his fever, 
examined his blood and found it swarming 
with the malarial parasites. Mr. Manson 
was given the usual medicines applicable 
to malarial fever, and made a good re- 
covery. The tests which these English 
physicians made seem fully to prove, first 
that a person free from the bites of malaria 
breeding mosquitoes remains free from the 
fever, and second, that a mosquito which 
has bitten a malarial patient, if the mos- 
quito be of the right species, can carry the 
disease to a perfectly healthy person, free 
from all malarial conditions, and give that 
person malarial fever. 

In addition to these experiments some 
exceedingly interesting work has been done 
at Johns Hopkins University, in which it has 
been demonstrated that mosquitoes of 
the malarial type who have never had the 
opportunity to bite a malarial patient, 
but who have been reared in a malarial 
region, have the power to carry the disease. 
The identical parasite which causes malarial 
fever is found in these mosquitoes—all they 
are waiting for is an opportunity to attack 
somebody. 

So important is this matter in the eyes 
of the English people whose soldiers as well 
as civilians are so apt to be quartered in 
malarial regions, that Colonial Secretary 
Chamberlain two years ago sent out an order 
to’ the governors of all the Crown colonies 
throughout the world requiring them to 


THE MOSQUITOES IN THIS CASE ARF 
THE HAND OF MR. MANSON. 


BITING 
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make collections of all the varieties of mos- 
quitoes in their respective regions, to be 
transmitted to the Natural History Museum 
in London. These specimens are _ still 
coming in, but up to the close of 1900 over 
three thousand had been received, mostly 
of the common mosquito, which does not 
carry malaria, with twenty-two varieties 
of the malarial type. Much practical good 
is expected from this comprehensive work. 

Recently a book has appeared in Bombay 
on the subject of mosquitoes and malaria, 
written by Cuthbert Christy, a special 
medical officer of the English government, 
on plague duty in India. His investigations 
confirm the statements from other in- 
fected regions. He discusses among other 
interesting points the epidemics of fever 
supposed to result from the uncovering of 
new soil in regions being opened up to 
civilization. This has often been noted in 
our own country under similar conditions. 
He shows that all malarial fever under such 
conditions comes from mosquitoes, not from 
exhalations from the fresh soil. He holds too, 
that there is very little to fear from the 
drinking of water from malarious swamps: 
in fact, he calls attention to one Italian 
scientist who has been drinking all the samples 
of water sent him from malarial districts, 
and no malaria has resulted. 

Attention is called to the fact that malaria 
is unknown in the Sahara desert, save at the 
oases, where it is found, and where the 
malarial mosquito, the anpheles, abounds. 


FEMALE MOSQUITO, COMMON VARIETY. 
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So complete and convincing have the in- 
vestigations been in Italy that the Adri:‘ic 
railway, with nearly 6,500 employee: is 
now under the most rigid mosquito }\0- 
tection, every effort being made to keep 
all the employees free from bites; and ot hier 
railway companies and commercial boidies 
in Italy are taking the same steps to pro- 
tect those in their employ. In the light 
of all that Mr. Christy has determined in 
India, it appears that the enormous mor- 
tality of malaria in that country, sometimes 
reaching 5,000,000 of people in a single yeur, 
may be prevented if malarial mosquitves 
ean be kept from the people. 

From malarial districts all over the world 
similar facts are being noted. Information 
has lately been received in England from 
the malarial expedition to Nigeria in West 
Africa. The observations made confirm 
the general discoveries elsewhere on the 
globe. It has been shown that the white 
people who go to this region contract malaria 
not from the swamps, the supposed source 
of the disease, but from the mosquitoes 
which have previously bitten malaria 
infected natives, and are thus able to carry 
the disease to the whites. The blood of 
hundreds of native children was examined 
with the result that the malarial fever 
parasite, now clearly defined and understood, 
was found in abundance in from fifty to 
eighty per cent. of all children under five 
years of age. . 

An important step is now to be taken 
in the sending out from England of an ex- 





pedition to Samoa, where it is believed 
something may be found, either in plant 
or animal life, antagonistic to the malarial 
mosquito, the object being to introduce 
this foe in countries where the anpheles 
abounds and therewith cause its ultimate 
extinction. 

The common mosquito which is so preva- 
lent in our north temperate region and 
which makes life in forest or field sometimes 
almost unbearable, called by the scientists 
culex, has marked differences over the one 
which carries malaria, the anpheles. Yet 
how shall one know the malarial mosquito 
if one meets him afield? is a natural ques- 
tion. It is not so easy for the layman to 
detect the difference between the malarial 
and non-malarial mosquito, but one or two 
points of dissimilarity may be suggested. 
The hum of the malarial mosquito is not 
so high and, so to use the word, not so 
shrill as the other. It is lower, several 
tones lower, in pitch, and the mosquito can 
be thus distinguished as it approaches. 
Dr. Howard of Washington pronounces 
it something between the buzzing of a 
housefly and the note of the culex, the com- 
mon mosquito. Another thing to be noticed 
is that the anpheles, or malarial mosquito, 
is very large and especially bloodthirsty. 
Another difference between the two is that 
the malarial mosquito has very much dif- 
ferent wings, in that they have quite dis- 
tinct markings in the way of dark spots 
in the filmy substance of the wings. Still 
another and marked difference is that the 
malarial mosquito has much larger palpi, 
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or “feelers,” than the other. The eggs of 
the malarial mosquito are not laid in boat- 
shaped masses as are the eggs of the non- 
malarial masses, of from two to four hundred 
closely stuck together by a gummy secretion, 
but are laid loosely upon the water, each egg 
lying upon its side instead of being upon 
end as in the other case. The eggs of the 
ordinary mosquito are dark grayish brown 
at the tips and a dirty white below, while 
the malarial eggs appear to be black when 
seen from above. The larva of the malarial 
mosquito habitually stays at the surface of 
the water while the larva of the common 
kind frequently goes down from the surface 
to feed. 

I am permitted by Dr. Lugger to give 
an illustration of one of the much-to-be- 
dreaded malarial mosquitoes, the illus- 
tration being made from an original draw- 
ing. But it may turn out that the malarial 
mosquito is not after all the most to be 
dreaded where yellow fever prevails, for 
recent investigations carried on by the 
United States Government in Cuba through 
a board of medical officers appointed by the 
surgeon general of the army seem to prove 
that one of the many varieties of the culez, 
or common mosquito, can and dees carry 
the germs of that scourge. Indeed so well 
established does it now appear that the 
yellow fever is carried by these mosquitoes, 
that an order has been approved by Sur- 
geon General Sternberg declaring the fever 
is conveyed chiefly, and probably exelu- 
sively, by the bite of infected mosquitoes. 
An entirely new set of regulations has 
been prepared by the chief surgeon in 
Havana for the care of yellow fever pa- 
tients in Cuba. It now appears established 
that prevention does not lie in the line of 
disinfection and purification, though, natur- 
ally, there willl be no laxity in these lines, 


but in making the yellow fever wards ab- 


solutely mosquito proof, thus preventing the 
carrying of the disease. 

There are about two hundred species of 
mosquitoes and I have no doubt there are 
not a few people who have felt, as I have 
done when trout fishing in that paradise of 
trout, the wild north shore of Lake Superior, 
that there were about 200,000 of each va- 
riety in active operation all the time. And 
indeed would the figures be so wide of the 
mark? Dr. Lugger took a mosquito census 
some time ago and the results were sig- 
nificant. He took two half barrels of rain 
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water and carefully registered their in- 
habitants. Each female mosquito lays 
about 200 eggs at a time. Ten days is 
ample for her progeny to hatch, become 
lively, kicking wigglers, assume the more 
sedate pupal stage, burst the bonds that 
hold them, and rise in the air ready for busi- 
ness. In the height of the season even 
three days is sufficient for all this. Out 
of one batch raised in one rain barrel over 
17,000 mosquitoes were born, while two 
weeks later the same barrel produced 19,110. 
If this number of mosquitoes may be raised 
from two half barrels of rain water in two 
broods, the number which may be born in 
the stagnant pools of almost any country 
neighborhood easily passes out of human 
computation, while the number available 
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mosquito is in the pupal stage it takes in air 
by means of a pipe or tube. It is as yet an 
undeveloped insect and mainly lives he- 
neath the water. It must, however, come 
to the surface now and then for it cannot 
live indefinitely, as fishes can, on the at- 
mosphere in the water. In case therefore 
anything interferes with the drawing in 
of outside air through this projecting tube, 
the result is fatal to the mosquito. When 
a thin film of oil is distributed over the 
surface of the water it seals up the | 
quitoes’ breathing funnel, causing dexth. 
Or, should the air tube come in contact 
with the oil, death ensues anywa-, so that 
the oil is a sure preventive of further ac- 
tivity. If people living in country pl»ces 
or those camping out even where there is 
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THE LARVA OR WIGGLER SHOWING ITS METHOD OF BREATHING 
THE WATER LINE. 


A TUBE UP TO 


for active operations in a single fishing re- 
gion may well be left to the imagination— 
one may be content with the enumeration 
of his own bites. 

How to get rid of the mosquito, so great 
a pest in forest or field or in the charm of a 
summer evening on one’s own veranda, 
is a question having peculiar interest. 
All manner of preparations are in use by 
sportsmen in the open country, some of 
them no doubt effective in a measure, some 
of them worthless. 

Perhaps the most efficient aid to the 
eradication of mosquitoes, aside from the 
introduction of good drainage resulting in 
the drying up of swampy regions where 
the pests breed, is kerosene oil. When the 
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no stagnant water will see to it that every 
open receptacle, tub or barrel or can is 
treated once or twice a month with a spoon- 
ful of kerosene they will relieve themselves 
of much misery. When stagnant ponds 
are treated in this manner the treatment 
being repeated once in every twenty days in 
order to catch each succeeding generation, 
life in the neighborhood may be made bear- 
able where once it was a burden. ‘The 
people of an entire neighborhood may be 
very miserable from one small breeding place 
and they may be made correspondingly happy 
by the use of the oil. At various points in 
the eastern part of the United States mos- 
quitoes have been banished by the liberal 
and persistent use of kerosene oil, though, 
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naturally, the removal of the breeding 
places by drainage is the better method 
for it means permanent removal of the 
breeding facilities. It is estimated that an 
ounce of oil is enough for fifteen square 
feet of surface. It should be noted also 
that any disturbance of the water in which 
the mosquitoes are living in the larval or 
pupal stage is sure death; the mosquito 
cannot breed and develop in water which 
is in motion. 

A curious fact, in itself a substantiation 
of the theory of Dr. Howard already re- 
ferred to, that mosquitoes only attack hu- 
man beings and animals with red blood 
because they have no other prey, is found 
in a letter received by Dr. Howard from 
Dr. St. George Gray, of Castries, St. Lucia, 
British West Indies. Dr. Gray put a few 
mosquitoes under a bell-jar one day along 
with a single drop of port wine. He had 
heard that mosquitoes could be kept alive 
a long time on this wine, and he wished to 
test it; but, much to his surprise, he found 
them dead when he went to look at them a 
few hours later—dead drunk! He did not 
know, however, they were under the in- 
fluence of the liquor until, after putting them 
in a dry bottle preparatory to mounting 
them as specimens, he found, as he says, 
“they were all staggering about in the 
most ridiculous manner—they were all 
drunk!”’ 

For upwards of a decade very much at- 
tention has been given to mosquitoes on the 
part of scientific men, and much has been 
published in the scientific journals treating 
the subject from the standpoint of science. 
The English and the Italians have especially 
devoted themselves to it. The former by 
reason of their colonial possessions in the 
mosquito belt, the latter by reason of their 
home interests. In the midst of this purely 
scientific work very many confirmations 
have been afforded of the truth of the 
theories advanced. For example, one in- 
vestigator in the Punjaub district of East 
India reports that the Jeevas of that region, 
who are employed in fishing and catching 
wild fowl, spend the whole night in their 
boats under the reeds of the marshes, re- 
maining unharmed though in the midst of 
wretched malarial conditions. The ex- 


* These five figures are heads of different species of mosquitoes made from original drawings. 
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planation of the fact is that every night 
these hunters are enveloped from head to 
foot in a peculiar costume which absolutely 
prevents mosquito bites. At night, also, 
they build smudges in their boats which 
serve to keep away the mosquitoes. 

One of the Italian scientists discovered a 
remarkable fact that the shepherds of the 
Roman Campagna, who sleep in the conical 
shepherd’s tent, do not suffer from malaria, 
while others who live largely in the open by 
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night are sorely afflicted. The reason again 
is that the shepherds in the tent build each 
night a fire in the middle of it, and as the 
smoke finds its way out by means of the 
opening at the upper end of the cone, the 
tent is generally well supplied with smoke 
and the mosquitoes do not enter. It was 
believed for a long time that heat in the 


The letter a 


in each figure stands for antennz. The letter / stands for labium, a hollowed out affair into which are thrust the 


other hairy-like or lance-like organs. 
stings, 


All of these are thrust trom the labium into one’s flesh when the mosquito 
She gives out a fine poison at the same time, which causes the intense itching, and then pumps up all 


the blcod she can hold. Tre blood flows to the wounded place |e ause of the irritation of the poison. 
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house by night, in some of the fever-infested 
regions, and the burning of certain drugs, 
kept the fever away, but it seems now quite 
clearly proven that the smoke or strong 
odors, not the heat, kept out the maengnene 
and prevented the fever. 

Out in California a gentleman who had 
heard that the eucalyptus tree and the 
mosquito did not thrive together, planted a 
grove of the trees some twenty years ago, 
and has been wholly free from mosquitoes 
in a zone bounded by their influence. There 
is something in the odor of these trees the 
mosquitoes do not like. Some time ago 
an English newspaper invited its readers in 


IN PUPAL STAGE, 
infested countries to send in mosquito pre- 
ventatives, and perhaps some of these may 
be found useful to those who are sometimes 
almost ready to forego rod and gun at 
certain seasons of the year, because of the 
merciless attacks of these pests. Among 
the remedies were carbolated vaseline, 
tincture of Ledum palustre, cucalyptus oil; 
one drop of lavender oil on the pillow and 
one on the head before going to bed; euca- 


About Mosquitoes 


lyptol on the skin, with a handkerchief satu- 
rated with it placed on the pillow; anointing 
the skin with three parts refined paraffin 
and one part crushed camphor; cotton wool 
soaked in oil of cloves in bedroom; oi! of 
eucalyptus and creosote, five drops of exch, 
mixed with one ounce of glycerin. To heal 
the bites, a drop of liquid ammonia. ()ne 
contributor advocated placing a fine juicy 
beefsteak, uncooked, near the bed 
tiring, though the wisdom of this rer: 
does not appear at first sight. Dr. How 

in a bulletin issued from his departme:: i 
Washington, calls attention to a remedy 
in use by the Chinese, which consists of 
mixture of pine or juniper sawdust, a s 
quantity of brimstone and one ounc 
arsenic, run into slender bags in a dry s‘ ate 
Each bag is coiled like a snake and tied with 
thread, the outer end being lighted. Jyre- 
thrum powder moistened and molded into 
little cones about the size of a chocolate dro 
placed in a pan and dried on an oven, ire 
lighted, and, when burned in a room give 
off an odor which is said by Dr. Howard 
to be very stupefying to mosquitoes, without 
being at all harmful to human beings. One 
remedy for the bite itself is a touch of gly- 
cerin, while another is to rub the bite with 
a lump of indigo. 

When to the fact that the mosquito is one 
of the most distressing pests man has to 
encounter, are added two other facts which 
now appear verified beyond question, first, 
that the most debilitating and injurious 
diseases known, malarial fever, and secondly, 
that deadly yellow fever is traceable directly 
to it, it does not seem to be putting the 
matter too strong to say that every person 
interested in any form of out-of-door life, 
ought to appoint himself a committee of 
one, with power to act, to lose no op- 
portunity to further all efforts made to eradi- 
cate the pest. 











THE SPORTSMAN’S VIEW-POINT 
By Caspar Whitney 








For the space of one or two 
preliminary spins between the 
nt Constitution and the Columbia, 
Not a when the latter tried veteran was 
Reached. riled for all she was worth, while 
Mr. J)uncan wisely humored the unseasoned 
rigging of the new defender, it looked, to the 
uninitiated, as though the limit of speed in 
these great ninety-foot racing machines had 
just «bout been reached with the last success- 
ful defense of the America’s Cup. Indeed, 
not 1 few yachtsmen were more than half 
inclined to share these views with lands- 
men; certainly none was prepared for the 
disclosures of light weather form which the 
Constitution made in the several races off 
Newport, under the auspices of the local 
yachting association. 

It seems almost incredible that a yacht 
could be designed to beat the Columbia, 
under conditions equally fair to each, one 
minute in every mile for ten miles of wind- 
ward work, Yet that is precisely what the 
Constitution did. The new boat is handled 
in a masterly manner by Mr. Duncan, and 
her revelations of superiority have been of 
a progressive character. The first time the 
Constitution and the Columbia met, the 
latter finished first by a small margin, al- 
though the new defender satisfied those who 
viewed her work with knowing eyes. On 
the second meeting the Columbia sustained 
amishap which concluded the race; at the 
third meeting, the Constitution beat the 
Columbia two minutes to the fifteen mile 
windward mark, and seven minutes on the 
run home; in the fourth race, she beat her 
10 min. 37 sec. to the ten-mile windward 
mark and 10 min. 6 sec. on ten miles of 
reaching and 8 min. 6 sec. on the ten mile 
tun. The fifth race in a light breeze was 
stopped by fog with the Constitution ahead. 
On the next meeting, with a 10 to 12 knot 
breeze blowing, the Columbia beat the new 
boat 4 min. 35 sec. in fifteen miles of wind- 
ward work, and the Constitution beat the 
Columbia 1 min. 15 sec. onthe runhome. In 


Limit of 
Speed 


the last race at Newport in a twelve to 
fifteen knot breeze, the Columbia beat the 
Constitution 1 min. 38 sec. ona ten mile 
reach, and 50 sec. on the run home, but 
was beaten 1 min. 26 sec. on the windward 
leg of ten miles. The element of luck is 
to be taken into consideration in the races 
where the margin of victory is widest. 


Such impressive superiority 
in light breezes over a suc- 
cessful predecessor has not 
been shown by any _prospec- 
tive defender since the Gloriana startled 
us by suggesting the potential speed of 
the modern racing type. The showing of 
the Constitution is the more notable becaus: 
the Columbia, in her races against the 
Shamrock I., really never more than half re- 
vealed her possibilities; this season she is a 
thoroughly tried boat, and was well over- 
hauled before going into commission; in addi- 
tion she is managed by Mr. E. D. Morgan, who 
is one of the most expert of our Corinthian 
sailormen. There is no doubting that the 
Columbia is several minutes faster this year 
over thirty miles than when she successfully 
defended the Cup against the Shamrock I. 
The Constitution is first and last an improved 
Columbia; she has a more refined body and 
greater driving power; she is, in fact, the 
perfection of the racing-machine type, with 
every line drawn out to the limit of its use- 
fulness. Mr. Herreshoff obviously sought in 
the Constitution to especially secure con- 
siderably more speed in the lightish airs, 
which so largely prevail during Cup races; 
his success in this direction must be fully 
satisfying. In stronger breezes, doubtless, the 
difference between the two boats will not be 
so marked for with her lee rail under and the 
wind flicking the tops off the waves through 
which her easy body makes its way, the 
Columbia is a queen. Yet the Constitution 
is certain to prove the faster under such 
conditions, for she, too, has that Herreshoff 
characteristic of passing unperturbed through 


Constitution 
and the 
Columbia. 
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agitated waters. It is a winning character- 
istic and a remarkable one; making the 
study of Bristol models amazingly instruc- 
tive, not to say fascinating. 

It may easily be, however, that the Con- 
stitution cannot to advantage, or perhaps 
even with safety, carry her six or seven 
hundred more (sic) feet of canvas into 
weather which has no other effect upon the 
Columbia than to lend her wings; should it 
so develop, the Constitution may cut down 
her immense sail spread a bit without fear 
of losing her advantage in light weather, 
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unequal racing in light to soft breezes, 
Yachtsmen have hoped that the Boston 
boat would reveal a designer entitled to, 
at least, share the season’s honors with the 
Messrs. Herreshoff. Not that the Herres)offs 
are unworthy of the honor and glory which 
their wonderful creations have — brought 
them, or that yachtsmen are unapprecia- 
tive of the important part they iave 
taken in the continuously successful defense 
of the America’s Cup; but we could look 
into the future with satisfaction were there 
more assurance of other designers fitting to 


THE INDEPENDENCE UNDER SAIL. 


where her margin of superiority is now so 
wide as to leave plenty of room for some 
such sacrifice. This is purely speculative, 
however, for it is more likely that the broader 
beam of the new defender was drawn with 
the idea of meeting just such a situation, 
and will answer satisfactorily for all the 
weather the Cup races are likely to develop. 
In both boats there is no wasted energy in 
sailing and no wasted winds. 


Great disappointment at- 
tended the showing of the 
Independence in her races 
off Newport with the Con- 
stitution and the Columbia, and Boston men 
were not alone in mourning the absurdly 


Independence 
Cut of Question 
For Cup Defense. 


sustain the national reputation in the large 
racing classes. 

Mr. Crowninshield made the experiment of 
using his small boat model for this ninety- 
foot machine, and the Independence is a 
failure in light winds—as complete a failure 
as was the Pilgrim, another experimental 
prospective cup defender, which came out 
of Boston in the early days of the present 
model’s evolution. No one outside of a few 
Bostonians seriously thought the Independ- 
ence would prove superior to the Constitu- 
tion, simply because every thinking yachts- 
man took into account the consummate skill 
of Mr. Herreshoff reinforced by the ex- 
perience of three successful and record- 
making boats in the same class; but there 
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was plenty of reason for believing that the 
Bosten boat might prove a worthy rival— 
for Mr. Crowninshield is a designer of ability 
and promise. Whatever may have been 
the promise, the actual fact is that never was 
a boa! in the cup defender preliminary trial 
races 30 hopelessly outclassed as the Inde- 
pendece in the kind of weather which 
must be called average. Not only by this 
year’s boat, the Constitution, but by the 
ald defender, the Columbia. Both boats 
beat her all hollow, on the wind, and off 
the wind; they pointed higher and footed 
faster. When it came to bucking anything 
of a seaway, the Independence was put out 
of the running by the way in which she 


bia; and there is no gainsaying that under 
these water conditions, and a good breeze 
blowing, she is fast—just how fast is not 
vet apparent. 

In a ten-mile beat to windward, the 
Constitution beat the Independence 39 min. 
and 23 seconds—the Columbia beating her 
nearly 20 minutes on the same bit of 
work. For the entire thirty-mile triangle, 
the Constitution beat the Columbia 10 min. 
6 sec. and the Independence 33 min. 34 
sec. The Independence carries 13,816.91 
square feet of canvas, the Columbia 13,187 
square feet. 

Under the conditions—a smooth sea and 
a strong breeze—she needs in order to secure 
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THE INDEPENDENCE IN DRYDOCK, 


pounded into the waves, and threw the wind 
out of her sails. Nothing so emphasizes the 
superiority of the two Herreshoff boats as 
the easy way in which they slip through 
water that sets the Crowninshield model 
a-pounding for dear life. The Constitution 
and the Columbia make headway all the 
time—the Independence slams the breath 
out of herself. In a long rolling sea, how- 
ever, the Independence was very much more 
at her ease; indeed quite as much at her 
ease as either the Constitution or the Colum- 


the increased water line benefit for which 
she was especially designed, the Independ- 
ence may make a creditable showing, though 
under canditions most favorable to her form, 
it is highly unlikely that she will prove 
faster than the Columbia, not to mention the 
Constitution. Even though she did prove 
faster in her one specialty, she would still be 
a disappointment, for no freak which re- 
quires certain and definite conditions to 
move her and is a comparative canal boat 
on the usual and legitimate points of sailing, 
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can 
Whatever she may do in her own peculiar 
way hereafter, her sailing at Newport proves 
her an unworthy aspirant, and she must be 


THE SHAMROCK II. 1N DRYDOCK. 


dropped out of all consideration so far as 
cup defence is concerned. 


We must not allow the reports 
N from across the water, and 
- the marvelous light weather 

So Easy. : sheeaaa 

work of the Constitution to be- 
tray us into thinking little of Shamrock I/. 
I incline to an impression, which grows to 
conviction on the strength of what I hear 
from knowing ones in England, that this 
year’s Cup challenger has been very con- 
siderably underestimated. Especially is this 
true on the other side where, strange enough, 
yachting writers appear to derive utmost 
comfort in viewing most  pessimistically 
everything concerned with the racing for the 
America’s Cup. The late Mr. Dixon Kemp 
left his bitterness, touching things American, 
as a legacy to the present generation of 
English yachting scribes, which apparently 
they have not yet exhausted. However that 
may be, I expect the Shamrock IT. to sur- 
prise those of us who have based our esti- 
mates on the cabled reports of her sailing 
in English waters. 

This does not mean that I think Sir 
Thomas Lipton has a good chance of taking 
the America’s Cup back to England with 
him, but it means that he will very likely 
give us a better race for it than is now 
thought possible. 

Shamrock II. has not, it must be remem- 
bered, had any real trving out, and it is more 


Shamrock II. 


be called a successful racing yacht. * 
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than probable that her captain has humored 
her, just as Mr. Duncan humored the ('on- 
stitution in her trial races against the Co/wm- 
bia. Let it also be remembered by American 
yachtsmen that in Mr. Jamicson, 
Sir Thomas has secured one of 
the cleverest managers 1) all 
England, and the Shamrock //. a 
Corinthian sailorman, who cer- 
tainly has no superior and very 
few equals. Mr. Jamieson i. not 
| likely, at this stage of the g.me, 
to tell all he knows about yhat 
| speed the new challenger has 
actually shown in the pr-yate 
trials, when the newspaper re- 
porters have not been following. 
Even from the cabled repors it 
is evident that the Shamroc’ I]. 
carries her sail well, and tha‘ she 
points higher than the old | 
and when she wants to d 
foots faster. 

The Shamrock II. is going to prove : 
boat—faster by minutes than the cider 
Shamrock, on all round work, and pariicu- 
larly so in light weather—for her entrance is 
finer and her sail spread larger. There was 
not a great deal of difference between ihe 
Shamrock I. and the Columbia in a light 
breeze. Unquestionably it looks as if the 
new challenger is faster than the Columbia. 
How much faster remains to be determined. 
Not so much faster than the old defender 
as is the new one, but enough faster, no 
doubt, to relieve the race of monotony. 
While my confidence is unshaken in the 
ability of the Constitution to keep the Cup 
here, yet I believe the race will be closer 
than is now generally supposed. 


There is an even chance that 
Mr. Herman Dudley Murphy, 
who has gone to England to race 
for the Challenge Cup of the Roy- 
al Canoe Club, will be successful; 
though the first class of English canoeists 
contains many formidable sailors, of whom 
the American will meet the pick. But 
sanoeing in England lacks the vogue of ten 
years ago, though it has not suffered as in 
America, where, more’s the pity, there is 
little racing activity. If ever a 
merited support, it is canoeing; yet the 
racing craze proved its ruin, for with the 
fever for winning began the development 
of the racing machine, which, as in yachting, 


American 
Canoe in 
English 
Waters. 
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with its annual output of new freaks, proved 
a ver’ expensive game, and soon exhausted 
club :unks of their racing men. Some day I 
look ‘or the old racing spirit to revive, and 
with it a return to the good old simple canoe, 
shor: of its modern racing paraphernalia ; 
meat hile there is a plenty of cruising, and, 
in a quiet way, some club racing. The 
Cansdians, with their nearby and excep- 
tions! facilities, retain a livelier interest than 
eanovists elsewhere. So the departure of 
Mr. Murphy after the English Challenge Cup 
is quite a startling event, and affords great 
relief to the otherwise dull course of the 
usual racing events. 


VOLODYOVSKI, WINNER 


The canoe Mr. Murphy takes is from the 
designs of Mr. Crowninshield, and looks 
likely to bring him the honors which the 
Independence has failed to do; she is a beauti- 
ful piece of work, with deck and sides of 
Spanish cedar, and trimmings of sycamore; 
blocks of hard rubber and shells of aluminum. 
The mast step and steering gear are made 
of brass, and the centerboard and rudder 
of aluminum. The spars are hollow, the 
sails of silk and of mutton-leg cut. The 
canoe was designed to float at 13 feet, but 
she went down to 13 ft. 6 in., which necessi- 
tated reducing by just nine feet her planned 
sail area of 139 square feet, to conform with 
the English measurement rule. The Unele 
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Sam, as the canoe is called, is 17 feet 
deck and 32 inches beam, with ends cut 
away; and a full section. 

The Cup races are held in Langston harbor 
about the middle of August, so that Mr. 
Murphy and his crew, Charles G. Johnson, 
a fourteen-year-old expert, will have abun- 
dant time for practice on the racing waters. 
The Englishmen are clever and daring 
sailors, and the hope of American success 
rests more on the superior development of 
the strictly racing canoe type, than because 
of our likelihood to out-manceuver them. 
We can rely on Mr. Murphy to get the utmost 
out of his craft; there are few more skilful 


THE ENGLISH DERBY. 
canoeists than he on this side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. William C. Whitney, by win- 
ning the Derby with Volodyovski, 
appears to have started what 
looks at this writing like a rout 
Turf. of English breeders and trainers 
and jockeys on their own tracks 
for190!. The Epsom meeting marked the 
beginning of Yankee triumphs, but Ascot be- 
held them in greatest persistency. Of 
twenty-seven races at Ascot, American own- 
ers woneight, and £8,166 of £38,670 worth of 
stakes; Americans trained eight winners, 
and American jockeys had eleven winning 
mounts and twenty-eight seconds. Of the 
American horses, the most notable per- 


American 
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former was Mr. Foxhall Keene’s Sinopi, a 
stayer and a thoroughly game horse, which 
won the valuable Ascot Stakes in a canter. 
Mr. Whitney has been the most frequent 
winner, both at Ascot (where he won £4,630, 
to the £2,570 for the Keene stable) and 
subsequently, with Kilmarnock II. as the 
leading repeater of his stable. 

Although Mr. Keene’s grand colt, Olym- 
pian, failed to show prominently in the 
Grand Prix de Paris, or to win the Derby, 
he has attracted the attention of English 
experts and their most favorable comment. 


[Sve 


van, also a son of Galopin. It is remarkable 
that the first three in the Two Thousand, the 
first five in the One Thousand Guineas, and 
the first four in the Newmarket stakes 
events, were also all in direct line fror this 
virile and speed-giving sire. 


The The American Derby, which is run 

2 annually at Washington Park 
American eS A en : , 
Derby Chicago, is developing into a 
genuinely classic event. With 
management equal to that of this year, and 
a settlement of the differences among west- 
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ROBERT WADDELL, WINNER OF THE AMERICAN DERBY, 


There is no doubt of the speed and stamina 
of this horse; once he has fully recovered 
from the ruptured blood-vessel, he will re- 
verse some of the recent decisions. He was 
clearly unequal to the task at the Grand 
Prix, while at the Derby he made all the 
running for quite a mile and a quarter, when 
he gave way to Volodyovski, and finally 
finished in fifth place. 

Apropos of the Derby, it is worth recording 
that the first four and the sixth and seventh 
horses were all descended from the famous 
Galopin, winner of the Derby in 1875. 
Volodyovski and Floriform (fourth) are by 
Florizel II., a son of St. Simon and a grand- 
son of Galopin; William the Third (second) 
is by St. Simon, Veronese (third), by Dono- 


ern turf interests, there is no reason why it 
should not come to be regarded of equal 
importance on the racing calendar, as are 
the Suburban and the Futurity. Indeed, 
the variety and the quality of its entries 
made it about as attractive an event for 
three-year-olds as we are apt to see this 
season. It is a pity it could not better fit 
into the season’s events, so as to draw the 
best of the eastern entries. Robert Waddell 
the winner, was among the best the Hast 
had to offer, and is the notable colt of a 
somewhat noteworthy character—Mr. Brad- 
ley—who has his own training ideas and 
racing, and has clung to them tenaciously. 
Prominent among his notions is one thiat 
his horses must be kept at work, and must 
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E. D. Sebring, sub. S. Hazlewood, No.1. T.J. Van Alstyne, No.4. B.H.Smith, sub. F.E.Jackson, Mangr. H. T. Kuschke, No. 3 


Cc. A. Lueder, No. 5. : 5 H. E. Vanderhoef, No. 6. (capt.) R. W. Robbins, No. 8. (stroke.) Whitney Mer 
J.G. Smith, coxswain. 
1901 CORNELL UNIV 


Winner Intercollegiate Regatta at Poughkeepsie on H 
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always run to win. Thus Robert Waddell 
has been running all this season, and his 
performances have been consistently good 
though not remarkably fast. His splendid 
running at Chicago showed a colt not only 
fit to the hour, but eager to win, which is 
precisely the instinct Mr. Bradley claims his 
method of training develops in his horses. 
Seasoning and disposition no doubt is to be 
credited to at least a degree for Robert 
Waddell’s victory. It required both qual- 
ities to maintain the hot pace he set; it was 
too hot for the Parader, but recently off the 
cars. Another meeting of these two would 
make a race of absorbing interest, and result, 
perhaps, in a reversal, for this is a great 
colt, too. 
On eastern tracks the sensations 
of the month were the new Ameri- 
Track 2" nae coon 19 ~s 
etal record of 1.37 4-5 made by Mr. 
August Belmont’s Brigadier at 
Sheepshead Bay, June 22d, and Mr. W. C. 
Whitney’s purchase of the two-year-old colt 
Nasturtium, for $50,000. Brigadier carried 
112 pounds, with Jockey O’Connor up. The 
best. previous time was 1.38, made by Mr. 
James R. Keene’s Voter, carrying 122 pounds, 
at Brighton Beach, in the summer of 1900. 
At Chicago last year, Oriman, carrying 
109 pounds, made the same time. Some of 
the credit for Brigadier’s great mile was 
undoubtedly due to the superb condition of 
the track, but the performance goes to show 
that Mr. Belmont’s horse was naturally 
entitled to the support he received for the 
Suburban, and that his failure to win was 
due to his not being fit. 


One Mile 
Circular 


I have become convinced that Mr. 
H. K. Devereux is entitled to the 
sympathy of sportsmen and to 
the success of the principle, in 
the matter of the John A. 
. McKerron record, for which he has been con- 
tending. I was of the opinion not so long 
ago that the question of a record should not 
be determined so much by fine distinctions 
as by the performance, and that therefore 
John A. McKerron should officially be given 
arecord for that famous Boston performance. 
I still am of the opinion that the question of 
record should be decided by performance, 
and the intricacies of red tape clipped away, 
but the John A. McKerron case seems to 
have resolved itself into an endurance test 
between the Board of Review of the National 


A New 
Board of 
Review 


Wanted. 
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Trotting Association and Mr. Devereux 
It has become apparently a personal issue; 
and as between Mr. Devereux and his Board 
—I am for the former. The Board has re- 
versed its own official decision twice, nd 
if there is really that fine difference «is to 
whether John McKerron should or shiould 
not be given a record—by all means let Mr, 
Devereux have the benefit of the doubt. He 
has at least been steadfast in his posi ion, 
and commands our respect—whereas the 
Board has been vacillating and diffuse, vnd 
has forfeited both our respect and ow 
fidence. 

If this controversy has done nothing 
at least it should have convinced am 
reinsmen in the land of the wisdom of h 
their own national record board. 


Pierre Lorillard,who died in 
York recently, was for a qu 

of a century a distingu 
figure in the sporting hist« 
America. He inherited a large estate 

his father, and one of the most exter 
tobacco manufactories in the country, \ 

he managed so successfully that his fort 
shortly increased tenfold or more. Yachit- 
ing earliest claimed his sporting attention, 
and he brought to it a great deal of money 
and of enthusiasm. He owned the old 
schooner Vesta and was one of her crew 
when he raced from Sandy Hook to Cowes 
for a sweepstakes of $10,000. Subsequently 
he built the steam yacht Radha, which was a 
magnificent boat in her day. 

But it is as a turfman that Mr. Lorillard, 
in a sporting sense, became world famous; 
and to this day he bears the distinction of 
being the only American to have won the 
English Derby with an American-bred colt. 
Prior to his success with Iroquois, great 
son of Leamington and Maggie B. B., in 1881, 
only one other American, Mr. Richard Ten 
Broeck, had made an attempt to win the 
Derby—and his attempt was a failure. Mr. 
Lorillard won other important events with 
Iroquois in England, and also with Parole. 
Of the horses that bore his colors on this side 
Pontiac was perhaps the most noted for 
his win of the second Suburban, and a for- 
tune in bets for his owner, who, always a 
plunger, had backed’ him very heavily. 
Lamplighter, the champion of 1892, was 
another of Mr. Lorillard’s stable. 

The name of Lorillard always stood for 
high-class, honorable racing, and this some- 


Pierre 
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times brought its owner into conflict with 
less honorable stable owners, and always to 
the net advantage of clean sport. 

Of recent years, although maintaining an 
extensive breeding establishment at Ran- 
cows, New Jersey, Mr. Lorillard had taken 

ss active part in racing, though there 

‘always a few good ones every year to 
eusiv his eolors—cherry and black hoops. 
It s not many weeks ago that his David 
Gaicick romped away with the traditional 
Chester Cup. His colors were always popu- 
lar at home and abroad, because he was 
known as an honest gentleman and a thor- 
ougli-going sportsman, who sought always 
a fair field and no favor. 


Chicago has been awarded the 
next meet of the Olympian 
Games, and already, with char- 
acteristic energy, is preparing for 
the great athletic event. An 
International Olympian Games Association 
was recently incorporated by Messrs. William 
R. Harper, Volney W. Foster and John 
Barton Payne, with a capital of $200,000, 
and various committees are to be appointed 
to closely follow the innumerable details 
incidental to an undertaking of this kind. 
The scheme includes the making of an ath- 
letic field which will undoubtedly surpass 
any in the country, and a permanent stadium 
equal to the one built at Athens for the 
first of these Olympian revivals. There 
has been some newspaper talk of the 
forthcoming meet being held under other 
auspices than those of the International 
Olympian Games Committee, whose head- 
quarters are in Paris, and of which Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin is the president and 
Messrs. Professor William M. Sloane, James 
E. Sullivan and Caspar Whitney, the Ameri- 
can Committee—but there really never was 
deviation from the original plans. 

St. Louis made quite an urgent plea for 
the meet, promising to conduct it on a most 
elaborate scale, but the American Commit- 
tee considered Chicago, with Dr. W. R. 
Harper in the chair, better qualified for 
the honor, and so recommended to the Inter- 
national Committee in Paris. Aside from 
its other qualifications, Chicago’s location, 
as the center of the great pulsing Middle 
West, pre-eminently fits it for the scene of 
an international athletic meeting of this 
magnitude. 

We may depend on Chicago doing its 
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share—but the co-operation of all the 
eastern college athletic associations will be 
necessary, and, I have no doubt, forth- 
coming. 


All-Round 
Individual 
Athletic 
Championship 


It is decidedly strange, not 
to say deplorable, that the 
all-round championship does 
not attract more entries; 

somehow it always has been 

Won by : 
Y.M.c.A. ? neglected and but half 

appreciated game, like la- 
And the reason for this is largely 
to be attributed to a lack of encouragement 
at the colleges and the clubs. A_half- 
hearted attempt has been made, I believe, 
at one or two clubs to hold an annual 
all-round competition, but at the uni- 
versities no effort is making to establish 
the contest. Meantime, however, there 
is no relaxation of the tiresome gymnasium 
strength tests—no end to the measurements, 
or to the heralding of many systems for 
developing the various muscles. If, instead 
of pulling weights and exploiting the other 
mechanical means for muscle — building, 
classes in practical all-round athletics were 
started in every college gymnasium, and an 
annual all-round university championship 
determined, a great deal more actual bene- 
fit would accrue to the young men; and one of 
the very best games be given the encourage- 
ment it sorely needs. 

This year the Amateur Athletic Union, 
All-round, was held July 4th, in the stadium 
of the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition, 
and won by Adam B. Gunn, of the Central 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Buf- 
falo, with a score of 5.739. The success of 
no association could be more pleasing than 
that of the Y. M. C. A., which near and far, 
among all the many Christian endeavors of 
the century, is accomplishing the very best 
results among the young men. In its ath- 
letic department, particularly, is a rational 
method of great excellence and effectiveness 
being pursued, which has for its object, not 
primarily the making of prize winners, 
but the normal, all-round development. of 
the individual, that he may be the better 
fitted to make his way in life, vigorously, 
wholesomely. The Y. M. C. A., in point of 
honest fact, is doing more practical good 
with its athletics than all the athletic clubs 
and colleges combined. Therefore, it is 
pleasing to record the frequent winners 
which its purely amateur, rational systems 
develop. Last year a Y. M. C. A. also won. 
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The entries this year were few (six) and 
only two of these (Gunn and D. Reuss, 
Knickerbocker A. C.) are really in the all- 
round class. Reuss is only a fairly good 
all-round man; he won second last year to 
Gill, who made the record score of 6.3603 
points, and was disqualified recently on 
charges of professionalism. 

None of the performances this year were 
notable, and most of them little better than 
fair. Gunn won four firsts, two seconds, two 
thirds and a fourth, out of ten events; his 
firsts were—16-lb. shot, 38 ft. 6 in. ; one-mile 
run, 5 min. 35 sec.; 100 yards, 11 3-5 sec. ; 
running broad jump, 20 ft. 34 in. He was 
second in the 56-lb. weight, with 20 ft. 
74 in.; second in half-mile walk in 3 min. 
50 sec.; third in hammer, with 98 ft.; 
third in pole vault, with 10 ft., and fourth 
in the 120 yard hurdle, which was won in 
18 1-5 sec.; he failed in the running high 
jump at 5 ft. 2in. Quite the best per- 
formances of the day were in the pole 
vault, won by A. C. G. McHall, Buffalo 
University, with 11 ft., and in the high 
jump which Reuss won at 5 ft. 11 in. 
Reuss was second in the contest with 5.198 
points, and Hall third, with 4.807. 

It will supply an interesting record to add 
here a list of the other American All-round 
champions. Until 1893, the scoring was 
done by allowing a given number of points 
to first, second and third places in each 
event, but in that year a new and the pres- 
ent percentage system was introduced. 

1884, W. R. Thompson, Montreal; 1885, M. 
W. Ford, N. Y. A. C.; 1886, M. W. Ford, 45 
points; 1887, A. A. Jordan, N. Y. A. C., 36; 
1888, M. W. Ford, 8. I. A. C., 28; 1889, M. 
W. Ford, 36; 1890, A. A. Jordan, 41; 1891, 
A. A. Jordan, 30; 1892, M. O’Sullivan, X. A. 
C., 45; 1893,* E. W. Goff, N. J. A. C., 4,860; 
1894, E. W. Goff, N. J. A. C., 5,748; 1895, 
J. Cosgrove, N. J. A. C., 4,406$; 1896, L. P. 
Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 5,380; 1897, E. H. 
Clark, B. A. A., 6,2443; 1898, E. C. White, 
N. Y. A. C., 5,243; 1899, J. F. Powers, Notre 
Dame, 6,203; 1900, Harry Gill, Toronto 
Y. M. C. A., 6,3604. *New system scoring. 


That was an_ extraordinary 
hammer throwing performance 
of John Flanagan’s the other 
day, and it is hard luck he 
is not likely to have a record, owing to the 
disregard, by the games officials, of com- 
monly accepted rules, and the uncertainty 
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of the judge as to whether or no Flanagan 
fouled on his throw. The games were those 
of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, N. Y. N. G,, 
at Celtic Park, on July 4th, and the circle 
within which the hammer thrower stands 
and whirls, had been made by whitewashing 
the surface soil, instead of sinking an iron 
or wooden ring into the ground, as is 
the usual habit. Flanagan made se 
attempts that threatened his present world’s 
record of 164 ft. 6 in. for a 16-lb. hammer 
thrown from a seven-foot circle, but his 
final effort hurled the hammer 175 ft. 4° in. 
It is claimed that one foot was outside the 
circle, which would, of course, invalidate 
the throw asarecord. Then, too, it \ 
nine-foot circle, which is the prevailing 

in England and Ireland, while in Am 
and Canada the seven-foot circle obtains. 

A change in the Amateur Athletic Union 
rules in favor of the larger circle has sme 
times been considered, but thus far jot 
seriously. The present vogue of three 
turns among high class hammer throwers 
makes it exceedingly difficult to attain one’s 
utmost power from a seven-foot circle with- 
out fouling. Perhaps the nine-foot circle 
would increase our records, but at ihe 
same time the American circle demands 
finer skill and should be retained; probably 
it will not be long before some Hercules 
strives to whirl four times ere he starts ihe 
hammer on its flight; and he may demand 
a circle yet larger. It used to be in Eng- 
land, not long ago, that no limit was put 
on the circle size; but the skill did not ad- 
vance, while the lives of the spectators 
were endangered. Concentration is the 
keynote of power. More speed can be gen- 
erated in a small circle than in a large one. 
The world’s 16-lb. hammer records were 
made in the seven-foot circle under Ameri- 
van rules. There is no doubt of Flanagan’s 
ability to break the present world’s record. 
Several times he has done so in practice; 
indeed it is not unlikely that he may put thie 
figures very near 180 feet, and thus attain 
what used to be thought the unattainable. 
He is an Irishman of great strength and 
splendid physique, who came here a couple 
of years ago and joined the athletic forces 
of the New York A. C., which club, save 
for occasional periods of temporary 
estrangement, he has since represented. 

Another hammer thrower who is likely 
to make new world’s figures almost any diy 
is A. Plaw, of California. Recently he is 
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sail to have made 171.2, though no official 

data is as yet forthcoming. Plaw was a 

University of California man, and at present 

holds the Intercollegiate hammer record of 

54.44, made last year He is much younger 
on Flanagan and a very different appearing 
n; he is round and fat; his physique, 

indeed, does not suggest the remarkable 
ill and strength 
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States have followed the example of New 
Jersey, and perhaps the most recent, and the 
most noteworthy, on account of its new 
conversion to the game, is Iowa, where 
something like twenty clubs have recently 
formed an association. 

There needs now but the second step of 
forming sectional organizations of these 

State i 





vhich his ham- 

throwing 

‘ars witness. 
‘anagan is very 

“an cut and 

muscular, with a 
face suggesting 
much determina- 
tion, 
The or- 
ganiza- 
tion of 
golf on 
geographicallines 
continues to 
spread, I ob- 
serve, despite the 
negative in- 
fluence of some 
rather prominent 
men in the Na- 
tional — Associa- 
tion. [have never 
been able to un- 
derstand why the 
movement for 
such organization 
failed of having 
the spontaneous 
support of these 
gentlemen, unless 
in injured vanity 
be found the rea- 
son, “and one 
shrinks from be- 
lieving that of 
men occupying 
positions of trust 
and importance 
ina game so near 
us as golf. How- 
ever that may be, the opposition is a fact; 
its inefficacy is likewise a fact. 

New Jersey golfers were among the first, 
if not the first, to organize and hold an 
annual State championship tournament; 
they were successful in the first year and 
were even more so this season. Many 
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assocla- 
tions, and the 
competitive golf 
of the country 
will then be on a 
manageable and 
satisfactory ba- 
sis. Spread so 
widely as is golf 
over America, it 
is unreasonable 
to expect the 
National Associa- 
tion, as now or- 
ganized, to satis- 
factorily cover 
the entire field; 
local legislation 
is frequently 
needed, and 
therefore, local 
organization is 
imperative. So, 
too, sectional 
legislation is a 
requisite, and 
should have re- 
cognition in the 
national body. 
Except for hold- 
ing an annual 
national cham- 
pionship and 
guarding zealous- 
ly the purity of 
the amateur 
standard, there 
is, indeed, no real 
need for the U. 
S. G. Association. 
Under the pres- 
ent régime it is 
not fulfilling the most important of the only 
two reasons for its existence—that of ac- 
tively guarding the amateur standard. Any 
game must become honeycombed with pro- 
fessionalism under such quiescent super- 
vision as that the present executive com- 
mittee of the U. S. G. A. exercises over 
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competitive golf—and golf, this game of 
promise, will go the way of other games 
which have begun under equally happy 
auspices, 

State organization will do something to- 
wards running the free-board golfer to earth, 
for general club sentiment very much resents 
the stamp of official approval which the 
president of the U. S. G. A. has recently 
given this type of semi-professional. 


No woman in America, the 
present champion included, 
has shown better golf than 
that Miss Genevieve Hecker 
played in winning for the second year, the 
Metropolitan championship over the Nassau 
course—a links which demands thoroughly 
first-class form. She has much improved 
her game of last year, and her chances of 
adding national honors to the local ones 
already acquired, are certainly very excel- 
lent. The present champion, Miss Griscom, 
was about the only prominent absentee 
from the Metropolitan, in the finals of which 
Miss Hecker beat Miss Ruth Underhill 2 up. 
Incidentally, in the opening round, Miss 
Hecker put the course record for women at 
95—seven strokes lower than the former 
figures made by Miss Underhill. 

The Women’s championship, in October 
at Baltusrol, promises the keenest contests 
since its inauguration, for among Miss 
Hecker, Miss Griscom, the title holder, Miss 
Margaret Curtis, of Boston, and Mrs, R. H. 
Barlow, of Philadelphia, there is not a great 
deal of choice; and that little rests with Miss 
Hecker in her present form. 


No doubt the success of 
Kraenzlein, the phenomenal 
hurdler, and one or two others on 
inglish tracks last year led to 
this summer’s invasion of the 
old country by quite a party of athletes of 
various ex-university affiliations. After an 
appearance in London, where some of them 
did well, and Kraenzlein hurt his knee—the 
Americans showed at the national cham- 
pionships of the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, held at Huddersfield, and captured 
five of the events. A. F. Duffy, of George- 
town, won the 100 yards in 10 seconds; 
Kraenzlein, the 120-yard hurdle in 15 3-5see. ; 
I, K. Baxter, Pennsylvania, the high jump 
at 6 ft. 1in., and W. W. Coe, ex-Princeton, but 
now of the London Athletic Club, the shot 
put with 45 ft. 54 ins, It is to be regretted 
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that Kraenzlein’s knee was in such condition 
as to keep him out of the broad jump, for 
P. O’Connor, who won it at 23 ft. 4 in., is the 
athlete who was recently credited wit! the 
world’s record leap of 24 ft. 9in. The Penn- 
sylvanian is said to have done 25 fect in 
practice, and that being so, he should set 
himself to giving America the world’s re. ord 
before retiring from active competi 
M. H. Long ran in the quarter-mile, 
was beaten two yards by R. W. Wad 
London A. C., who won a great race in 4 
sec. This was the sensation of the me 
both on account of Long holding the wo'd’s 
record at this distance, as well as bec:ise 
Wadsley had not, in his previous run: 
shown form to suggest his being up to 
a splendid performance. Long had be: 
training but a couple of weeks. 

A significant feature of this champior 
as bearing upon the approaching Har 
Yale-Oxford-Cambridge meeting, was 
running of Messrs. F. G. Cockshott and 
Cleave. The former won the mile rw 
twenty yards in 4.21 2-5, and the latte: 
half mile easily in 1.59 3-5. If these 
turn up in form, on this side we shall |iave 
nothing good enough to head them. In 
addition to which, America’s chances for 
the 100 and 440 yards appear to be grow ing 
less favorable. Indeed, recent developments 
rather indicate that the Englishmen |ive 
more than an equal chance, if all goes well 
with them, of carrying off all five of the 
track events—100, 440, 880, one and thiree- 
mile runs—and thus winning the meet. 
Such a result looks at this time by no 
means improbable. 


Those who are interested in 
the American development 
of the automobile, and who 
is not,are awaiting with much 
concern the contest which 
will begin September 6th, under the auspices 
of the Automobile Club of America. It is not 
only the first event of this kind in America, 
but in its way it will be equally as important 
as the recent road races from Paris to Berlin. 

It is to be a race from New York to Buff:lo 
via Poughkeepsie, Albany, Little Falls, 
Syracuse, Rochester—a route which affords 
a variety of roadways, ranging from tlie 
best in the State to some of the worst; and 
the race-course is chosen with exactly that 
end in view—that the machines may en- 
counter all manner of reasonable obstacles; 
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that they may, in fact, run over what is 
average roadway in the greater part of the 
United States. For this is to be not merely 
a test of speed, but of endurance, or, better 
still, of durability, under conditions begin- 
nin at good and running to indifferent and 
bad. 

Tne reception of this kind of test on the 
Con‘ inent, but particularly in France, where 
there is more automobile activity than else- 
where, proves it to be not only sport-giving, 
but literally desirable, not to say essential, 
in the evolution of the motor car. When 
it is considered that Fournier, who won the 
recent race from Paris to Berlin, drove his 
yelicle at the average rate of 53} miles an 
hour for 327 miles, without a breakdown, 
an idea must be had of the strength de- 
manded of motor car machinery. 

There is no doubt, of course, that these 
long-distance races at high speed are inval- 
uable in the development making for a 
thoroughly high class machine of strength 
and speed. Such races are instructive, as 
nothing else can be; they not only acquaint 
the people, absorbed in their own especial 
vocations, of the possibilities of this vehicle, 
and the ease with which it may be handled 
at top speed, but more importantly they are 
exhaustive tests from the verdict of which 
there is no appeal. 

Purchasers of automobiles can have no 
greater protection than that the manufac- 
turers should be committed to distance road 
racing. A machine to go a distance at 
speed, must be of thoroughly sound construc- 
tion because the strain of road work soon 
brings the weaknesses to light. In fact, 
racing, and hard racing, is good for the 
breed, whether it be animate or inanimate; 
men, horses or yachts, bicycles, automobiles. 
Road racing should interest the people, for 
it means good roads. 

The automobile is destined to fill an im- 
portant part in our recreative and industrial 
life, and it is well the home product starts on 
the good sound basis which only tireless 
competition assures. Therefore, let the auto- 
mobile long-distance racing (within the 
law) go on. I should like to add, however, 
that the indiscriminate speeding of automo- 
biles, along the usual routes of travel, should 
be vigorously suppressed; it plays no part 
in the mechanical progress of the machine, 
and causes worthy people serious disturb- 
ance, and, frequently, accidents which 
result fatally. 
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It was hardly to be expected 
that Messrs. Dwight F. Davis 
and Holcombe Ward, Ameri- 
can doubles champions, could 
win from the Messrs. Doherty brothers the 
English doubles championship, which they 
have held for so long, for one of the 
brothers is accounted the most expert 
singles performer in the world, and together 
they are past masters at the doubles game. 
But the Americans made a very creditable 
showing, winning their way handily to the 
final round, where the Dohertys beat them 
6-2, 4-6, 6-2, 9-7. The contrast between 
the style of play of these English and Ameri- 
can champion teams is most marked; the 
Dohertys always play safe, and rarely with 
brilliancy ; Davis and Ward are always brill- 
iant and almost never play safe, 7. e., they 
do not, except on widely separated occasions, 
deliberately play safe; the Englishmen aim, 
by unflagging returns, to let the opponent 
beat himself; the Americans, ever on the 
aggressive, seek to outplay the opponent; 
one strives not to be beaten, the other to 
overwhelm. 

The play of Davis and Ward created 
favorable comment in England, several ex- 
perts believing they would carry off the 
championship. But the twist service of the 
Americans caused real wonderment among 
the onlookers, and came in for much specu- 
lation as to its “mysteries.” Now there is 
no especial mystery about the twist service; 
it is simply the principles of curved pitching 
in baseball and of “English’”’ in billiards, 
applied to tennis by means of a racket and 
a ball naturally well suited to the experi- 
ment. The mystery will be fully explained 
in the next number of OuTING by an expert, 
whose exposition is well worth reading. 

As I write there is some doubt whether the 
Doherty brothers will be able to join the 
English team for the international matches 
which are to be played on the St. George’s 
courts (Hoboken, N. J.), July 29th; that 
being so, America’s second win of the Dwight 
Cup is assured for there is no other doubles 
team to.compare with Davis and Ward, 
and among A. W. Gore, the present English 
champion, 8. H. Smith, G. W. Hillyard, H. 
R. Barrett, E. D. Black or Mr. Eaves is not 
to be found a player who can match any one 
of at least two if not three Americans , viz., 
Malcolm Whitman, Dwight Davis and W. 
A. Larned; these three, with Holcombe 
Ward, constitute the team chosen to defend 
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the International Cup. But if the Dohertys 
do come, there will, I fear, be another story 
to tell, for unless the change of climate puts 
them off form, the Englishmen ought to win 
the doubles, and it is not at all certain that 
Whitman, for all he is the most expert 
player that America has produced, can beat 
the elder Doherty. It might, indeed, hap- 
pen that Larned or Davis won from 
Doherty, but they are too uncertain to 
reckon upon, although they should beat any 
other member of the English team. If 
the Dohertys come it will be an intensely 
interesting and close match; otherwise, the 
Americans should win as easily as they did 
last year, which was too easy to be enter- 
taining. 


Improved 
Form on 


The average of tournament play 
seems to have been distinctly 
above what we are accustomed 

Home ee 

Courts, °° at this time of the season. 
Some of the old players have 
shown a return to their best game and Mr. 
Clarence Hobart has played some tennis in 
form he never surpassed in his regular tour- 
nament days. It is such a pity more of 
our old-young men do not keep up tennis, 
as is done in England. There is quite a 
handful of the first class: all on the sunny 
side of thirty, who seem to be entirely 
lost to the game. Mr. W. A. Larned, we 
are thankful to say, remains loyal, and 
this year has been showing more than usual 
steady play; he won the honor of a place on 
the International team, because of it. Mr. 
Beals Wright, ranked fourth last year, has 
been beaten by Mr. Larned, by his younger 
brother, E. P., and by Mr. Hobart. 

But to me, the most surprising showing 
of the early season was made by Mr. L. E. 
Ware, who has been playing better than 
since the Newport days of a few years ago, 
when he first led us to view him as a coming 
man. He never fulfilled the promise of that 
year—no more did Sheldon, a contemporary 
of Ware’s; but this year he seems to have 
taken on a new life and added skill, I hope 
both will last through Newport. 

It is not unlikely that the visiting Eng- 
lishmen may enter the National Singles 
championship, which begin at Newport 
August 13, but unless they do, the tourna- 
ment will resolve itself into a question 
among Messrs. Larned, Davis and Wright, 
as to who will win the All-comers.. One 
can never count on Larned, although his 
chance is always of the best, but, with 


Larned giving us the usual disappointment, 
Davis would seem to be in line for the 
honor,—although so he was last year when 
Wright defeated him. Mr. Whitman has 
said he would not defend his title, as without 
a doubt he could do successfully, and so the 
All-comers winner. will be the champion, 
unless, perchance, it happened to be a visit- 
ing Englishman, in which case, Mr. Whitman 
would be sure to defend the title. It would 
be well for him to remain in practice against 
emergencies. 


There is, I note, a dispositi 
among some tennis men to } 
mit players to enter tournam« 
under assumed names—a cust 
borrowed from England. [x 
many things may be done in Engla: 
with no apparent injury resulting, whic 
could not be attempted here without lead 

to scandal. The respective mental attitu 
of Englishmen and Americans towards spr 
is so totally different that comparisons «. 
scarcely be made. The Englishman loves 
the game—any game—for itself; we pla: 

as a means to an end. Thus much seii- 
professionalism is tolerated in several Frig- 
lish games, and no harm done; cricket, for 
example, gives many an “amateur” his 
board and lodging and expenses, during thie 
season. Such things are possible in England 
without scandal or lowered game standards, 
because the “keep” and expenses do not serve 
as an inducement to attract players, but asa 
means of enabling good men to have their 
sport. The American can no more under- 
stand this sentiment than he could adopt 
the method and keep from working it out to 
its utmost professional and scandalous 
possibilities. 

So let us not attempt experiments. 

Except in trap shooting, where the dis- 
tinction between the amateur and _ profes- 
sional is so fine as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable, amateurs in America are forbidden 
to play under assumed names. In track 
athletics, baseball, football, rowing, etc., 
to enter under an assumed name is to merit 
disqualification. Therefore, let it be true 
of lawn tennis also. The National Associa- 
tion should give us some clear legislation 
on this subject. 

There is also another question upon which 
official opinion from the National Associs- 
tion is needed—and that concerns defaulting 
a match after having played through one or 
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more rounds of a tournament. Occasions 
arise, of course, where defaulting is unavoid- 
able, because of illness, accident or some- 
thing of that sort. But there ought to be 
some suitable penalty for those who, having 
lasted partly through a tournament, de- 
fault for no adequate reason, and thereby 
alter the natural conclusion. of play. The 
element of jockeying enters into this kind of 
thing and should be driven out by the 
Executive Committee of the Association, 
with no loss of time. 


There are no excuses to be 
made, and none have been 
offered by Pennsylvanians, 
I am pleased to record, for 
the defeat of their crew by 
Leander for the Grand Challenge Cup at 
Henley, July 5th. Yet I note a tendency 
among some critics of the press to credit 
Leander’s victory chiefly to their experience 
and endurance, rather than to any especial 
merit of their stroke. This is, I suppose, 
a natural, and certainly an easily found, 
means of consolation, but, in my judgment, 
regrettable, because misleading. Leander 
undoubtedly had a fast, seasoned crew, they 
always have, but they beat Pennsylvania for 
the same reason they beat Yale in 1896, and 
New College beat Cornell in 1895, because 
they are better watermen and use a stroke 
better adapted apparently for short as it 
is for longer distances. 

The strokes which Yale and Cornell used 
on those occasions were quite similar, and 
neither of these crews rowed so good a race 
as Pennsylvania, which made the Leander 
eight extend themselves to win by a length. 

Pennsylvania’s present stroke has been 
evolved from the sculler’s stroke, whence all 
the American university strokes originated, 
but it still differs from the ones used by 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell and Wisconsin, in 
having a lighter catch, and a shorter body 
swing. Now while, with its long slide, this 
is a speed giving stroke, there is no doubt 
that in crews of equal power, the stronger 
catch makes the difference of a winning 
boat. Such, at least, has been the result of 
practically every race where such com- 
parison was possible. 

Pennsylvania secured a slight lead at 
Henley and held it for less than three min- 
utes by maintaining a stroke from one to 
two points higher than Leander, and 
though the Americans kept the higher stroke 


Why 
Leander 
Defeated 
Pennsylvania. 
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all through the race, the Englishmen 
steadily left them from midway of the dis- 
tance to the end. What plainer lesson 
could there be of the superiority of the 
English stroke? And it is to be remembered 
that Pennsylvania is a thoroughly seasoned 
crew, for it has been practically together for 
three years; but the argument of al! ihe 
professional oarsmen on earth cannot over 
come the actual advantage of the strong 
vatch and getting the back into the stroke, 
In the ups and downs of American uniyer- 
sity rowing, there have been many de}:rt- 
ures from the well-established _princ') Jes 
of eight-oared rowing, but sooner or |: 

the coachers have come back to tli 

This crew, which, in substance, has 1 
sented Pennsylvania since that univers 
first became prominent in American uni 
sity rowing, by beating Cornell in 189s, i 
unquestionably fast, as its win over the 
London Rowing Club crew in 7.01 2-5 
proved, and a thoroughly good one; but it 
had not met a really first-class eight ai its 
best until it rowed Leander. And this I 
say with no wish to detract from Pennsy1- 
vania’s American victories in 798, ’99 and 
1900 over Cornell and Wisconsin, but merely 
to emphasize that its light catch, to which 
I am not and have never been reconciled, 
had no adequate test before going to Henley. 
In 1898, Cornell had within a week rowed 
Yale and made the journey from New Lon- 
don to Saratoga; in 1899 and last year the 
Cornell oarsmen were out of harmony, and 
the crews inferior; and though Wisconsin is 
good and improving, it is not yet in Cornell’s 
class. Mr. Ward is an able coach, and 
may be depended upon to improve his stroke 
as he finds it needs strengthening in given 
directions. 

The Pennsylvanians deserve credit for 
their showing at Henley.; Englishmen re- 
spected them and Americans were proud of 
them; they won two heats of the famous cup 
in brilliant style, and were beaten finally only 
after the hardest struggle Leander ever had 
with a foreign crew, in 7 min. 4 4-5 
sec. The record for the course is 6 
min. 51 sec., made by Leander in 1891 
and equalled by New College in 1897. 


The Intercollegiate regatta on 
the Hudson also supplied some 
illuminating evidence in the 
matter of a light vs. a strong 
The Cornell ’varsity at no time 


Cornell’s 
Winning 
Crews. 


catch. 
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pulled within two points of so high a stroke 
as any other crew among the leaders, yet 
there was no pericd when it did not have 
the race well in hand, and in the last quarter 
mile, when the stroke was raised a point, it 
went away from Columbia as though the 
latter had stopped, when, in fact, the New 
York oarsmen were pulling nearly four more 
strokes to the minute than the Cornellians, 
There is no getting away from such evidence 
as this; it is too significant. 

It seems to me that no eight men ever 
deserved more credit than those who sat in 
the Columbia boat this year; they had been 
taught a comparatively short, clipping 
stroke, and all down the course their blades 
caught only the surface water, scarcely ever 
being properly buried; yet the men clung 
persistently to their task with great courage, 
and a heart-rending waste of power, rowed 
down Wisconsin, and made an interesting 
race of it with Cornell. They showed pluck 
and: strength enough to have beaten the 
world, with a good stroke. All honor to 
them! Another crew to make an excellent 
showing was Georgetown, which although 
pulling a rather short stroke, yet showed 
a better style than Columbia. Wiscon- 
sin had a Freshman at stroke, which was 
something of an experiment, but the crew 
pulled in very fair form; it appeared to lack 
drive and life. Pennsylvania made, indeed, 
a sorry showing through no fault of the men, 
who have worked faithfully under the in- 
struction they have received. They pulled 
about the same kind of riverman stroke 
Pennsylvania used to row in 1895 and 1896, 
and they were out of the running before the 
first half-mile flag had been reached, and at 
least a half mile astern at the finish. 

teally the only first-class crews on the 
river were Cornell’s; the ’varsity and the 
four showed the form of those smooth-work- 
ing and speedy eights of ’96 and ’97; the 
Freshman, too, pulled in excellent form, and 
were the moral victors of their race, having 
a comfortable lead near the finish, when an 
accident in their boat gave Pennsylvania its 
opportunity to cross the line first. 

It was a pity John M. Francis was not 
in the ’varsity boat; those of us who with 
deep interest, watched in his Freshman year, 
this son of one of Cornell’s famous old time 
oarsmen, counted confidently on seeing him 
at stroke. I have no intimate knowledge of 
the causes which led to his disagreement 
with the Cornell rowing men, nor do T wish 
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it. I only know that college men vreatly 
regret anything should have arisen tv Jose 
university rowing so brilliant an oarsman, 
or to grieve so loyal a son of his almu mater 
as the Hon. Charles S. Francis. Let ys 
hope that next year will find all difficulties 
adjusted. 

The races were rowed under the fastest 
conditions I have yet noted on the Hudson, 
a powerful ebb tide and a slight { 
wind. The Freshman and four-oare:: 
were not remarkable, but that of the (.rnell 
’varsity, 18 min. 53 1-5_sec., is a record for 
this course. The old one, also m by 
Cornell in ’96, is 19 min. 29 sec., 
beaten this year by the fourth erew— which 
gives idea of how fast the conditions \ ere, 
Syracuse finished about midway bh 
Georgetown and Pennsylvania. To c 
the times of the Hudson and thos 
Thames, is, of course, impossible. 

The regatta was exceedingly well-m:: iged 
by the Intercollegiate Rowing Associ: sn— 
in fact it was the best managed of any ! have 
attended. 


oring 
imes 


al was 


een 
pare 
the 


Neither the Harvard nor Yalc crew 
was so fast as that of 1900, vet 
a more desperate or absorbing!y in- 
Stroke . ‘ : 
+l teresting struggle the two have never 
had. For three miles no open water 
showed between the boats, with the lead al- 
ternating; and then, with Harvard going to 
the front, and Yale’s stroke oar apparently 
on the verge of collapse, Mr. Cameron puiled 
himself together, raised the stroke, and Yale, 
with indomitable pluck, actually rowed Har- 
vard down, beating them about one and a 
half lengths in 23 min. 37 sec. Harvard’s 
time, 23 min. 45 sec. A finer bit of courage 
than Mr. Cameron displayed I have not 
often witnessed. 

Harvard did not have the finish of last 
year; there appeared to be a slight hang 
on the full reach, which on each stroke lost 
the boat an imperceptible bit of headway, 
but on the four miles counted heavily enough 
to make Harvard spurt oftener than Yale, 
in order to hold her position, Then, too, 
someone in the boat seemed to be adding to 
the work of the coxswain. But Harvard’s 
leg drive and catch were nearer the accepted 
standard than Yale’s; and despite the re- 
sults of the last two years, students of row- 
ing will, I am sue agree with me, that the 
stroke Harvard is seeking to obtain is the 
nearer to the ideal. 


Yale’s 
Heroic 
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Yale still holds to the new order of the 
jast couple of years, which lays less emphasis 
, the catch, and gives less body swing; 
leed, Yale and Pennsylvania, so near as 
can judge, appear to be pulling about 
‘same kind of stroke. That little extra 
ulder gain of those splendid old Bob 
ik crews has been lost. No significance 
ches to the victory of the ¢wo last crews 
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a Bucknell graduate and an athlete of great 
experience and ability, Coffin is an ex- 
Columbia oarsman, and Stubbs is a first-year 
law-school man. 

Yale is making it very difficult for college 
men this year to believe in her expressions 
of good intent. Few colleges have so out- 
raged the friends of wholesome college sport 
within twelvemonth. 


GRAND CHALLENGE CUP, HENLEY REGATTA, FOR WHICH PENNSYLVANIA CONTESTED. 


—the results of forsaken traditions do not 
immediately show —except to stir our 
admiration for two splendid Yale eights. 

Harvard is wise in adhering to the system 
now in vogue at Cambridge; it will bring at 
least her share of rowing successes. The 
winning Harvard four showed the possibili- 
ties of that system with a finished crew. 


And now the spirit of athletic 
lawlessness at Yale seems to have 
spread to rowing, the purity of 
which has always been guarded 
zealously and with success. 

The rowing of Weymouth and Stubbs and 
€offin on the Freshman crew is a violation 
of tradition preserved sacred at Harvard, 
and hitherto at Yale. C. E. Weymouth is 


No 
Remedy 
in Sight. 


Benjamin F. Meek, who died 
the other day at Frankfort, 
Ky., was a lovable genius who 
endeared himself to every man 
with whom he had relations, 
and pursued his humble way as though 
he were not the inventor of the reel, 
for which anglers without number have 
called him blessed. His first reel was 
manufactured in 1835 at Frankfort, Ky., 
where he and his brother had an unpreten- 
tious watch-making shop. Mr. Meek was a 
consummate workman, and took an honest 
pride in his handicraft; curiously, enough, 
he was not a devotee of the gentle art of 
angling. Not many men have been of more 
genuine or restful pleasure to his fellows. 
Peace be to his ashes! 


A 
Benefactor 
to 
His Race. 
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ee close of the college year again finds 

Princeton and Harvard with a clear 
lead over all the others in baseball, but with 
their relative merits in hopeless dispute. It 
is more than ever to be regretted therefore 
that they could not have disposed of the 
best 


reasonable 


question by a series of games, two in 


three, as would have been and 


sensible. This has been the custom between 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton for years, but 
last vear Harvard’s insistence upon a two- 
series with Princeton led to such an 
that 


same 


game 
conclusion this 
the 


Princeton refused to arrange games on that 


unsatisfactory season 


when Harvard made demand 


basis. It is but fair to say that the singular 
attitude of the Harvard baseball management 
has not met with approval by the alumni in 
New York at least, nor by a large proportion 
of the undergraduates at Cambridge. 

In comparing the two teams we find marked 
dissimilarity in details yet about equal ex- 
The 
ton team was much the more brilliant, Har- 
fielded 


faster and covered far more territory, but 


cellence in the general results. Prince- 


vard somewhat steadier. Princeton 
Harvard proved a bit surer in handling ground 
balls. Princeton’s best form (such as 
exhibited in the first Cornell and for 


eight innings of the first Yale game) has been 


was 


game 


declared by unbiased observers to have been 
the finest quality of college baseball seen in 
years. The writer feels-that he has never seen 
it equalled except by the best work of the 
great Harvard nine of 1893. 


Th sexe the entire schedules into account 
the record of the three big teams is: 


Princeton. Harvard Yale. 
Games 1¢ 18 20 
Lost < 
Potal 21 
Runs 242 
Average per game 11.5 
i 249 
11 


Hits. 
Average of hits 

In the Yale-Princeton series of three games 
the results were: 

Princeton. Yale 

Runs 28 16 
Hits 35 22 
lotal bases 5 26 
Average hits per game . “g 
Fielding chances accepted 121 
Errors 5 
Percentage of errors 0.4 


There 


this series. 


i.o 
105 
13 
10.1 
curious features about 
Of Yale’s sixteen 
made in the three ninth innings, although 


were several 
runs ten were 
but five of the twenty-two hits were made in 
fifteen 
eight were made by one man and three by 


those periods. Of Princeton’s errors 


Igo! 


another, the former being justly considered 
the best all-around player on the team. As 
a matter of fairness, however, it should be 
recorded that he suffered from badly inflanied 
eyes all through the series. 

The the 
game series are: 


statistics of Harvard-Yale two- 


OEE) PA ge gains aired ne pie 
Average hits per game 

Fielding chances accepted. . 

Errors. _ 

In this series Harvard’s superiority 
clearly established, chiefly through thi 
ceptional ability of Clarkson (who held \ 
hitting down to farcical proportions 
struck out sixteen men), and the steady { 
ing of the men. The hits 
the Harvard the wl 
season and decidedly poorer than Princet: 
The fielding, o 
the other hand, was much the best of 
It but fair to Cook, of Yak 


say that several of the hits charged ag: 


average in 
below average for 
batting record against Yale. 


three teams. 
him were scratches and that the Yale « 
fielders were much below par in judging : 
reaching fly balls. 


Ix the rating of the first twelve eastern 
college teams, the order is as follows: 
Dartmout! 


Amherst 


Williams 


§ Harvard. 

* | Princeton 
Pennsylvania. 
Yale. 10. Lafayett 
Brown. 11. Wesleyar 
Cornell. 12. Lehigh 


It seems impossible to place Harvard and 


Princeton otherwise than on an equality. 
Each team had its points of superiority, each 
Cornell 


game and its inexcusable defeat in the first 


its failings. Princeton’s loss of one 
Yale game were offset by the loss by Harvard 
of a game to Williams, 4-5, with Clarkso. 
when 
ficld- 


Prineeton’s much 


pitching and another to Brown, 3-4, 
Stillman officiated. 


ing 


Harvard’s cleaner 


was neutralized by 
better batting and base-running. 
Pennsylvania’s nine was somewhat bette! 


than her recent teams have been, though 1 
lost the Harvard series of two games by werk 
hitting. 
Pen: 
Runs. ean 6 
Hits rer eee 24 7 
Total losses. . . ; : S 
Average hits per game , 2 3.d 
Fielding chances accepted 
Errors. ees ee 10 

11 


Harvard 
21 


It will be noted that Clarkson was hit for 


the same meager average as in the Yule 
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viz: 3.5 per Pennsylvania 
outfielded Harvard, the latter’s errors in 
the second game being particularly bad. 
Pennsylvania also won her Cornell (13-7 and 
14-4,) and Brown (4-3 and 8-3,) series with 
ease, but lost a ten-inning game to Lehigh, 
10-11. 

Yale’s though plucky hard 
working, was rather weaker than the typical 
\ew Haven nine, not so much in batting as 
in base-running and in elementary principles 
of handling the ball. The team played far 
better ball in April than it did in June. 

Brown drops from second place in 1900 to 
fifth in 1901. Against the larger university 
teams she was less successful than in six 
years, winning but game, that from 
Harvard. Yale beat her three straight, 
Princeton and Pennsylvania each two straight. 
Most of these were close, however, and the 


series, game. 


team, and 


one 


team though quite a new one proved capable 
of excellent ball. Its weakest point was in 
its hitting, for the team fielded well enough 
and had two very good pitchers in Washburn 
and Lyneh. Brown was successful against 
all the other eastern college teams and also 
beat the Universities of Chicago and Michigan, 
10-4 and 9-8 respectively. 

Cornell’s team was weaker than in several 
years, in fielding and inthe box. Its only note- 
worthy performance of the year was its de- 
feat of Princeton in their second game, 6-1, 
in a contest in which it must have played 
better than it knew how, for certainly no 
other game before or since showed anything 
like form. 
Pennsylvania in two games and by Princeton 
21-2 and Harvard 11-0. Brown beat 
Cornell 2-1 and the latter lost its series to the 
University of Michigan. 

Dartmouth a clear 
place and indeed pushes Cornell very closely 
for sixth. She lost Brown in 
two shut-outs, 1-0 and 5-0, both of which 
Her hitting was, 
however, much below the proper standard 


such She was overwhelmed by 


also 


has eall on seventh 


her series to 
were well played games, 


and she owes the greater part of her success 
to the fine pitching of Varney. 


Awnersr won the pennant of the Triangular 
League as follows: 
WON LOST 

Ee Sea En ENO RO a 5 3 
NN Neca charg 2 sinc a 5 eae are a TE 4 : 
Wesleyan ‘ 

It required the final game at Middletown , 
June 27, to decide the matter and Amherst 
won it, 11-5. Had Wesleyan won, all three col- 
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leges would have been tied at four games 
won and four lost. After the earlier games 
of the series the three professionalized players 
Dunleavy (Amherst) Heffernan (Williams) 
and Lufkin (Wesleyan) were barred, so that 
the greater part of the schedule was carried 
out without that taint, else no record of it 
would be made here 
ever, that Amherst, despite the protests of 
many of her best alumni (men of the type of 
Phillips ’88 and Stearns 794) allowed Dun- 
leavy to play in other games. 
professional, having played, not an occasional 
game for nominal compensation but for whole 


It isto be regretted, how- 


He is a seasoned 


regular state 
Williams has 


seasons at a fixed salary on 
league nines. In like manner 
pained its alumni and friends by playing 
Heffernan in other than league games, while 
Lufkin, whose offense was far less in import- 
ance, was debarred from all games by the 
Wesleyan faculty. It is to be hoped that 
these grave breaches of the amateur spirit 
will never be tolerated again by either Am- 
herst or Williams and that their faculties will 
pass and enforce rules to that end. 

Lafayette was overwhelmed by Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton and did not play Penn- 
sylvania or Cornell. Her season was therefore 
much less satisfactory than usual, though 
she accomplished her heart’s desire by beat- 
ing Lehigh three straight. Lehigh’s particular 
glory this year lay in her defeat of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE ALL AMERICA ’VARSITY NINE. 


catcher. 
pitcher. 
first base. 
second base 
third base. 
shortstop. 
fielder. 
fielder. 
fielder. 


Harvard, 
Harvard, 
Harvard, 
Princeton, 
Princeton, 
Princeton, 
Brown, 
Princeton, 
Princeton, 


Reid, 
Clarkson, 
Frantz, 
Steinwender, 
Hutchings, 
Meier, 
Clark, 
Hillebrand, 
Brown, 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Pr.nceton 
Brown, 
Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, 
Dartmouth, 
Lafayette, 
Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, 
Dartmouth, 


catcher 
pitcher. 
first base 
second base 
third base 
shortstop 
fielder. 
fielder. 
fielder. 


Green, 
Washburn, 
Pearson, 
Collier, 
McCarten, 
Currier, 
Wendell. 
Newman, 
Pingree, 


Tus seems rather a  Harvard-Princeton 
nine, but the fact is that these two nines so 
clearly surpassed all others that the selection 
of a large number of their men is almost in- 
evitable. 

The Harvard battery is the best the Crimson 
has had since the days of Highlands and 
Mason. Reid is a spicy player, a stalwart 
backstop, a good average thrower, and a 
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Clarkson is the best strike-out 
pitcher since Easton of 1895-6. 
He has simplified the work of his fielders in 


heavy hitter. 


Princeton, 


no small degree, a fact which may have had 


some bearing on Harvard’s good showing 


in that respect. Of the other catchers, Green, 
the Princeton captain, would be second choice. 
He has risen to his opportunity nobly, fully 
filling Kafer’s place. He is a sure backstop, 
excellent on foul plays, throws superbly and 
did steady, useful hitting in the Yale series. 
Inglis of Wesleyan is one of the best catchers 
in eastern college baseball, being strong in 
all the requirements of the position. Hirsch, 
the Yale catcher, feli off in his big games, but 
prior thereto his work had been better. He 
is a good average college catcher and in the 
class with him may be ranked Whittemore 
of Brown, Flavell of Pennsylvania, Whinery 
of Cornell, Ernst of Lafayette, King of Am- 
herst, and Roe of Dartmouth. Each has 
his points of excellence. Ernst, for instance, 
is the heaviest hitter of the lot, but loses 
much valuable time in getting away his throws 
to the bases. Whittemore is uneven in his 
backstop work, which is sometimes fine, but 
He also hits heavily but 
is a selling plater when running the bases. 
King and Roe, both Freshmen, are new men 
promise well. Flavell! is the quickest 
and the best-balanced of the group named. 
Durfee of Williams, 


well and is a 


occasionally poor. 


who 
another Freshman, 
catches good hitter, but his 


throwing is poor. 


Or the other pitchers, Washburn and UJ 
hill of Princeton, and Stillman of Harvard, 
behind Clarkson, with Varney of 
Dartmouth, 


nder- 
are close 


well up. Here ‘are four 


have counted heavily in any 


men 
who would 
Princeton’s 
second pitcher, is also a Freshman of distinct 


scent college season. Stevens, 
promise. 

Leary and Layton of Pennsylvania, have 
done very good work at times but their ten- 
dency toward unsteadiness has marred their 
Pritchard of Lafayette 
also did excellent service, his unusual control 
and great speed being the chief elements in 
The Cornell, Williams, Wes- 
levan and Amherst teams were not strong 
Lynch of Brown pitched some 
remarkable ball and proved the best, with 
the exception of Underhill, of the Freshman 
additions to the college ranks. 

The Yale pitchers were extremely uncertain 
this year. 


records somewhat. 


his effectiveness. 


in the box. 


Robertson’s effectiveness was seri- 
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ously impaired by his overworked condition. 
He had enough cut out for him in the eay- 
tuincy without the sdded burden of raising the 
for Yale’s grand-stand, 
though it was creditable to his energy 
the effect 

when the big series came on. 


money and even 
disastro 
Cook pitched 
an occasional strong game, but like Gary 


resourcefulness, was 


lacked control or was easy to solve in t} 


majority of instances. It was Rushmo 
(Amherst) tendency to soar skyward at tin 
but some of his games were notably fine, 

instance one at Hanover in which Dartmoi 
failed to get a hit. The pitching at Willia: 
and Wesleyan somewhat 
after Heffernan 
Bent, Lawrence 


was experimen 


and Lufkin were dropp: 
Turell alternated wi 
Williams 


and 


varying success for and Garn 


for Wesleyan. 

— 
F eases is the 
seen in many a day. 


finest college first basen 
He is of ideal build 
the place, can take anything that 
along, high or low, straight 
hits the ball a mile. 

Among the shortstops Meier, Currier, And 


col 


or wide, 


son and Coolidge are best, although the fi: 
named player was handicapped by physi: 
disability in the Yale series. Yet no one w! 

has watched his work for two years woul 
feel that the all-college nine could be mace 
up to the maximum advantage with Meier 
off the team. He is a wonderful natural ball 
player, and an exceptional batsman. 
of Lafayette is one of the best shortstops in 
the He 


sure in fielding and bats only second to Meici 


Currier 


country. covers great ground, is 


Coolidge of Harvard, though a good, full- 
value plaver, does not cover quite the territory 
of the others and is much below them in hitting. 
Anderson of Wesleyan, closes a fine record as 
the 
choice for the all-college team in 1899 and 


an all-around shortstop, having been 


close up to the top ever since. 


| HERE is one accompaniment of — collegs 
baseball which has gone beyond proper limits, 


namely : the support furnished by brass bands, 
drum corps, tin horns, ete. Cheering and sing 
ing, Whether spontaneous or organized, is all 
right, but the incessant din of musical instru- 
ments when the visiting nine is in the field 
is unsportsmanly, unfair and an unmitigated 
nuisance. It should be stopped on every field. 
In the practice of this evil and of others ot 
similar character no college may emulate the 
pharisee of old and declare itself less culpable 


than another. It is noexcuse for Yale to say 
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»i her bands play because those of Princeton 
Harvard do, nor is Princeton justified 
unoving her guests because her own nine 
ved treatment at New 
en, Cambridge else. All 


corresponding 
or anywhere 


691 


offended 
thing for 


and the 
each to do is to co-operate 


have grievously at times 
only 
with all of the others in effecting a radical 
improvement next year. 


CHARLES E, Parrerson. 





NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS 


UNIVERSITY ROWING. 

27.—At New London, Conn., on the Thames. 
i ¥ ale eight-oared university four-mile race. 
State, A. Cameron; " A. S. Blagden; 6, P. H. 
. 5, | Mitchell; 4, H. S. Hooker; 3, T. R. 
nj 2 Pe. Pc gue; Bow, C. P. Waterman; Cox- 
B. Chittenden. Harvard: Stroke, H. Ban- 
¢ B. Ayer; 6, H. Bullard; 5, J. Lawrence; 4, 
bP Ss &. F, Blake; 2, D. D. L. McGrew; 
R.. o Goodell; Coxswain, E. W. C. Jackson. 
r, Yale by 1 lengths. Time, 23m. 37s. Con- 
. ebb tide; smooth water; brisk head wind. 

e weight of crew, 171% pounds. 
vard- 7 Freshmen eight-oared two-mile race. 
le: aoe ce, C. E. Adams; 7, S. G. Stubbs; 6, B. 
A A. Weymouth; 4, C. 8. Judson; 3, R. R. 
2 Ww. . Cross; Bow, J. E. Miller; Coxswain, 
Whailng " Harvard: Stroke, H. F. Phillips; 
P. Lindsay; 6, R. Thanisch; 5. T. G. Meier; 
Sanger; 3, W. D. Parmalee; 2, H. Minturn; Bow, 
ti. G. Dillingham ; Coxswain, H. Otis. Winner, Yale. 
Time, 10m. 24 4-5s. Won by 5 lengths. Average 

weight, 163¢ pounds. 

Harvard-Yale four-oared two-mile race. wrens: 
Stroke, M. R. Brownell; 3, R. S. Francis; 2, C. C. Colby; 
Bow, % James; Coxswain, R. H. How. va: 
Stroke, T. R. Strong; 3, Rumeey; >. B. Hewitt; 
Bow, ML. Thomas; beams F. 8. Dickson. Winner, 
Harv: a Time, 11m., 9 1-5s. ‘Won by 6 lengths. 
Referee, W. A. Meikleham. 

July 2. —Jntercollegiate Rowing Regatta for eight- 
oared crews over a four-mile course on the Hudson 
River, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Cornell: Stroke, R. 
He Robbins; 7 7, A. S. Petty; 6, H. E. Vanderhoef; 

A. Lueder; 4, T. J. Van Alstyne; 3. we. F. eens: 
4 we Merrill; Bow, S. Hazlewood; Coxswain, J. 
Smith. Average weight, 165} pounds. Cia abie: 
Stroke, C. M. Niezer; 7, . Bartholomew; 6, M. 
Stevenson; 5, S. P. Nash; 4, F. B. Irvine; 3, A. D. 
Weekes, Jr.;2, H.C. Townsend, Jr.; Bow, R. P. Jackson; 
Coxswain, W. P. Comstock. Wisconsin: Stroke, 
E. V. McComb; 7, C. H. Gaffin: 6, R. G. Stevenson; 
SW. J. Gibson; 4, E. L. Jordan; 3, L. H. Leviscy; 
2,B. F. Lounsberry ; Bow, D. C. Trevarthan; Coxsw ain, 
J. F. Sawyer. Average weight, J pounds. George- 
town: Stroke, F. J. Kerns; 7, >. Duffy; 6, M. A, 
Russell; 5, W. Britt; 4, J. F. LL F. Romadka; 
2, |. Reilly; Bow, a S. Clair; Coxswain, C. i. 
Average weight, 1634 poun 's. Syracuse : Stroke, L. 
Wikoff; 7, L. D. Woolsey; 6, J. P. Parrish; 5, i. E 
Elden; 4, E. H. Sumner; 3, A. D. Brown; 2, J. E. 
‘Gramlich; Bow, W. T. Pangmon; Coxswain, R. C. 
Farrington. Average weight, 157 1-16 pounds. 
Pennsylvania: Stroke, F. J. ea’ fF 7, W. L. Schrieber; 
6, G. S. Keller; 5, R. Oglesby; 4, J. Sharpe; 3, F. A. 
Harting; 2, H.'E. Gillespy; Bow, B. Block; Coxswain, 
F.B. Tupper. Average weight, 1584 pounds. Winner, 
Cornell. Time, 18m., 53 1-5s. (record) Columbia, 18m., 
58; Wisconsin, 19m. 06 4-5. Georgetown, 19m., 
Syrac use, fifth; Pennsylvania distanced. Conditions 
strong ebb tide, smooth water, slight favoring wind. 
Former record for this course 19m. 29s., made in 1896 
by Cornell against Harvard, Pennsylvania and Co- 
lumbia. 

For four-oared crews over re mile course. Cor- 
nell: Stroke, J. P. Frenzel, Jr.; 3, Edmonston; 
2, P. F. Ballinger; Bow, E. D. “Toohill Penn- 
sylvama: Stroke, H. Hildebrand; F. Eckfeldt; 
2, J. R. Shoch; Bow, S. J. enderson, Columbia : 
Stroke, + B. A. Bradley; 3, G. A. Eyer; 2, L. Iselin: 

H. C. Brinkerhoff. Winner, Cornell.” Time, 1llm., 
5s. "ee Time, 11m., 45 2-5s. 

For eight-oared Freshmen crews over two-mile 
course. Pennsylvania: Stroke, H. E. Pepper; 7, Van 
9 Lea; 6, John T. Mallard; 5, M. Morgan; 4, H. Cope; 

z. Catheart; 2, A. F. Schisler; Bow, J. E. Rich- 
Fd Coxswain, r E. Register. Cornell: Stroke, 
A. R. Coffin; 7, J. Borden; 6, R. M. Thompson; 
5, H. W. Torney; 4, R. W. Nutting; 3, W. A. Whit- 
tlesey; 2, E. A. Wadsworth; Shade; Cox- 
swain, E, G. Atkin. Colmabias ‘Sera, A. T. Fraser; 


7, E. H. Updike; 6, T.S. Maeder; 5, J. D. Green; 4, R 

S: Strangland; 3 Be B Hannerman; 2. Ws ae Gillies: 
Bow, A. L. Ynigo; Coxswain, J Myers. 4th, Syracuse. 
Winner, Pennsylvania. Time, 10m.20 1-5s.  Cor- 
nell, 10m., 23s. Columbia, 10m., 36 1-5s. Syracuse, 
10m. 44 2-5s. Freshmen record for this course, 9m., 
194s., made by Yale in 1897 against Harvard and 
Cornell. 

Note.—No. 5 inCornell boat, broke his rowlock and 
lost his oar 300 yards from finish when Cornell had the 
race well in hand. 

Tue NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS AT BUFFALO, 
IN THE PAN-AMERICAN STADIUM. 


June 15, 1901. 

100 yards o*. —1, F. M. Sears, New York A. C. 
Cornell; 2, C. M. Lieblee, Detroit A. C. 
Michigan; a WwW. &. Edwards, Knickerbocker <A. C, 
Time 9 4-5 sec. 

220 yards dash.—1, M. Sears; 2, F. E. Moulton, 
New York A. C. and Vals Univ.; 3, C. M. Lieblee. 
Time 22 sec. 

120 yards hurdle. are Ww, 
and Univ. Mich.; 2, T 
Park, Mass.; 3, W. i 
Time 16 1-5 sec. 

x yards hurdle.—1, H. Arnold, 
A. C.; 2, J. J. Nufer, Detroit A. C. and Univ. 
3, E ep Lytinge, Pastime A. C. Time 26 sec. 

440 yards run.—1, H. W. Hayes, Detroit A. C. and 
Univ. Mich.; 2. Bal Brennan, Pastime A. Cer Bd 
S. Westney, "Univ. of Penn. Time 52 2-5 sec. 

Half mile run.—1, fayes; 2, H. E. Hastings, 
New York A. C. and Cornell; 3, Irvine Orton, Toronto 
L. & A. A. Time 2 min. 2 4-5 sec. 

, One mile run.—1, Alex. Grant, New P raae* A.C: 

R. L. Sandford, Knickerbocker A. , Alex: 
Tackonsie, Pastime A. C. and Dwight Scheol Time 
4 min. 36 2-5 sec. 

Five mile run. —1, F. M. Kanealey, Cambridgeport 
Gym. A. A.; J. Pierce, Irving, N. 73 5 OW. 
Orton, New io A.C. Time 25 min. 44 4-5. sec 

Running high jump.—1, 8.8. Jones, New York A. C. 
and New York Univ., 6ft. 2in.; 2, H. L. Gill, Toronto 
L. & A. A., 6 ft. lin.; 3, D. A. Reuss, Knickerbocker 
A. C. and E. E. Mayer, Anchor A. A., Jersey City, tied, 
5 ft. 9 in. Reuss won the medal in the jump off, clear- 
ing 5 ft. 11 in. 

aninn broad jump.—1, H. P. MeDonald, 
York A. C., 22 ft. 7in.; 2, W. S. Edwards, 22 ft. 
3, W.. 8. oe 2 it. 10} in. 

Pole vault.- C. E. Dvors . 
Univ. Mich.; i ft. 3 in.; ; 3 #. Pettit, A School IF 
Osteopathy,” Kirksville, Mo., en W. T. Fishleigh, 
tied, at 11 ft. The latter defaulted in the jump-off 


for the medal. 

Putting 16tb. shot.—1, F. G. Beck, New York A. C. 
and Yale Univ., 42 ft. 113 in.; 2, H. L. Gill, 40 ft. 
114 in.; 3. J. Flanagan, New York A. C., 40 ft. 10} in. 

Throwing 16tb. hammer.—1, J. Flanagan, 158 ft. 
103 in.; 2, J. R. Dewitt, Princeton Univ., = ft. 114 
me: 3. OL: Henneman, Milwaukee A. C., 127 ft. Sin. 

ee Hoe discus.—1, L. Gill, 118 “4 : a ¢ 2 &. 
J. Sheridan, Pastime A. C., 111 ft. 94 in.; 3. J Flans a- 
gan, 109 ft. 44 in.; 4, C. ue Henneman, 106 ft. 10 in. 

Throwing 56tb. areight.- J. Flanagan, 30 ft. 6 1n.; 
2, J. R. Dewitt, 29 ft. By in.; 3, R. W. Edgren, 
Knickerbocker A. C., 27 ft. 3 in. 

Gill of Teronto competed under protest of profes- 
sionalism, which, if sustained, will cause the other 
competitors following him in the events in which he 
scored, to be moved up one place each. 

SWIMMING. 

July 8. At Buffalo, in the American Amateur Union 
Handicap in the Pan-American Lake, E. C. Schaeffer 
lowered the 220 yard record formerly held by himself 
from 2 min, 53 2-5 sec. to 2 min. 50 4-5 sec. 

BICYCLE: 


anu: 


and 
and Univ’ 


T. Fishleigh, Detroit A. C. 
McQueeney, St. Ann’s, oe 
Feldkamp, Pastime A. 


Union Settlement 
Mich. ; 


New 
lin.; 


Detroit A. C. and 


At Boston Frank Kramer lowered the record of 2 
miles bicycle, standing start, from 4 min. 8 2-5 sec. to 
3 min. 59 2-5s. 





PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


IN 


ANGLING FOR BLACK BASS 


T has only been during the last twenty-five 
vears that the black basses have become 
familiar, as game fishes, to anglers east of the 
Alleghany mountains, and only about forty-five 
years sinee the first black bass was planted 
in the waters of Eastern New York and the 
other Middle In the year 18538, a 
small number of them were brought from the 
Youghiogheny River in Western Pennsylvania, 
to Cumberland, Md., and primitively planted 
in the Baltimore and Ohio canal, from whence 
they found their way into the Potomac River, 


States. 


and that has since been the great stock reser- 
voir for nearby eastern waters, particularly 
the Delaware, Susquehanna and Schuylkill 
Rivers. As early as 1825 the black bass found 
its way into the Hudson through the newly- 
opened Erie Canal, but attracted very little 
attention until recent years. 

The habits of the bass (small-mouthed) are 
an interesting study from an angling stand- 
point, as they show peculiarities widely dif- 
ferent from those of the ordinary river or lake 
fishes. They are certainly more gifted with 
resources to escape, when hooked, than many 
of the more lauded game fish, resorting to sulk- 
ing at the bottom of the waters and then brac- 
ing, as it were, their pectoral fins between two 
stones and rapidly and strongly “ jigging’ or 
When pulled from this 


position by main force, the only resource of the 


tugging at the line. 


angler, they surge swiftly from side to side of 
the pool, seeking and often getting release by 
cutting the leader on the sharp corner of a 
submerged rock or by winding the line around 


a sunken snag. 


- 
‘T HE first attempt to free themselves is shown 
in a leap into the air, sometimes as high as three 
feet, which is often repeated three or four 
times, shaking their entire body, not the head 
alone, as has been stated, in a frantie manner. 
The leap is frequently made as the fish rushes 
towards the angler, causing the line to slacken, 
a condition which never occurs, to my knowl- 
edge, except when the Atlantic salmon, the 
Lake St. the 


and bonefish is 


ouananiche of John, rainbow 
trout, the 


Failing in the leap to escape, the black bass is 


tarpon hooked. 
apt to turn down stream, as if aware that the 
swift current will add strength to its efforts to 
escape. But the bass when exhausted comes 
to the net supine and helpless, unlike the trout 


which sometimes seems to be 


for that will often come inert to net or shore, 


‘playing possum,” 


but when taken in the hand to unloose the 
hook, seems to be gifted with a second life as 
shown in its muscular contortions drawins the 
into knotting the 


muscles, as it were, and taking the streneth of 


body tense convulsions, 


the angler’s hand to hold it. 


ine elect of the angling craft devote their 
outings to the capture of black bass wit) thy 
artificial fly, choosing, knowingly, thos- that 
are tied on No. 4 hooks, and in a bunciiy or 
“palmer”? fashion, commonly called © |\z7” 
by the fraternity, which with a light fly-1od, 
leader somewhat stronger than those usid jy 
trout fishing, a landing net and a single-s ction 
click reel, holding fifty vards of letter FE. \-ter- 
proof enameled silk line, will usually mie: all 
the tackle requirements. Thus equippe:!, the 
experienced fly fisherman seeks the poo!s and 
quiet reaches of the stream and the scdgy 
shores, among the grasses and lily pa of 
which the black bass are often found, part icu- 
larly in’ the 
splashing, jumping and churning the waters 
At such times the ! 


gloaming, chasing minnows, 


inte flecks of foam. lack 
bass seldom turns tail upon the feathers, liv! 
thrown and delicately manipulated o1 
water, and when hooked on these shallows, }ie j 
more frightened and resists capture with tore 
vigor than when fastened in the deeper pools. 

Doubtless the ratio of fly-fishermen for |lack 
bass to those who use other lures for them, 
mainly live baits, is not one in a thousand. 
This large disproportion can be easily sc- 
counted for. Of late vears this fish in eastern 
waters has to a great extent shouldered out 
the trout as a popular game fish, primarily, no 
doubt, from the comparatively greater ex- 
pense in reaching trout streams, the greater 
cost of trout tackle and the growing scarcity 
of trout in waters free to the public. As these 
adverse conditions grow, the facilities for fish- 
ing for black bass increase, for when black 
bass obtain a footing, particularly in fluvial 
waters, they stay there, seeking the upper 
reaches during the summer seasons for better 
feeding grounds, and on the approach of winter 
falling back into the lower and deeper waters 
for protection during their period of hiberna- 
tion or semi-torpidity. 


l HE tackle in general use by the bait fisher- 
man consists of a wooden rod, or split bamboo, 


seven to nine ounces in weight and eight to ten 
feet in length; one to two hundred feet (No. 9) 
of cuttvhunk line; a six to nine feet leader, a 
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multiplying reel and a supply of hooks, Nos. 4 
to 10. The baits used vary with the locality 
fished, and consist of the so-called “ lamper 

’ which, by the by, are not eels at all, 
dobsons or helgramites, small catfish, crayfish, 


ae 
eels, 


live or artificial minnows, grasshoppers, trolling 
spoons, and even cockroaches are said to be 
the most alluring of them all. 

The method of the bait fisherman most fre- 
quently in use, is that of still fishing from a 
boat. The baited hook is thrown twenty to 
fifty feet outward, and a float can be used 
advantageously to keep the hook from sunken 
rocks or snags, but where a current exists, the 
advanced method is to allow the line to drift 
down stream from fifty to one hundred feet, 
where it is apt to remain oscillating slightly in 
midwater, care being taken that the hook 
doves not catch on bottom obstructions, which 
cin usually be prevented by keeping the line 
in motion. This adds also to the attractive- 
ness of the lure. 


_ 
Dur black bass, as a rule, in a relatively 
quiet current, takes the live minnow bait by 
the head, moves off a few feet, then stops and 
turns the minnow crosswise in his mouth and 
turning it again swallows it as he moves off 
the second time. The accepted time to strike 
into the fish’s mouth or gullet, as the case may 
be, is when he stops the second time, and 
a majority of anglers follow that course with 
more or less success, but the result is problem- 
What a black bass is 
doing under water is a conundrum not yet 
solved to the satisfaction of experienced bass 


atical in many cases. 


fishermen, 

In trolling fifty to one hundred feet of line, 
regulated by the depth of water and bottom 
formation of the fishing swim, is payed out 
and the rod held at a right angle to the gun- 
wale of the boat. The fish, as a rule, hooks 
itself, and the angler governs himself accord- 
ingly, the size and vigor of the fish determining 
the time in which it should be netted. 


Tewsass evening and even after dark it is 
well to order the boatman to keep the boat 
near shore, for during these hours the black 
bass are seeking minnows in shallow water. 
At midday and later on until 5 p.., the fish 
are usually found in relatively deep water, 
particularly during the months of July and 
August. In this case, a lead of four to six 
ounces in weight is placed at the end of the 
line, and a gut leader, about three feet in length 
attached to the line, three to four feet above 
the lead. The boatman rows slowly and the 
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lead may be felt touching very gently the 
bottom, the baited hook on the gut leader 
trailing about two feet above the bottom. 
This is called “deep” or bottom trolling, and 
is very effective when searching for feeding 
old or new. 


grounds It should be used by an 


angler unaccompanied 


’ 


by a guide, when 
visiting waters that he has never fished, as no 
surer method has been found to ascertain the 


feeding grounds of fish. 


Oxe of the saddest trials is the capture or 
purchase of the most alluring baits. If 
opportunity to buy them occurs, one is apt 


an 
to 
be charged an exorbitant price, sometimes as 
high as three dollars a hundred for live min- 
nows, crayfish or “ lamper eels,’’ half 
more of which are apt to die before the fishing 


or 
day is over. For the writer, however, some 
of the most enjoyable hours are those passed 
in the capture of live baits. It fills up the off 
days or early morning hours, at which times 
the bass do not seem to be in a biting humor, 
and best of all, it will make one independent 
of the local bait peddler who, of all creatures, 
has the least conscience anent crime within the 
law. Live baits are easily obtained. 

First, the so-called “lamper eel,” which is not 
an eel, it belongs to a very low order of water 
animals; it has no bony skeleton, no gills, ribs 
or limbs, being a naked, eel-shaped creature 
with a sucker mouth, the lips of which are 
It inhabits the fresh 
waters of rivers and brooks and gets its living 


fringed with fine hairs. 


by attaching itself to other fishes, feeding upon 
them by scraping off the flesh with its rasp-like 
teeth. They are found usually in the mud 
close to the shores, and a shovel is the only 
tackle necessary to capture them. Dig deep 
and throw the mud upon the dry bank and 
search thoroughly through it with the hands 
for the wigglers. They are more slippery and 
agile than the eel, and of all live baits the most 
difficult to impale upon the hook; a dead one 
is not attractive to the bass, but very much so, 
to the bother of the angler, for the small sunfish 
and chubs. 

The small catfishes which are favorite baits 
with many bass fishermen, bear several popular 
names such as “stone cats,” 
“black bullheads,” “ pouts,” 
found under the stones along the shores. Take 


‘mad Toms,” 
ete. They are 
a hammer with vou and on seeing a stone with 
a shelving side, no matter how slight the angle, 
strike quickly and fierceiy on its top; lift it up 
at once and you will find underneath one or 
more catfish, each from two to four inches long, 
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stunned and helpless; seize them quickly, 
avoiding touching the spine on their backs, 
as they recover and disappear almost in an 
instant. This bait is very tenacious of life and 
on a single one, as bait, as inany as five black 
bass have been caught before the catfish died. 
This result, however, is, in a measure, owing to 
the fact that in many instances, the black bass, 
like many other fishes, when striking fiercely 
at a live bait, and sometimes even when they 
appear to have gently mouthed it, force the 
above it 


minnow from the hook several feet 


on the line or leader. A satisfactory angling 
diagnosis or explanation of this peculiar con- 


dition is vet to be made. 


M any fishermen prefer 


properly crayfish, to any other live bait. It 


a crawfish or more 


is a crustacean and is found under the stones 
near the shores of rivers and brooks, and fre- 
quently in lakes. It is well to use a small 
hand net of fine mesh to capture them, as the 
A better 


plan, however, is to place a bait of decaying 


crayfish is quick in its movements. 


flesh or animal garbage in a piece of net on the 
places they are known to frequent; they will 
gather around it in numbers. 

The 
which is closely aliied to the crayfish has been 
found very attractive to the black bass of 
rreenwood Lake, and doubtless would be in 


alcoholic preserved salt-water shrimp 


any other water. 

The dobson or hellgramite, with its forty- 
seven nomde plumes, such as “ devil,” “ clipper,” 
“climber,” “stone dippers,” “gogglehoy,” 
“horned devils,”’ ete., is the water larva of a 
fly, somewhat resembling and closely allied 
to the “devil’s needle” or “dragon fly,” a 
large well-known lace-wing fly. It is also found 
under, above, just below and on the low water 
line of rivers and other waters of low tempera- 
ture. Lift the stone quickly and seize the 
animal instanter, for it is a rapid mover and 
disappears in a trice. It has nearly as many 
legs as a centipede, with two nippers on the 
front of the head, with which it often seizes 
the hand of its captor, inflicting a harmless 
and small wound, the pain ceasing in a moment 
or two. 

The live minnows used in taking black bass 
are of many species with many and varied 


local for the fish. The 


common in use, and confusedly so, are gener- 


names same most 
ally known as chub, shiner, dace, silver min- 
now, golden shiner, darter, ete. In this con- 
nection it is important to remember that black 


bass take more eagerly any live bait brought 
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from waters that are distant from its habitat. 
The most successful method of procuring min- 
nows for baiting purposes is by the use of 4 
seine, not less than fifteen feet in length ani of 
very small mesh. Such devices as glass );\jy- 
now traps or dip nets are not, as a rule, sue 
cessful, although in some waters the for:ey 
seems to be fairly effective. Old angler; 
do not care to’spend the entire day in fi 
and are not equipped with a seine as «| 
described, delight in catching their mi: 
singly on an almost microscopic piece of 
placed on the point of a midge hook. | 
shady shelving shore with a light rod 
delicate tackle minnow fishing has its pleas 
Grasshoppers, at certain seasons of th« 
are most attractive bait for black bass. 
usually abound and are easily caught wi! 
insect net on the fields adjoining the fi 
waters. The little green-backed frog i: 
used by some black bass fishermen. 
are caught in hand nets, but the pursu 
tiresome. 
“skitteri 
Skittering is simply casting live bait twen' 


them is often tedious and 


are very effective when used in 


forty feet, first on one side, then on the o1 
as the boat moves forward, the bait | 
trailed on the surface of the water. Imp 
either the grasshopper or the frog upon 
hook is to many a repulsive act, hence thi 
of these lures is somewhat restricted ani 
the craft. 

When other live baits fail in supply, fislicr- 
men find in the large garden worms cailed 
“night walkers” an attractive bait for hiss. 
Sometimes these worms are difficult to find, 


owing to a dry season or other causes. 
CASTING FROM THE REEL, 


I: is exceptional to find an eastern angle 
who casts a live lure “from the reel,” although 
this method has been followed in the West 
for generations of the craft, long before Dr. 
Henshall, who did so much to make it known, 
published his instructive “Book of the Black 
Bass.”’ It is essential that the line should |x 
wound evenly upon the reel, that it may |» 
cast without overrunning or “ catching’’ »s 
it runs out, and fishing-tackle makers have 
attempted with more or less success, to mect 
this difficulty. A recent examination of th 

Shakespeare reel, impels me to commend it i: 

this respect; its mechanism approaches clos I 
to perfection in the evenness with which th: 
line is wound upon the reel. 


W. C. Harris. 





YACHTING 


‘ ghmtens challenger for the Canada’s Cup, 
for which the races will be held August 
10th, off Chicago, is owned by Commodore 
George H. Gooderham, who is back of the 
challenge of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club; 
she is un extreme fin-keel, with low freeboard 
and very long overhangs, which, with certain 
peculiarities of form, make her a homely craft 
ascompared with the older yachts of the R. C. 
y. C. fleet. Her speed is as yet an unknown 
quantity, but she was designed by Sibbick 
of Cowes, the successful designer and_ builder 
of many such machines. The companion 
boat of 1899, Minota, has been sold to Chicago 
and will be used there as a measure of the 
defending fleet. This fleet numbers five 
yachts, one being a semi-fin designed by 
Crowninshield, the others being more or less 
of the type of Genesee, the winner of the cup in 
1899. The combined fleet, challengers and 
defenders alike, are racing machines of the 
most extreme type, and their construction is a 
serious injury to yachting on the Great Lakes. 

There was a time when the old sand-bag 
model predominated on all the lakes, though 
even worse suited for such open waters than 
for Long Island Sound. 

When the Lake Yacht Racing Association 
was formed on Lake Ontario in 1884 many of 
its members, American as well as Canadian, 
were advocates of the deep keel yacht, espe- 
cially for the Lakes. By degrees the cutter in 
various forms, the old narrow lead-mine like 
Verve II, and Cyprus, the Burgess Pappoose, 
wide and deep, and Fife’s Yama and Zelma, 
of more moderate proportions and power, 
supplanted the old-time skimming dishes such 
as Katie Gray and Garfield. 


Wres the fin-keel made its appearance 
on the coast, the Lake Y. R. A. determined 
that such craft, however fast, were not fitted 
for the requirements of Lake Ontario, where 
every yacht was used for cruising quite as much 
as for racing, and where cutters of eighteen to 
twenty feet water line made the full circuit 
of the lake each summer, cruising with the 
fleet and racing at each port. With a foresight 
and wisdom exceptional in yachtsmen, they 
decided to take timely measures to bar the 
fin-keel from the lake rather than to give up 
their slower, but more useful craft. To this 
end they adopted the principle of the rule 
devised by Mr. John Hyslop for the Larchmont 
thirty-five-feet special class, and placed a 
positive bar upon all yachts whose area of 


midship section was less than thirty-five per 
cent. of the parallelogram represented by the 
breadth and draft. 


Ix 1898 the Yacht Racing Union of North 
America attempted to introduce the girth rule 
of the British Y. R. A. in this country, and 
following the nominal example of a few coast 
clubs the Y. R. U. of the Great Lakes, and the 
separate organizations of Lakes Ontario, 
Michigan and Erie abandoned the thirty-five 
per cent. rule in favor of the new one. 

In the following year the first challenge for 
the Canada’s Cup was sent by the Chicago Yacht 
Club to the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, with 
the result that seven yachts were built for the 
trial races of the challenger and six for those 
of the defender. The class selected by both 
parties was the thirty-five foot by the new rule, 
formerly the thirty-two foot, in which had 
been built a number of good yachts, capable 
of cruising from lake to lake and of giving 
good sport in the frequent races. The new 
class included all types, the new rule admitting 
the fin-keel and the skimming 
dish on an equality with the moderate keel 
Several of the freaks produced for 


center-board 


boat. 
the trials fell apart or disgraced themselves by 
refusing to sail; two or three boats were built 
after the general type of the first winner of 
the cup in 1896, the Fife cutter Canada, and 
were consequently outclassed by the machines. 
The most successful boats on both sides were 
racing machines, shoal skimming-dishes like 
Genesee, or semi-fins with no internal room and 
insufficient displacement to carry any cruising 
weight, like Beaver and Minota. The result 
proved beyond question that in the future the 
the 
non-racing 


Lake yvachtsmen must choose between 
special racing 
cruiser, the day of the all-round craft such as 


Zelma, Eva, Canada, Aggie and Yama being 


machine or the 


past. 

The present contest is likely to bring out 
still more extreme and undesirable machines 
than Genesee and Beaver and to separate even 
more than before the racing man from the all- 
round yachtsman. 


Tae Scawanhaka Cup racers of this year 
present a few new features, but in the main 
run closely in the lines laid down by Mr. 
Duggan when he designed Glencairn IT., the 
first winner of the cup in 1898. The defending 
fleet of five new boats follow very closely the 
lines of last vear’s boats, a gradual evolution 
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from Glencairn I., in which the underlying 
principles are unchanged in spite of various 
alterations of details. The three boats built 
by Mr. Lorne Currie, the challenger, are prac- 
tically of the Duggan type. One change from 
previous years is the mutual agreement on a 
pure sail area rule, the only limit of measure- 
ment being 500 square feet. While this is 
nominally a very important change, it has come 
by such gradual degrees as to have no effect on 
the type of hull which has been evolved in the 
course of six contests for the cup. What the 
rule may produce in another year or two is an 
interesting problem. The experiment is a valu- 
able one, but it is limited in a way by the 
peculiar local conditions; tried on Long Island 
Sound it would be far more instructive. The 
Duggan boats are peculiarly fitted for Lake 
St. Louis and the conditions of these races, and 
even a change of rule does not promise any 
marked change of type. 


Eanzy in the spring it was reported that 
Mr. Watson would fit Shamrock IT. vith a pole- 
mast, in a single piece from heel to truck, as in 
all small racing yachts. Strange as this seemed 
on first sight, one could readily believe it on 
reflection, as the conditions of Cup racing 
to-day are decidedly in favor of such a lubberly 
and unseamanlike rig. The rumor proved 
false, but it has now been justified by the ap- 
pearance of Shamrock II., after her recent 
accident, with just such a spar. As recently as 
the date of the 1899 Canada Cup match, the 
question of the housing topmast versus the 
pole-mast was actively discussed on the Lakes. 
As clever a yachtsman as Mr. Duggan adopted 
the conventional rig, with large club topsail 
and housing topmast for his Toronto, and 
the Hamilton yachtsmen, all hard practical 
sailormen with tar on their thumbs, chose it for 
their five yachts, including Josephine of the 
Chicago Y. C. fleet. Mr. Jarvis, on the other 
hand, adopted the simplest form of pole- 
masted rig, the plain mainsail and jib with no 
topsail, for both Beaver and Minota. Genesee, 
as a matter of course, carried the jib and main- 
sail rig of all the Hanley “cats,” so called. 
The result proved the advantage of the boat- 
sailing, as opposed to the yacht-rig—for cup 
racing. 


Ir it were a question of a racing cruise, with 
such weather as is met with during every 
summer on Lake Ontario, the topsail and 


housing topmast would be the thing for safety 
if not for speed in the long run; but over a short 
triangle, close to the shore, the pole-:aste| 
rig must win. The same consideration apply 
in the ninety-foot class; the great big delicate 
machines are coddled and nursed by lighters, 
launches, steam tenders and other guardian 
craft, and when they race they are taken care. 
fully outside the harbor for a sail of » dozen 
miles off shore, with steam to aid them jn- 
stantly in the event of possible trouble. Puri. 
tan won a race by housing her t pmast: 
Vigilant sailed part of one race with hers } oused, 
but these are exceptional cases in a record of 
fifteen vears. In the face of this, and con- 
sidering that these yachts can be used for no 
other purpose, the only wonder is that Mr. 
Herreshoff has waited for Mr. Watson ‘o set 
him the example in adopting a single <par in 
place of lower mast and topmast. It 's just 
possible that the ability of Constitution to 
house her topmast may give her a race that 
would otherwise be lost, but the odds are that 
she will go through the whole series of Cup 
races without once starting the heelrope of 
her telescopic topmast. 


Tue most important improvemenis in 
yachting within the past twenty years have 
been above the deck, first in the adoption of 
the general principles of the cutter rig in place 
of the old sloop rig, next in the remodelling 
of the details of the cutter rig, as done by Mr. 
Burgess and General Paine in Puritan aid the 
later boats; following this after an interval of 
some five years, Mr. Herreshoff made further 
important changes beginning with Glvriana 
and Wasp in the line of simplification, im- 
proved lead of stays and lighter fittings. The 
block and wire rope-makers have also done 
their parts of recent years in reducing weight 
and still retaining all necessary strength. With- 
out discussing hollow wooden spars and steel 
spars, both of which are questionable improve- 
ments for other than racing machines, the total 
of improvement in rig is probably greater than 
either design or hull construction. Many an 
old yacht could be made to show fairly well 
to-day by merely a new and modern rig. 
Where an International cup is at stake, the 
end may justify the rig, but the present 
tendency to apply to all yachts, save those 
avowedly built as slow cruisers, the same 
extreme features as are fashionable on the 
racing craft is to be deplored. 
W. P. SrerHens. 
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THE CONSTITUTION, BUILT TO DEFEND THE AMERICA’S cup, 1901. 





